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Wt  have  several  objects  to  fulfill  in  the 
present  paper;  all  of  them  depending 
upon  one  another,  and  all  bearing  upon 
the  general  design  of  the  whole.  We  de¬ 
sire  to  sketch,  in  a  brief  outline,  the  course 
of  speculative  philosophy  prior  to  Christ¬ 
ian  revelation,  in  order  to  make  clear  and 
definite  the  connection  between  the  two. 
We  desire  to  trace,  still  as  briefly  as  may 
be,  the  history  of  the  antagonism  and  re¬ 
concilement  of  the  faith  of  the  reason  with 
the  faith  of  Christ,  following  the  two 
down  through  the  centuries  of  the  Christ¬ 
ian  era,  until,  with  the  uprising  of  modem 
infidelity,  called  alternately  “Atheism” 
and  “  Pantheism,”  we  arrive  at  the  third 
great  era  of  speculation.  We  shall  thus 
view  speculative  philosophy  as  it  has  ap¬ 
peared  in  ignorance  of,  in  obedience  to, 
and  in  revolt  from,  the  announcements  of 
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revelation.  It.  will  be  seen  that  we  re¬ 
gard  speculative  philosophy  from  the  his¬ 
torical  point  of  view ;  that  is  to  say,  we 
consider  it  less  valuable  for  its  own  intrin¬ 
sic  truth  or  certiunty,  than  as  the  curious 
and  oonstant  expression  of  that  craving 
for  the  ideal  and  the  infinite  which  has 
been  implanted  in  human  nature.  Nay, 
further,  it  is  held  that  the  capital  value  of 
speculative  philosophy  to  us  lies  in  its 
standing  as  evidence  of  the  necessity  of 
something  higher,  stronger,  and  more  au¬ 
thoritative  tl^  itself.  Philosophy  is,  by 
its  own  failures,  the  more  valuable  and 
dignified  a  witness  for  the  &ith ;  by  its 
own  failures,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  de¬ 
graded  from  all  title  to  be  placed  coordi¬ 
nate  with  the  Christian  venty  as  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  explore  ideal  truth.  When  we 
have  established  this,  we  purpose  to  treat 
more  fully  upon  the  present  position  and 
bearings  of  philosophy,  in  order  to  adduce 
its  most  recent  manifestations  as  an  evi¬ 
dence  in  favor  of  our  main  position  no  less 
cogent  than  is  its  past  history.  And,  in 
conclusion,  we  shall  endeavor  to  draw 
some  deductions  as  to  the  extent  and  pur¬ 
pose  to  which  philosophy  ought  at  the 
I  present  day  to  be  studied. 
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In  the  first  place,  then,  let  us  briefly 
traverse  the  course  pursued  by  specula¬ 
tive  philosophy  prior  to  the  dawn  of 
Christian  revelation;  in  order  that  we 
may  be  able  to  perceive  in  what  degree 
the  unassisted  power  of  speculative  rea¬ 
son  availed  to  attain  the  truth  which  has 
since  been  given  from  heaven,  and  how 
far  it  fell  short  of  that  attainment. 

Speculation,  when,  in  the  sixth  century 
before  the  Christian  era,  it  started  into  a 
life  of  its  own  from  the  womb  of  poetry, 
announced  its  aim  and  nature  with  a  dis¬ 
tinctness  and  boldness  which  it  has  not 
alw.ays  since  retained.  Its  aim  was  to 
discover  an  impersonal  principle  or  dpxi) 
sufficient  without  preliminary  to  underlie 
all  the  phenomenal  manifestations  of  the 
universe ;  and  in  its  nature  it  was  thus  a 
deductive  theory  of  the  universe.  Each 
of  the  pre-Socratic  philosophers  announc¬ 
ed  some  one  principle,  by  which  he  hoped 
to  be  able  to  solve  all  questions  of  what¬ 
soever  nature ;  and  the  result  was  that 
they  mutually  destroyed  one  another,  or 
rather  that  not  any  one  of  them,  owing 
to  the  partial  character  of  his  hypothesis, 
obtained  an  assent  as  universal  as  his  pre¬ 
tensions  demanded.  It  would  be  loss  of 
time  to  state  or  discuss  the  comparative 
merits  of  these  pre-Socratic  philosophers. 
Much  labor  has  been  expended  already  in 
the  attempt  to  arrange  them  into  schools, 
to  classify  them  according  to  their  tenets, 
and  establish  a  succession  of  master  and 
pupil  amongst  them.  But  in  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  of  chronology  and  the  scantiness  of 
their  remains,  little  can  be  arranged  satis¬ 
factorily.  It  is  sufficient  that  the  three 
great  schools,  or  rather  series  of  teachers 
— the  Ionian,  Pythagorean,  and  Eleatic — 
stand  out  to  our  view  with  distinctive, 
sharply-defined  features,  and  serve,  more¬ 
over,  as  types,  to  one  or  other  of  which 
speculative  thought  in  all  8ubse<juent 
periods  has  assimilated  itself.  Philoso¬ 
phy,  in  those  early  ages,  boldly  demands 
from  herself  the  solution  of  the  vast  and 
indeterminate  problems  which  had  been 
struck  out  by  the  hopes,  and  fears,  and 
aspirations  of  mankind.  She  no  longer 
rests  satisfied  with  the  facile  explanations 
of  all  existences  and  changes  which  poe¬ 
try  oflfered:  she  scorns  the  cheap  hypo¬ 
thesis  of  an  infinite  number  of  personal 
agencies  of  power  and  caprice  sufficient 
to  account  for  things  the  most  incongru¬ 
ous.  With  sudden  and  extreme  reaction 
she  rushes  from  the  thronged  Olympus, 


and  seeks  after  a  solitary  and  abstract 
motive  principle.  In  this  hopeless  search 
she  wanderea  like  Bellerophon  after  he 
was  thrown  from  the  fields  of  air.  It  was 
to  be  long  before  she  discovered  that  no 
one  impersonal  principle  could  be  alleged 
as  the  cause  of  the  universe ;  that  while 
the  questions  to  be  solved  remained  as 
prodigious  as  before,  the  means  of  solu¬ 
tion  were,  without  poetry  and  religion,  no 
longer  adequate. 

Me.anwhile,  this  early  philosophy  is  ob¬ 
served  to  assume  a  triple  character,  which 
the  philos<mhiring  intellect  has  since  pre¬ 
served.  Without  exception,  the  pre-So- 
cratic  philosophers,  evidencing  a  true  phi¬ 
losophic  impatience  at  being  unfurnished 
with  a  cause,  start  by  announcing  some 
one  principle  as  lying  at  the  bottom  of  all 
existing  phenomena.  But  these  principles 
are  very  diverse  one  from  another.  The 
Ionian  principles  are  material,  and  lead  in 
time  to  physical  investigations;  the  Pytha- 
gorean  principles  are  mathematical,  point¬ 
ing  to  no  less  positive  results :  but  the 
Eleatic  principles  are  subjective  entities, 
generalizations  of  thought  as  expressed  in 
language ;  and  are  precursors  of  some¬ 
thing  widely^ifFerent,  yet  no  less  import¬ 
ant  than  the  positivism  of  the  other  two 
schools.  In  Zeno  of  Elea  and  his  follow¬ 
ers  we  see  dialectical  philo80i)hy  exhibited 
in  a  boldness  and  purity  wliich  succeed¬ 
ing  Eclecticism  has  shrunk  from  realizing. 
They  start  from  the  widest  generalization 
of  language  and  of  thought ;  they  utterly 
set-  at  naught  the  process  of  verification 
so  indispensable  in  experimental  philoso¬ 
phy  :  their  principle  has  sprung  from  the 
brain  equipped  with  native  arms  and  to 
be  defended  by  native  skill ;  it  is  a  dia¬ 
lectical  principle,  and  must  be  dialectical¬ 
ly  maintained,  namely,  by  a  comparison  of 
opposing  probabilities.  Herein  wo  find 
engendered  many  marks  which  never  left 
the  ancient  philosophy — its  logomachy, 
its  arrogance,  we  had  ^most  said  its  un¬ 
scrupulousness — whatever,  in  fact,  was  af¬ 
terwards  denominated  “  sophistry.” 

There  remained  but  one  further  step, 
and  philosophy  would  have  completed 
the  first  circuit  of  her  allotted  orbit.  So¬ 
crates  was  to  “  bring  down  philosophy 
from  heaven  to  earth.”  This  great  man, 
having  diligently  studied  both  the  physi¬ 
cal  theories  and  the  dialectical  deductions 
of  his  contemporaries  and  predecessors, 
and  finding  them  all  inadequate  to  solve 
the  mysteries  of  existence,  all  too  narrow 
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to  hold  the  mighty  fact  of  life,  waa  led  to  I 
search  for  some  other  thing  as  the  object  | 
of  science ;  and  finally  believed  that  he 
had  discovered  it  in  man  himself.  From 
Socrates  is  to  be  dated  the  birth  of  moral 
philo8o(>hy.  Henceforth  Philosophy  a.v 
Bumes  an  eclectic  character,  which  she  '■ 
has  ever  since  more  or  less  maintained.  , 
Plato  was  the  first  great  eclectic  philoso¬ 
pher  of  the  ancient  world.  lie  received  * 
into  his  capacious  soul  all  that  had  been 
hitherto  taught  and  believed,  and  he  was 
destined  to  re-produce  it  stamped  for 
eternity  with  the  vivid  impr^s  of  him-  i 
self.  The  sources  of  his  philosophy  were  | 
threefold.  From  Heraclitus  he  took  a 
mistrust  for  phenomenal  existence,  and 
for  the  senses  by  which  these  arc  convey¬ 
ed  to  the  mind.  All  things  are  perpetu¬ 
ally  flowing  away,  said  Heraclitus;  nei¬ 
ther  the  material  world  nor  the  senses 
whereby  we  are  made  j^rcipients  of  it, 
can  be  the  object  or  media  of  tnie  know¬ 
ledge  :  this  belongs  to  an  unknown  some¬ 
thing  behind  phenomena,  the  cause  of 
them ;  and  to  an  undescribed  appercep¬ 
tive  faculty  which  takes  cognizance  of 
them.  This  shadowy  idealism  of  Heracli¬ 
tus  reappeared  in  Plato  in  conjunction 
with  the  bolder  idealism  of  Pythagoras, 
which  again  was  transformed  and  digested 
into  his  own  philosophy  by  the  homogene¬ 
ous  power  of  Plato.  The  unknown  con¬ 
stant  underlying  the  changeful  phenome¬ 
na  was  declared  by  the  Pyth.agoreans  to  ^ 
be  number :  things  are  what  they  are,  be- 1 
cause  they  are  copies  of  numbers;  take  I 
away  from  a  thing  its  numerical  value,  its  i 
unity,  and  you  destroy  the  pxistence  of  i 
that  thing.  The  ideal  numbers  of  Pytha-  | 
goras  were  each  of  them  separate,  inde-  ^ 
pendent  units;  for  instance,  the  ideal  | 
dyad  w^as  not  merely  a  multiplication  of ' 
the  unit,  but  itself  a  unit  incapable  ofj 
multiplication  or  division.  These  ideal  I 
numbers  were  re-produced  in  the  specula-  j 
tions  of  Plato  under  the  celebrated  name  i 
of  the  ideas ;  and  the  philosophical  no¬ 
menclature  was  altered  to  suit  the  greater  , 
energy  of  his  conception  respecting  them.  ' 
All  things  are  what  they  are,  not  because  | 
they  are  copies  of  the  ideal  numbers,  but  I 
because  they  participate  in  the  ideas,  i 
Many  strange  and  unexplored  mysteries  j 
lie  around  this  great  doctrine  of  the  ideas  ! 
— their  nature,  their  relation  to  each 
other,  to  the  material  world,  to  the  idea  | 
of  the  good.  In  Plato  we  find  many  state¬ 
ments  regarding  them  which  sound  con¬ 


tradictory  of  one  another ;  and  the  whole 
doctrine,  as  announced  by  him,  seems  to 
be  the  utterance  of  a  mighty  speculative 
genius,  prodigious  in  surmise,  swift  in  an¬ 
ticipation  ;  but  not  exact  or  systematic  in 
thinking,  although  endowed  with  an  as¬ 
tonishing  power  of  enforcing  conclusions. 
He  holds  m  his  hand  grains  of  the  golden 
sands  of  the  infinite,  but  they  are  ever 
running  from  him  back  into  their  native 
deep.  Or  else  he  lets  them  so  slip  away 
voluntarily,  that  he  may  the  better  show 
their  mystic  nature,  refusing  to  be  grasp¬ 
ed,  by  the  switlness  of  their  vanishing. 

From  Pythagoras,  then,  did  Plato  re¬ 
ceive  whatever  of  theoretic  system  may 
be  found  in  his  works.  Along  with  Py¬ 
thagoras  he  dreamed  the  golden  dream  of 
the  universe,  listened  to  the  music  of  the 
spheres,  strove  to  extend  the  realm  of  the 
limitable  into  the  illimitable,  and  believed 
to  find  in  mathematical  truths  a  solution 
of  the  infinite  harmonies  of  the  Cosmos. 
A  genius  so  vast  and  tender  as  his  could 
not  long  hope  for  much  from  the  rigid 
precision  of  mathematical  formulae ;  but 
we  must  notice  one  thing  in  Plato,  that 
he  often  seems  to  be  translating  mathema¬ 
tical  language  into  metaphysical;  and 
that  he  gives  to  mathematics  a  most  emi¬ 
nent  place,  both  as  a  means  of  attaining 
truth,  .and,  especially,  as  a  process  for  dis¬ 
ciplining  the  mind.  Another  thing  of 
which  he  received  the  germ  from  the  con¬ 
structive  genius  of  the  Pythagoreans,  is 
the  notion  of  a  political  sect  or  brother¬ 
hood  of  philosophers,  who  were  to  be 
trained  from  infancy  in  the  contemplation 
of  the  abstract  principles  of  justice  and 
truth,  in  order  that  they  might  be  fitted 
for  the  governance  of  the  body  politic.  It 
is  very  observable,  that  this  great  specu¬ 
lative  thinker  should  hang  his  mysterious 
contemplations  upon  the  framework  of  a 
social  system,  as  he  does  in  the  “  Repub¬ 
lic,”  the  largest  and  most  mature  of  all  his 
writings. 

The  third  of  the  great  teachers  of  Plato 
was  Socrates.  From  Socrates  he  re¬ 
ceived  dialectical  skill,  and  a  firm  belief 
in  the  possibility  of  constructing  a  science 
of  dialectic  which  should  be  a  guide  to 
the  attaining  of  the  highest  truths.  This 
science  he  has  in  {uirt  fabricated  in  his 
“  Dialogues perhaps  he  gives  ai  much 
fuller  account  of  it  than  is  generally  sup¬ 
posed — ^in  fact,  a  complete  account.  Peo¬ 
ple  usually  seem  to  think  that  Plato  is 
defective  in  method,  that  he  has  elabo- 
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rated  no  instrument  for  the  discoveiy  of  i 
metaphysical  truth,  just  because  he  does  ' 
not  contain  the  “  Organon  ”  of  Aristotle.  I 
This  is  a  most  singular  misapprehension,  ■ 
worthy  of  comparison  with  the  case  of 
begging  the  question  which  occurs  in 
Aristotle  himself,  where  he  attacks  the 
Platonic  ideas  on  the  score  that  they  do  : 
not  correspond  with  his  own  well-known 
classification  of  the  categories.  The  dia¬ 
lectic  of  Plato  is  so  far  from  being  any  ; 
part  of  the  logic  of  Aristotle,  that  its 
object,  scope,  and  tendency  are  exactly  ' 
cxjntrary.  Plato’s  dialectic,  w'hatever  it  i 
may  have  been  as  a  process,  had  clearly  i 
this  one  object :  it  was  an  attempt  to  j 
liridge  over  the  gulf  between  man  and 
the  ideal  world.  Plato  perceived  within 
himself,  and  in  other  men,  ideas  of  beauty, 
truth,  and  goodness,  far  transcending  any 
approach  towards  their  realization  in  the 
world  of  experience.  These  ideas  seemed  ' 
to  be  independent  of  his  own  personal  ! 
state ;  they  changed  not  as  he  changed,  ! 
but  remained  the  same,  an  unalterable, 
inexorable  conscience.  Hence  he  was  led 
to  regard  them  as  divine,  the  voice  of 
the  Deity  speaking  within  him.  He  felt 
much  in  his  own  nature  that  was  at  vari¬ 
ance  with  them,  and  needing  to  be  assim¬ 
ilated  to  them ;  and  he  longed  and  panted 
in  soul  with  an  unceasing  desire  to  see,  to 
know,  to  feel,  and  to  realize  these  ideas 
in  complete  fruition.  Where  was  their 
abode,  and  how  was  it  to  be  reached  ? 
Was  there  not  an  ideal  world,  the  region 
of  real  being,  w'hether  or  not  in  the  mind 
of  Deity,  in  which  the  soul  of  the  votary 
might  be  lost  forever  in  the  mystic  con¬ 
templation  of  the  true,  the  beautiful,  the 
good?  Was  there  not  as  surely  some 
|>athway  by  which  the  soul  could  ascend 
to  this  its  native  region,  and  by  searching 
find  out  its  truest  heaven  ?  Plato  gave  a 
long  answer  to  this  inquirt' ;  and  a  part 
only  of  hb  answer  has  been  heard.  His 
dialectic  seems  to  answer  to  w'hat  we  call 
‘‘  selfexamination,”  or  some  such  mental 
and  moral  process.  It  implies  the  devo¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  heart,  and  mind,  and 
life,  to  the  service  of  philosophical  or 
theological*  truth.  Now  the  whole  scope 
and  efficacy  of  Aristotle’s  logic  is  totally 
different.  The  logicians  of  the  present 
day  are  all  what  are  called  Conceptual- 
ists;  that  is  to  say,  they  seem  with  one 
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consent  to  have  merged  the  extreme 
opinions  of  the  old  sects  of  Realists  and 
Nominalists,  and  come  to  the  agreement 
that  all  general  terms  are  neither  more 
nor  less  than  names  of  notions  exist¬ 
ing  in  the  mind.  We  do  not  pretend  to 
discuss  this  opinion  ;  but  it  is  the  conclu¬ 
sion  to  which  the  followers  of  Arbtotle 
have  been  led  at  last  after  two  thousand 
years’  study  of  the  “  Organon  and  it  is 
a  conclusion  very  difterent  from  that  of 
Plato.  If  general  notions  and  names  have 
no  exbtence  elsewhere  than  in  the  human 
mind,  a  long  farewell  to  the  ideal  world 
towards  w'hich  all  that  b  noblest  and  best 
within  us  so  ardently  aspires ! 

But  how'  has  it  come  about  that  Aris¬ 
totelian  logic  has  been  confused  with  Pla¬ 
tonic  dialectic ;  and  that  Plato  has  been 
accused  of  imperfection  because  he  does 
not  give  so  good  an  account  of  the  laws  of 
thought  as  is  contained  in  the  “  Organon” 
of  Arbtotle  ?  The  confusion  seems  to 
have  originated  with  that  mconsistent 
liealbm  which  was  throughout  a  practi¬ 
cal  weakness  in  Aristotle  himself.  The 
Stagyrite  seems  to  have  shrunk  from  the 
conclusion  to  which  hb  followers  of  the 
present  age  have  come,  and  indistinctly 
maintauis  that  there  is  in  things  them¬ 
selves  something  analogous  to  the  arrange¬ 
ments  which  human  thought,  as  expressed 
in  language,  lays  down  for  its  own  con¬ 
venience  in  observing  and  recording  the 
facts  and  events  of  nature.  From  this 
weakness  of  Aristotle  has  arisen  the  con¬ 
fusion  between  him  and  Plato  to  which 
we  refer,  and  w'hich  we  hoi>e  to  clear  up 
in  a  few  words.  Realism  b  not  Ideali.sm. 
It  may,  perhaps,  be  described  as  Idealism 
Arbtotelized  ;  but  it  b  not  Idealism.  As 
&r  as  the  admissions  of  the  Stagyrite  go, 
general  terms  may  have  something  in 
nature  corresponding  to  themselves  ;  but 
no  account  is  made  in  his  w'ritings  of  such 
general  terms  as  manifestly  have  no  exist¬ 
ing  correspondences  in  nature,  but  must 
be  sought,  if  anyw'here,  in  the  ideal  w'orld. 
It  may  be  granted  that  Idealism  follow's 
to  Aristotle  by  jiarity  of  reasoning,  from 
his  realistic  admission  ;  just  as  Realism  is 
a  corollary  which  Plato  perceives  from 
hb  Idealbm.  But  the  two  are  forever 
and  essentblly  to  be  distinguished  ;  nor  is 
the  Idealbm  of  Plato  to  be  charged  with 
the  many  grave  objections  wnich  lie 
against  liealbm.  It  would  tend  to  sim¬ 
plify  some  of  the  most  mysterious  pas¬ 
sages  in  Plato,  if  the  reader  would  mark 
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that  he  sometimes  speaks  of  the  ideal 
world  and  its  archetypes,  and  sometimes, 
by  a  tacit  admission  of  Kealism,  speaks  of 
the  real  world  and  its  archetypes  as  illus¬ 
trative  of  the  ideal.  Thus,  then,  the 
Kealism  of  Aristotle  is  distinct  from  Ideal¬ 
ism,  although  related  to  it ;  but  it  is  im¬ 
portant  to  remark  that  this  relation,  be¬ 
ing  mistaken  for  identity,  was  what  after¬ 
wards  secured  the  entrance  of  Aristotelian 
forms  into  Christian  theology. 

From  Socrates  Plato  further  received  a 
widely  spread,  deeply  rooted  moral  ele¬ 
ment,  which  is  as  it  were  the  principle  of 
life  to  his  whole  philosophy.  Yet  moral 
truth  is  not  in  Plato  deprived  of  its  force 
and  value  by  being  treated  as  a  separate 
science ;  it  remains  inclosed  in  the  one 
great  orb  of  jthilosophy,  taking  at  once 
the  form  of  religion  and  of  proceptual 
morality,  but  never  that  of  systematized 
moral  philosophy.  It  proclaims  as  its  the¬ 
ology,  that  God  is  good,  God  is  true  ;  as 
its  maxim,  that  the  best  man  is  he  who  i^ 
most  like  unto  God  ;  as  its  speculative  be¬ 
lief,  that  the  idea  of  the  good  is  the  su¬ 
preme  and  sublime  of  all  the  ideas.  So 
that,  altogether  the  germ  of  every  moral 
system  that  has  ever  tormented  the  world 
is  to  be  found  in  I’lato,  yet  it  is  unjust  to 
charge  the  authorship)  of  any  one  of  those 
abominations  upon  him.  llis  object,  as  a 
moral  teacher,  was  essentially  practical — 
the  drawing  of  the  soul  to  the  love  of 
moral  truth  ;  and  this  he  sought  to  effect 
by  a  series  of  metaphors  so  apt  and  im¬ 
pressive,  as  to  have  furnished  the  hint  to 
almost  every  future  theorist.  “  VTrtue,” 
he  says,  “  is  a  harmony  of  the  soul.”  In 
that  saying  we  may  trace  the  famous 
Aristotelian  doctrine  of  “  the  mean  state.” 
Ill  another  place  he  calls  it  a  well  ordered 
commonwealth,  under  the  sway  of  the 
superior  faculty ;  and  we  are  immediately 
reminded  of  the  Stoics  with  their  “  cold 
reason.”  Again,  he  designates  virtue  as 
the  art  of  measurement,  (iieTfyqTiKt),)  and 
the  expression  has  been  perverted  into 
Utilitarianism.  The  three  most  cele¬ 
brated  views  of  moral  truth  are  thus  to  be 
discovered  in  Plato. 

liut  more  than  any  thing  else,  Plato 
was  indebted  to  Socrates  for  his  person¬ 
ality.  Throughout  the  “  Dialogues,”  the 
one  prominent  figure  is  that  jirecious 
Silenus,  with  his  bull-like  aspect,  his 
awkward  figure,  and  ugly  features.  We 
seem,  in  reading  Plato,  to  catch  the  very 
curl  of  his  unfathomable  smile,  the  very 


twinkle  of  his  quick  eye,  as  the  deep 
meanings  of  his  words  shatter  the  finest 
systems  of  the  Sophists,  or  he  more  kindly 
assists  towards  truth  the  tottering  thoughts 
and  tongues  of  the  young  men  of  Athens. 
Let  us  thank  the  gods  that  Socrates  Is 
such  a  Silenus,  so  ugly,  so  clumsy,  so 
grotesque  an  eater  and  drinker,  with  the 
capacity  and  rotundity  of  a  wine-cask. 
Let  us  also  thank  the  gods  that  this 
Silenus  who  has  got  amongst  us  is 
Socrates,  the  hardiest  and  bravest  of  the 
soldiers  at  I^otidsea  and  Delium,  and  the 
honestest  of  jurors  in  the  Athenian  law 
courts ;  that  prophetic  gleams  and  voices 
break  out  from  amidst  his  pitiless  laughter 
and  banter;  that  through  the  channel  of 
that  strange  soul,  along  with  the  silt  and 
dragging  gravel,  fiows  down  in  grains  the 
purest  gold  of  truth.  Let  us  observe,  too 
— and  we  shall  presently  recur  to  this 
remarkable  fact — that  the  sublimest  spe¬ 
culative  philosophy  of  the  ancient  w'orld 
is  part  and  parcel  of  the  dramatic  force, 
the  quaintneas,  the  humors,  of  a  man. 

We  have  one  other  observation  to 
make  before  concluding  this  brief  sketch 
of  the  growth  and  acme  of  ancient  specu¬ 
lation.  Plato,  BO  far  as  regards  his  phi¬ 
losophy,  was  a  I’antheist ;  the  speculation 
of  the  highest  reason  not  being  of  itself 
snfiicieut  to  aid  him  to  the  recognition  of 
the  Personal  God.  His  Idea  of  the  Good 
has  been  with  truth  described  as  Goi> 
divested  of  personality.  But  there  is  in 
him  the  recognition  of  a  Personal  God; 
nay,  there  is  a  grand  outline  of  a  scheme 
of  theology ;  and  it  is  clear  that  he  was 
compelled  to  return  to  the  religion  of  his 
age  and  country  for  this  notion  of  a  su¬ 
premely  good,  true,  and  powerfiil  Being.* 
Thus  we  see  that  philosophy,  which  was 
originally  a  search  for  an  im]>er8onal 
cause  of  all  things,  finds  its  perfection  in 
the  greatest  of  all  philosophers  in  return¬ 
ing  to  its  starting-point,  and  acknowledg¬ 
ing  that  the  full  belief  and  worship  of  the 
Personal  Cause  of  causes  is  essential  to  the 
well-being  and  completenesis  of  human  na¬ 
ture. 

To  recapitulate,  then  ;  we  find  in  Plato, 
so  far  as  the  workings  of  that  mighty 
mind  can  be  traced,  the  preceding  phi- 

*  If  proof  l>e  considered  wanting  to  the  statement 
tliat  reason  of  itself  can  not  lead  to  tlio  notion  of  a 
First  Cause  invested  with  personality,  the  elaborate¬ 
ly  reasoned  system  of  Spinoza  will  supply  proof 
enough.  Piofessor  Ferrier,  however,  gets  at  a  dif¬ 
ferent  result ;  but  of  this  anon. 
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losopby  disreeted  and  become  the  germ  of 
the  Platonic  philosophy.  That  rejection 
of  knowledge,  such  as  is  gained  by  the 
senses,  which  distinguished  Heraclitus, 
is  confirmed ;  “  man  walketh  in  a  vain 
show there  is  an  unrevealed  truth  in 
the  universe,  after  which  we  are  to  grope, 
not  resting  content  with  the  manifested 
and  the  sensible :  the  mathematical  Ideal¬ 
ism  of  Pythagoras  is  enlarged  and  ren¬ 
dered  into  the  language  of  metaphysic  ; 
hence  results  the  Platonic  doctrine  of  ideas, 
and  this  sublime  speculation  is  inseparably 
fitted  into  the  theory  of  a  perfect  social 
community :  the  instrument  of  dialectic  is 
fashioned,  that  by  means  of  it  man  may 
come  into  the  possession  of  his  ideal 
world  :  and,  finally,  the  whole  vast  edifice 
is  carved  everywhere  with  the  features  of 
the  most  extraordinary  intellectual  portent 
of  the  ancient  world.  We  do  not  pretend 
to  give  a  complete  account  of  the  philoso¬ 
phy  of  Plato  ;  no  one  ever  has  or  will  do 
that.  We  do  not  even  profess  to  have 
enumerated  all  the  distinguishable  parts 
of  it ;  we  have  only  taken  enough  of  it  to 
bear  upon  our  present  design. 

And  now  we  seem  to  be  m  a  position  to 
ask  the  question.  What  is  philosophy  or 
metaphysic  ?  Many  use  the  term  as  syno¬ 
nymous  with  psychology,  as  Kant  and  the 
Scottish  school.  To  this  opinion  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  revert.  The  ancients, 
generally,  make  it  what  has  since  been 
oftUed  “ontology,”  referring  to  things  in 
themselves  independent  of  their  relation¬ 
ship  to  the  mind.  Others  say  that  meta¬ 
physic  is  the  abstract  form  of  all  sciences ; 
when  we  look  at  a  science  abstractedly,  it 
becontes  metaphysical.  All  these  descrip¬ 
tions  will  be  found  to  suit  something  in 
Plato,  although  it  may  be  taken  as  a 
general  statement  that  his  dialectic  is 
more  akin  to  tlwise  systems  which  treat  of 
ontology,  of  beiiwr,  and  knowledge,  than 
to  those  of  a  psychological  complexion. 

But  let  us  view  ^^he  question  in  its 
broader  aspect,  and  ihiid  what  answer  is 
given  to  it  by  Plato,  tV  most  renowned 
name  and  influence  ip  'ihe  world.  He 
calls  his  dialectic  “  the  sci^ice  of  sciences, 
and  the  art  of  arts.”  Ndw  what  must 
his  dialectic  consist  of,  to  clr?im  so  proud 
a  title  as  this  ?  The  thing  of'  the  greatest 
concern  to  man  is  this,  that  lip  is  a  finite 
placed  in  the  midst  of  a  surroAnding  infi¬ 
nite  ;  that  he  is  conscious  in  )a  dim  and 
vague  manner  of  the  infinite  ar‘4^und  him, 
and  possesses  powers  which  at  t?in»es  seem 


to  him  capable  of  grasping  .and  compre¬ 
hending  ail  its  heights  and  depths  ;  .at  all 
events,  that  he  is  possessed  with  an  in¬ 
stinct  which  is  ever  prompting  him  to 
make  this  esssiy.  Moreover,  by  the  life 
which  man  now  leads,  he  is  brought  into 
perpetual  contact  with  what  he  calls 
“  nature,”  which  he  knows  to  be  a  finite 
like  himself,  but  which  may  well,  by  its 
perpetual  varieties,  image  forth  the  un¬ 
known  silent  infinite  tor  M’hich  he  longs. 
Time  beats  in  and  beats  out  the  various 
movements  of  the  life  around  him  in 
fierce,  resistless  pulsation ;  the  blue  ex¬ 
panding  space  above  is  fretted  with  a 
thousand  soaring  fires,  which  he  knows  to 
be  w’orlds  as  vast  and  thronged  with  mul¬ 
titudinous  mysteries  as  his  own  earth ; 
the  clouds  of  his  firmament,  the  hues  of 
his  dawning  and  sinking  sunlight,  the 
trees  of  his  forests,  the  w.aves  of  his  ocean, 
are  countless,  exhaustloss,  renewed  for¬ 
ever  ;  and  yet  he  shjill  not  find  one  cloud, 
one  radiance,  one  tree,  one  wave,  exactly 
the  counterpart  of  another.  Is  not  this 
majestic  abundance,  variety,  .and  succes¬ 
sion,  a  fitting  emblem  for  that  eternal, 
that  unconditioned  absolute  of  ■which 
some  inner  sense  a-ssures  him,  tow.ards 
which  some  inmost  instinct  urges  him  ? 
Further,  although  there  be  no  sameness 
discernible  in  this  grejit  universe,  yet  “  all 
things  are  double  one  against  another, 
and  God  hath  made  nothing  imperfect.” 
Man  perceives  in  nature  the  operation  of 
mighty  laws  so  regular,  that  he  can  not  re¬ 
call  the  day  on  which  he  first  conceived 
his  faith  in  what  he  calls  “  the  uniformity 
of  nature.”  He  can  collect  these  laws, 
and  thus  form  sciences ;  he  can  proceed 
from  gener.alization  to  generalization, 
until,  in  the  height  of  abstraction,  he  em¬ 
braces  in  one  cognition  the  whole  uni¬ 
verse.  Now  does  not  the  traveling  of 
his  mind  from  one  truth  to  another  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  sensible  world  afford 
some  clue  to  the  method  by  which  he 
may  hope  to  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of 
the  infinite  ?  May  not  the  process  of  ac¬ 
quiring  knowledge  of  the  sensible  be  a 
necessary  preliminary  to  strengthen  and 
mature  the  power  which  is  to  comprehend 
the  infinite  ? 

Plato  thought  thus ;  and  therefore  it 
■was  the  first  part  of  the  business  of  his 
dialectician  to  master  all  the  positive 
knowledge  and  special  sciences  in  the 
world.  Every  faculty  •was  to  be  trained 
to  the  utmost,  every  string  to  be  strung 
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to  concert  pitch,  to  fill  the  ears  of  the 
world  with  loud  .and  resounding  harmony. 
Hut  this  implies  a  vast  deal  more  than 
merely  the  possession  of  the  special 
sciences  and  arts.  The  dialogues  of  Plato 
have  been  declared  by  many  to  be  in 
themselves  examples  of  the  dialectic  art. 
Good ;  but  we  must  accept  this  statement 
in  a  far  wider  sense  than  is  usually  given 
to  it.  Not  only  the  arguments  which  are 
found  in  Plato  are  examples  of  dialectic ; 
not  only  the  two  or  three  forms  of  argu¬ 
ing  which  he  expressly  names  are  examples 
of  di.alectic ;  not  only  the  sciences  with 
which  he  proves  himself  conversant  .are 
arts  of  dialectic ;  not  only  the  arts  which 
e  criticises  are  so ;  but  the  whole  dia¬ 
logue,  from  beginning  to  end,  is  an  exam¬ 
ple  of  dialectic,  with  its  persuading  tenta¬ 
tive  force,  its  (Ir.amatic  |)ower,  its  humor, 
its  pathos,  its  metaphor,  its  gleaming  river 
of  eloquence.  The  reason  is  obvious.  W e 
can  not  pretend,  in  our  present  ignorance, 
to  know  wh.at  sort  of  knowledge  and  ex¬ 
perience  shall  best  aid  us  in  our  hoped 
fruition  of  the  infinite.  The  Platonic  dia¬ 
logues  were  evidently  the  w’ork  of  a  man 
of  a  confirmed  moral  character,  of  the 
amplest  capacity  for  enjoyment — a  dra¬ 
matist,  a  humorist,  with  an  amount  of  life 
and  a  strength  of  purified  passion  within 
him  sc.arcely  ever  equ.aled.  All  this  is  to 
be  within  the  compass  of  the  dialectician 
who  aspires  to  the  infinite.  He  is  in  the 
fullest  degree  to  appreciate,  understand, 
.and  enjoy  the  present ;  and  when  he  has 
thoroughly  exhausted  the  old  heavens  and 
the  old  earth,  then,  and  not  until  then, 
may  he  give  free  course  to  his  inner 
promptings,  and  attempt  to  scale  the  un¬ 
imaginable  heights  of  infinity. 

This  is  no  wire-spun  inference  from  one 
or  two  isolated  passages  in  Plato’s  writ¬ 
ings.  Speculation  has  advanced  not  one 
step  farther  than  where  he  left  it ;  he 
stands  confessedly  at  the  head  of  the 
speculative  genius  of  the  world.  And  he 
Las,  without  exception,  adhered  to  the 
dialogue,  with  all  its  scenic  accom]>ani- 
ments,  as  the  type  in  which  dialectic 
is  to  be  exhibited.  And  his  dialogues  are 
acknowledged,  in  a  half-sighted  manner, 
to  be  examples  of  the  dialectic  art.  By 
those  who  make  this  half-sighted  acknow¬ 
ledgment  astonishment  has  been  expressed 
at  the  variety  of  subjects  treated  upon 
in  the  ditterent  dialogues,  their  notion  evi¬ 
dently  being  that  dialectic  is  a  kind  of  or¬ 
ganic  art,  like  logic  or  arithmetic,  in 


which  the  process  is  in  principle  the  sjune, 
with  whatever  subject-matter.  The  rea¬ 
son  for  the  diversity  of  subjects  treated 
upon  in  the  dialogues  is,  that  Plato  w'as  not 
sure  w’hat  subject  was  more  important 
to  be  studied  with  a  view  to  strengthening 
the  faculty  whereby  the  infinite  was  to  be 
reached,  in.osmuch  .as  he  w'as  unacquainted 
with  the  exact  nature  and  requirements  of 
th.at  faculty  itself.  It  must,  however,  be 
conceded,  that  he  does  show  a  preference 
for  certain  pursuits  and  topics,  though 
his  selection  has  been,  on  the  other  hand, 
greatly  criticised.  But  the  enormous  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  education  preparatory  to  the 
study  of  the  science  of  real  being  itself  is 
confessed  by  himself,  insomuch  that  he  is 
compelled  to  devise  a  peculiar  condition 
of  society  for  its  realization.  If  we  un¬ 
derstand  Pl.ato  aright,  this  education 
would  be  such  as  could  end  only  with  life 
itself ;  for  at  what  earlier  period  than  the 
hour  of  dis-solution  could  a  man  say,  “  I 
have  exhausted  the  universe,  and  come  to 
the  end  of  its  successions  ”  ? 

It  belonged  to  the  genius  akin  to  mild¬ 
ness  to  conceive  that  this  pre^taratory 
course  could  be  completed,  and  time  still 
bo  left  for  the  study  of  the  infinite. 
Nevertheless,  suppose  it  complete,  and 
the  powers  of  the  dialectician  mature,  his 
sense  of  life  at  its  keenest,  his  knowledge 
of  the  universe  all-comprehensive.  What 
next  ?  What  is  dialectic  in  itself? — what 
can  be  said  in  description  of  the  dialectic¬ 
al  faculty  ?  Plato,  it  has  been  remarked, 
describes  dialectic  as  the  science  of 
sciences,  the  crown  and  coping-stone  of 
the  sciences.  Therefore,  this  master- 
science  must  possess  that  which  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  notion  of  science,  namely,  the 
recognition  and  investigation  of  laws  and 
principles.  And,  moreover,  by  virtue  of 
its  own  peculiar  nature  and  object,  it  must 
differ  from  the  formality  of  special  science. 
It  must  be,  not  method,  but  the  very  soul 
of  method ;  it  must  be,  not  order,  but  the 
very  essence  of  it ;  it  must  be  fettered  by 
no  law,  but  is  to  be  a  law  unto  itself. 
Thus  it  is  to  be  the  spirit,  substance,  high¬ 
est  completeness,  of  the  contents  of  the 
sevenal  sciences.  The  faculty  of  this 
science  Plato  designates  vovg,  intuition, 
the  highest  reason,  the  summit  of  the  imme¬ 
diate  faculty — terms  which  sufficiently  in¬ 
dicate  his  conception  of  its  nature.  This 
is  about  the  sum  of  what  he  says  respect¬ 
ing  the  science  and  the  faculty  of  the  in¬ 
finite  ;  and  beyond  this  speculation  may 
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confess  itself  unable  to  proceed.  The 
German  description  of  the  same  science 
of  the  infinite,  as  “  the  movement  of  op¬ 
posites  the  terms  of  Coleridge’s  defini¬ 
tion  of  method,  as  “  unity  in  progression 
the  Hegelian  logic,  the  continuous  rejec¬ 
tion  of  contradictory  ideas  —  all  these 
might  be  with  propriety  applied  to  de¬ 
signate  the  dialectic  of  Plato.  Speculation 
has  advanced  no  jot  since  Plato.  The 
most  bold,  sustained,  and  daring  thinkers 
of  the  world  have  soared  these  heights, 
and  found  an  infinite  beyond  them ;  their 
fall  has  proved  that  to  us  the  absolute, 
the  unconditioned,  the  infinite,  must  ever 
remain  the  unknown. 

And  now  is  it  not  among  the  marvels 
of  human  history  that  one  endowed  W'ith 
gifts  so  singularly  varied  as  Plato  —  a 
dramatist  as  great  as  Homer,  and  as  sub¬ 
lime  as  iEschylus  ;  a  humorist  more  deli¬ 
cately  delicious,  and  perhaps  as  powerful, 
as  Aristophanes ;  a  mathematician  and 
physicist,  completely  endowed  with  what 
was  known — that  this  man,  who  seemed 
bom  to  revel  in  the  present  world  of  men 
and  things,  should  have  cast  all  other  de¬ 
signs  into  subordination  to  the  hopeless 
hope  of  scaling  the  infinite?  Is  it  that 
the  greatest  naturalist  is,  moreover,  a 
urist  ?  Or  is  it  that  we  have,  indeed, 
ere  bound  up  together  in  one  the  souls 
of  two  men — ^the  sententious,  humorous, 
moral,  practical,  inscrutable  Socrates,  and 
the  sublimely  enthusiastic  Plato?  We 
know  not,  and  crave  forgiveness  for  sug¬ 
gesting  that  solution.  But  mark  how 
magnificently  Plato  confesses  his  owti 
failure.  He  leads  us  in  safety  not  to  the 
infinite  or  unconditioned,  but  to  the 
ideal ;  and  he  can  only  depict  the  ideal 
by  reference  to  what  man  has  seen  and 
heard  in  the  sensible.  The  ideal  is  a 
place  or  world  corresponding  in  beauty 
and  glory  to  the  visible  world  ;  to  express 
the  absoluteness  of  his  belief  in  the  ob¬ 
jective  existence  of  this  ideal  world,  he  is 
led  into  a  realism,  of  which  w'e  have 
spoken,  with  regard  to  the  visible  world : 
as  the  sun  is  the  luminary  of  the  visible 
world,  so  is  the  idea  of  the  good  the  light 
and  glory  of  the  ideal  world.  Finally, 
the  human  nature  is  unable  to  bear  the 
saying  that  the  light  and  life-giver  of  the 
ideal  world  is  an  impersonal  principle ; 
and  he  hastens  to  clothe  his  idea  of  the 
good  with  Divine  Personality.  Here  is 
the  triumphant  failure  of  this  grand  essay : 
the  infinite  becomes  the  ideal ;  and  human 


faculties  can  not  reach  beyond  the  ideal  I 
Discomfited  philosophy  may,  however, 
console  itself  by  renecting  upon  what  it 
has  without  doubt  achieved.  What  ren¬ 
ders  Plato  the  pride  and  glory  of  the 
world,  one  of  the  most  renowned  names 
among  men  ?  It  Is  that  he  has  more 
clearly  than  any  other  opened  up  to  our 
gaze  the  wonders  of  that  ideal  w'orld  of 
which  we  are  all  more  or  less  conscious,  in 
which  to  live  is  our  life  indeed  ;  and  that 
he  has  more  fully,  and  with  diviner  elo¬ 
quence  than  any  other,  drawn  out  the 
parallel  between  the  exhaustless  wonders, 
profusion,  and  magnificence  of  the  real 
world  about  us,  and  the  unutterable 
splendor  of  the  spiritual  and  ideal.  In 
this  service,  w^e  find  that  he  has  explored 
more  diligently  and  happily  than  others 
the  universe  of  nature,  and  that  micro¬ 
cosm,  the  heart  of  man.  The  actual  is 
hanging  in  gorgeous  folds  about  the  ideal. 
We  have  seen  how  much  Plato  saw  in, 
an<l  took  out  of,  the  comparatively  feeble 
philosophy  which  preceded  him.  His  in¬ 
structed  observation  drew  no  less  copioiu 
a  supply  from  the  life  of  the  generation 
amidst  which  he  found  himself.  He  re¬ 
spected  every  thing ;  no  opinion  was  so 
palpably  absurd  as  to  meet  with  his  unin¬ 
quiring  scorn ;  no  object  was  so  mean  as 
to  avoid  his  wondering  and  reverential 
scrutiny.  So  that  in  result  the  fame  and 
value  of  Plato  consists  not  in  his  being  the 
philosopher  of  the  infinite,  but  in  his  Inung 
the  philosopher  of  the  finite,  the  revealur  of 
nature  to  man,  of  man  to  himself,  and  of 
the  relations  between  the  idealizing  ten¬ 
dencies  of  human  nature,  and  versicolored 
multiform  actuality  in  the  midst  of  which 
God  has  granted  that  man  should  ex¬ 
patiate.  From  this  point  of  view,  how 
great  and  wise  a  teacher  he  appears !  He 
pleads  for  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
until  his  passionate  earnestness  awakens 
in  his  hearers  a  faith  that  was  not  re¬ 
vealed.  He  points  constantly  upwards  to 
the  unseen  heavens,  the  abode  of  the  half- 
enshadowed  forms  of  goodness,  loveliness, 
and  truth,  in  order  that  the  unsteady 
eyes  of  mortals  may  follow  his  direction : 
he  proclaims  the  great  fact  of  a  state  of 
prior  existence,  which  is  at  times  break¬ 
ing  forth  to  man  in  a  dinmess  of  half-me¬ 
mory  ;  and  no  theory  on  the  stultified 
question  of  the  origin  of  ideas  can  com¬ 
pare  with  the  Platonic  doctrine  of  anam¬ 
nesis.  The  germ  of  every  science,  the 
eloquence  of  every  art,  are  enfolded  in 
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that  nebulous  confusion  called  by  Plato 
his  “  philosophy.” 

Had  Plato  lived  in  another  ape  of  the 
world,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  this 
prince  of  philosophers  would  have  been 
the  greatest  of  ])oet8.  But  he  lived  in  an 
age  when  philosophy  was  the  religion  of 
the  world ;  and  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
most  nobly  gifted  to  strive  to  gain,  in  be¬ 
half  of  his  fellow-mortals,  some  certainty 
in  the  present,  and  hope  for  the  future. 
Otherwise,  the  question  must  have  occur¬ 
red  to  him,  whether  it  were  not  best  to 
cease  the  search  for  the  knowledge  of  the 
unknowable,  to  live  the  ideal  life  reveal¬ 
ed,  and  repose  in  calm  security  upon  the 
everlasting  infinite  around,  whilst  enjoy¬ 
ing  and  working  in  the  present  with  what¬ 
ever  zeal  and  faculty  he  could  command. 
We  who  are  called  Christians  stand  in  a 
wondrously  difterent  position  from  the 
heathen  Plato.  We  were  never  to  reach 
the  Infinite,  but  the  Infinite  has  mercifully 
stooped  to  us.  Leaving  the  eternities  and 
infinities,  and  in  a  manner  how  mysterious 
and  incomprehensible  entering  within  the 
bounds  of  time  and  space,  God  has  made 
known  to  us  his  Personality,  his  infinite 
love  and  compassion  for  us.  Revelation 
has  appointed  to  us  the  bounds  of  our 
thoughts  not  less  distinctly  than  the  sphere 
of  our  duties.  We  know  of  the  Infinite 
that  it  is  an  infinite  of  love.  With  this 
we  are  to  be  contented,  and  would  that  it 
could  be  said  of  all  of  us  that  we  are  so ! 

It  has  often  been  observed  that  a  cer¬ 
tain  degree  of  similitude  exists  between 
the  philosophy  of  Plato  and  the  revealed 
word.  This  similarity  is  both  external  and 
internal.  We  would  speak  very  reverent¬ 
ly,  and  say  that  Plato  is  the  Bible  of 
Heathenism.*  It  is  so,  in  that  it  is  the 
only  heathen  book  which  defines  for  man¬ 
kind  the  boundaries  and  coasts  of  the  ideal 
world,  that  it  alone  strives  to  shape  a 
pathway  to  this  world,  that  it  alone 
creates  and  intensifies  in  the  human  breast 
the  belief  that  this  grand  goal  may  per- 


*  We  can  scarcely  be  misunderstood  in  venturing 
upon  a  comparison  between  the  revealed  word  and 
tlie  writings  of  Plato.  When  we  say  that  Plato  was 
the  Bible  of  Heathenism,  we  mean  only  that  it  was 
the  purest  code  of  ethics  which  the  heathen  world 
poesesBcd :  it  was  a  light  ia  darkness,  but  could  not 
do  more  than  make  the  darkness  around  itself  miser¬ 
able,  lacking  the  authority  and  fullness  which  belong 
to  revelation.  The  difference  between  the  two  is  the 
difference  between  man  inquiring  after  God,  and  God 
revealing  himself  to  man. 


chanco  be  reached,  that  it  alone  insists 
stemljr  and  unwaveringly  upon  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  a  conversion  and  change  of  nature : 
it  is  so,  inasmuch  as  it  contains  the  history 
of  the  life  and  death  of  the  noblest  pagan 
confessor  of  the  truth  :  it  is  so  by  the  wit¬ 
ness  of  the  thousands  who  have  pointed  to 
it  as  the  awakener  and  strengtn  of  their 
faith  and  hope. 

But  the  parallelism  may  be  carried  on 
still  further.  The  ideal  life  of  Plato  is 
hard  and  impracticable  by  the  side  of  the 
i<leal  of  the  Gospel,  the  beginning  and 
end  of  whose  commandment  is  love.  The 
one  is  a  brave  but  losing  strife  with  the 
infinite,  the  other  is  the  mandate  of  the 
infinite  given  to  man.  We  have  said  that 
the  ideal  world  of  Plato  is  shadowed  out 
and  mirrored  forth  by  the  natural  world. 
How  much  more  truly  may  this  be  affirm¬ 
ed  of  revelation  !  The  Author  of  revela¬ 
tion  is  also  the  Author  of  nature  :  nature 
is  the  record  of  the  laws  by  which  the 
Divine  Creator  works;  revelation  is  the 
covenant  containing  the  conditions  of  his 
promises  to  man.  Can  you  hope  to  cur¬ 
tail  and  modify  the  curl  of  the  changing 
w.ave  that  swirls  past  you  in  the  rush  of  the 
broad  river  ?  Can  you  desire  to  trim,  or 
in  any  wise  alter,  the  free  lines  of  the  tre- 
forms,  or  to  break  the  outlines  of  the  hills? 
Then,  only  then,  may  you  expect  to  re¬ 
duce  to  exact  system  and  dove-tailed 
order  the  life-giving  principles  of  the 
Revealed  Infinity.  What  a  wonderful 
drama,  what  a  magnificent,  solemn,  and 
terrible  grotesque  is  the  face  of  nature, 
with  its  storms  and  sunshine ;  its  swiftly 
passing  lights  and  shadows ;  its  careering 
thunder-clouds  and  relentless  rains,  and 
its  sweet  blue  in  which  are  placed  the 
quiet  white  clouds  !  How  full  of  mystery 
is  a  dark  mist,  which  yet  may  be  filled 
with  close  grain  of  purple  drops  by  the 
uprising  of  the  sun  1  How  awful  is  the 
sea  raging  in  the  white  wild  waves, 
which  yet  once  again,  as  anciently,  shall 
from  placid  level  send  forth  a  gleam  to 
mingle  in  the  colors  of  the  disk  which 
sinks  upon  it  1  Wind  and  vapor,  hail  and 
snow,  storm-cloud  and  eirrhus — we  know 
them  not,  we  can  not  utter  their  mystery. 
Wo  know  only  thus  much,  that  they 
“  fulfill  His  word that  the  being  and  will 
of  the  Personal  God  is  the  code  of  the 
universe.  And  how  strange,  portentous, 
grotesque,  and  hazardous  a  thing  is  human 
life ;  in  its  origin  and  end,  in  its  struggles, 
its  achievements,  joys  and  sorrows !  How 
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awful  is  man  when  he  laughs  and  when  ] 
he  weeps !  He  is  conscious  of  an  almost  j 
infinite  capacity,  prompting  him  forever  j 
to  work  at  something  ;  yet  he  is  dumb  or 
scarcely  articulate,  concerning  what  is  I 
within  him.  He  feels  possession  of  an  ir-  j 
resistible  power  to  do  or  not  to  do,  which 
he  calls  his  will ;  and  yet  once  in  every 
day  must  he  desperately  lie  down,  and 
lose  for  some  hours  all  consciousness  of 
will  and  promptings  of  infinite  capacity. 
So  that,  lamenting  these  conditions,  he 
calls  himself  in  deplorable  weakness  the 
victim  of  necessity,  until  he  is  taught  to 
call  himself  rather  the  child  of  God !  Not 
less  closely  does  revelation  fit  the  life  of 
man  than  it  fits  the  order  of  nature.  In 
the  first  place  by  psalm  and  burthen,  by 
precept  and  by  history,  by  rite  and  para- , 
able,  is  man  declared  unto  himself ;  his  : 
mighty  helplessness  is  Imd  bare  ;  his  pas-  ' 
sionate  joys  and  sorrows  are  most  pa-  j 
thetically  expressed  ;  the  conscious  or  un- 1 
conscious  need  of  his  spiritual  nature  is  ! 
drawn  and  set  in  the  strongest  light :  so 
that  there  is  no  book  to  be  placed  beside 
the  Bible  for  dramatic  power  and  pathos. 
Then,  amidst  all  this  comes  the  history  of 
the  causes  of  all  the  imperfection  and  suf¬ 
fering  ;  the  act  of  disobedience,  the  obscu¬ 
ration  of  human  faculties,  the  sundering  of 
human  life.  The  whole  scene  of  the  uni¬ 
verse  is  depicted,  and  man  seems  to  lie  in 
the  centre  of  heaven,  earth,  and  hell.  The 
grand  serenity  and  repose  of  heaven,  full 
of  worship  and  solemnest,  subliinest  pa¬ 
geantry,  “  vast  images  in  glimmering 
dawn,”  stand  in  contrast  to  the  earth 
which  lies  under  sentence  of  death,  beauti¬ 
ful  yet  convulsed,  weeping  yet  striving 
to  smile  amidst  her  pangs ;  and  in  still  ex- 
tremer  contrast  appear  the  unendurably 
quick,  furious,  and  disproportioned  inov- 
ings  of  the  children  of  the  pit.  Finally,  and  ! 
as  the  triumphant  issue  of  all  things,  man 
is  brought,  by  the  life  and  death  of  the 
Lord  Christ,  into  immediate  relation  with 
the  Eternal  and  Infinite ;  his  duties  are 
defined ;  and  among  the  rest,  that  his  duty 
towards  the  Infinite  is  faith. 

The  world  has  had  only  two  philo¬ 
sophies  —  Platonism,  and  Christianity, 
which  has  superseded  Platonism  in  the 
necessities  of  the  world.  Most  of  the 
points  of  resemblance  between  these  two 
might  be  exhibited  as  points  also  of  con- 1 
trast,  and  Platonism  thus  be  brought  up 
as  testimony  against  itself  in  regard  to  | 
the  superiority  of  Christianity.  Platonism  i 
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is  a  pure  hypothesis ;  Christianity  is  a  fact 
with  external  evidence.  Platonism  re¬ 
quires  impossible  conditions  in  order  to 
its  realization  ;  Christianity  is  adapted  to 
the  present  state  of  the  world.  Platonism 

Provides  only  for  the  satisfaction  of  the 
igher  necessities  of  a  select  few  ;  Christ¬ 
ianity  commands  “all  men  everywhere 
to  repent.”  Platonism  arouses  the  hope 
of  immortality,  without  its  blessedness, 
connecting  the  doctrine  with  its  fancy  of 
transmigration ;  Christianity  proclaims  the 
life  that  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God.  The 
Republic  of  Plato  is  a  theory  of  a  perfect 
state  which  can  never  be  realized  in  this 
world,  ending  with  the  dream  of  what 
happened  to  Er,  the  son  of  Armenius,  in 
another  world :  the  revelation  of  the 
Bible  jnoclaims  what  it  is  God’s  will 
to  accomplish  for  our  race,  and  ends  with 
the  vision  of  the  new  heavens  and  the 
new  earth.  The  Perfect  Commonwealth 
is  an  iron  system  which  provides  for  every 
hour  of  the  life  of  the  individual :  the 
Church  of  Christ  is  an  indeterminate  or¬ 
ganization,  typical  of  the  freedom  and 
catholicity  of  the  inner  fellowship  of  the 
Divine  life.  Thus,  both  in  its  similarities 
and  its  contrasts,  does  Platonism  bear  re¬ 
cord  to  Christianity  ;  and  in  both,  also,  it 
prepared  the  world  for  the  reception  of 
the  Christian  faith. 

Neo-Platonism  is,  in  very  many  respects, 
(as  our  readers  know,)  to  be  markedly 
and  totally  distinguished  from  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  Plato  himself.  Neo-Platonism 
sprang  forward  as  the  fierce  opponent  of 
Christianity  at  the  time  of  its  ^pearing ; 
and  very  quickly  did  the  defenders  of 
Christianity  conceive  or  find  it  indispens¬ 
able  to  adopt  from  their  philosophical 
opponents,  who  treated  them  as  rude  and 
ignorant  men,  a  mannerism  and  mode  of 
thought  which  has  since  exclusively  usurp¬ 
ed  the  name  of  the  Platonic.  Neo-Pla¬ 
tonism  agrees  w'ith  Plato  himself,  and  dif¬ 
fers  from  Christianity,  in  a  certain  aristo- 
cratical  spirit.  The  mysteries  of  the  high¬ 
er  spiritual  life,  in  the  conception  of  Plato, 
were  not  meant  for  the  multitude,  but 
only  for  the  happy  few  provided  with  ca¬ 
pacity  and  leisure  to  enjoy  them.  Those 
who  followed  Plato  added  to  this  the 
spirit  of  sectaries,  embittered  by  the  on- 
position  of  the  Aristotelians  ;  they  maim 
a  secret  and  a  mystery  of  the  tenets  of 
their  professed  master,  and  by  their  an¬ 
tagonistic  position  lost  more  and  more  of 
his  spirit.  They  cultivated  to  extrava- 
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chance  his  mysticism  and  enthnsiasm ;  they 
renewed  his  search  after  the  absolnte ; 
while  they  lost  his  delight  in  the  present 
world,  and  all  that  was  included  m  this. 
They  were  men  of  a  scientific  rather  than 
a  genial  turn  of  mind.  They  further  dif¬ 
fered  from  their  founder  in  the  complexion 
of  their  faith.  Their  belief  in  the  power 
of  the  highest  reason  led  them  to  use  it 
as  an  instrument  for  the  overthrow  of 
every  thing  which  was  not  strictly  amen¬ 
able  to  reason.  For  examjtle,  Plato  him¬ 
self  h.ad  the  utmost  reverence  for  the  popu¬ 
lar  religion,  and  for  the  myths  in  which  it 
was  embodied.  He  makes  mythology  an 
essential  part  of  his  educational  training, 
and  only  interferes  with  the  myths  which 
he  found  already  in  existence  in  his  own 
time  when  they  were  at  variance  with  his 
own  preconceptions  of  the  worthiness  and 
dignity  of  the  divine  jiersonages  concern¬ 
ing  w'hom  they  were  w'ritten.  In  such 
cases,  ho  held  that  the  truth  was  corrupted 
by  the  human  medium ;  but  he  never  dream¬ 
ed  of  calling  the  myth  itself  into  question, 
or  weakening  it  by  allegorizing  or  rational¬ 
izing  explanations.  The  Neo-l*latonist,  on 
the  other  hand,  rationalized  every  thing. 
At  Alexandria,  about  the  time  of  the  first 
promulgation  of  the  (rospel,  they  h.ad  come 
into  contact  with  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  ; 
and  in  the  WTitings  of  thftphilosophic  Philo 
the  .lew,  there  prevails  a  singular  com¬ 
promise  between  rationalism  and  litenal 
acceptation.  The  Neo-Plat onists  h.ad  fur¬ 
ther  imbibed  an  oriental  spirit,  of  which 
no  trace  is  discernible  in  the  most  (ireek 
of  Greek  writers.  The  earliest  of  the 
Christi.an  Fathers  show  manifest  signs  of 
the  influence  which  this,  the  philosophy 
of  the  day,  had  upon  themselves.  They 
call  Christianity  the  philosophy — the  only 
philosophy  of  life ;  and  Christianity  re¬ 
ceived  its  first  tincture  of  purely  hum.an 
thought  from  the  intolerant  mystic  hea¬ 
then  faith  of  the  reason,  becoming  imbued 
with  a  mysticism  which  its  own  inherent 
sublimity  can  afford  to  wear,  and  a  ration¬ 
alism  which  it  is  the  burden  of  its  faith  to 
support — a  prototype  of  the  transforma¬ 
tions  so  soon  to  ensue,  in  which  the  ori¬ 
ginal  simplicity  of  the  Divine  word  be¬ 
came  intermingled  for  better  or  for  worse 
with  the  forms  and  inventions  of  the  hum<an 
intellect. 

Christianity  proclaimed  the  possibility 
of  a  higher  inward  life,  arising  from  the 
immediacy  of  the  relations  in  which  it 
placed  mankind  with  the  infinite.  And  it 


made  humility  and  the  abnegation  of  self 
the  condition  upon  which  this  higher  life 
was  to  be  enjoyed.  This  violently  op¬ 
posed  to  it  the  exclusive  and  self-subsist¬ 
ing  spirit  of  the  philosophy  of  the  age, 
which  was  a  mixture  of  Platonism  in  ah- 
straoto  and  the  colossal  theosophy  of  the 
East.  It  was  conceived  pr.articable  to 
include  the  spirit,  and  in  part  the  sub¬ 
stance,  of  this  philosophy  in  the  Christian 
idea.  That  the  vivifying  influence  of  the 
(irospel  was  universal,  was  always  ad¬ 
mitted  ;  but  there  were  truths  contained 
in  it  which  the  multitude  of  believers 
could  not  penetrate ;  an  order  of  men 
was  already  separated  to  pursue  these 
superior  directions  of  contemplation ;  and 
in  Christianity  was  established  a  resem- 
bhance  to  the  esoteric  and  exoteric  teach¬ 
ings  of  heathenism.  To  this  tendency 
the  heathen  philosophy,  which  opposed 
itself  to  the  simple  faith,  oftered  a  power¬ 
ful  alliance  ;  and  the  various  sects  of  the 
(rnostics,  whose  disputes  are  spread  over 
the  greater  part  of  the  first  three  centuries 
of  Christianity,  exhibit,  as  their  common 
feature,  a  coalition  of  Christian  verities 
with  the  Platonic  abstractions,  and  with 
the  hypostatic  intuitions  of  the  Asiatic 
religions.  The  revelation  of  truth  became 
the  philosophy  of  ecstasy. 

We  can  not  particularize  at  length  the 
great  Gnostic  movement.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  th.at  the  mystic  and  sublime  elements 
of  Christianity  received  from  it  a  jirodi- 
gious  expansion,  whilst  they  were  com¬ 
mingled  with  much  that  was  merely  and 
fantastically  of  human  invention ;  and 
that  Platonism  and  the  Platonic  became 
henceforth  synonymous  with  the  elevated 
and  transcendental  in  thought  and  feeling. 
But  the  Gnostic  extravagance  aided  to 
pave  the  way  for  another  scarcely  leas 
important  example  of  the  handling  of 
Divine  truth  by  human  philosophy,  which 
is  next  to  be  described. 

From  the  earliest  period  the  center  of 
the  higher  life  given  by  Christianity  was 
by  human  pride  of  philosophy  placed  els^ 
where  than  the  center  of  the  Christian 
faith ;  and  a  distinction  arose  between  the 
TTvevfiaTiKoi  and  the  tpvxiKoly  it  being  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  speculative  truths  of  the 
Revelation  were  to  be  studied  apart  from 
the  vitalizing  power  which  acted  so  w'on- 
drously  upon  the  hearts  and  lives  of  the 
mass  of  believers.  Had  the  mystery  ot 
the  Christi.an  faith  been  always  taken 
along  with  its  power,  the  development  of 
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Christianity  would  have  been  historically 
very  different.  Committed  to  the  devices 
of  human  thought,  Christianity,  in  the 
first  place,  as  we  have  just  seen,  assimilated 
to  itself  the  hybrid  philosophy  called 
“Neo-Platonism;”  which  resulted  in  the 
aberrations  of  Gnosticism  and  Manichse- 
ism,  whei'aby  the  philosophic  reason  is 
seen  in  partial  revolt  against  the  practical 
answer  given  by  the  faith  to  the  various 
subjects  of  its  H{>eculation;  and  the  specu¬ 
lative  point  of  view  is  carried  away  from 
the  simply  faithful ;  mere  practical  ortho¬ 
doxy,  thus  abandoned,  being  already  in¬ 
vested  with  a  kind  of  narrowness.  Christ¬ 
ianity,  meanwhile,  continued  to  be  as¬ 
sailed  by  philosophy ;  and  it  found  its 
adversaries  of  the  second  and  third  cen¬ 
turies — both  pagan  and,  e8})ecially,  here¬ 
tical — in  possession  of  a  method  in  the 
Aristotelian  logic,  against  which  the  in¬ 
ferior  Stoical  logic  in  vogue  could  not 
avail.  It  was  found  requisite,  in  the  next 
place,  to  adopt  and  study,  for  the  sake  of 
their  argumentative  value,  the  forms  of 
Aristotle.  Thus  was  Christianity  made 
the  receptacle  of  the  wavering  creeds  of 
the  two  most  opposed  philosophies  of 
antiquity.  The  beginner  of  the  innova¬ 
tion  M^as  St.  Augustine,  the  apostle  of 
orthodoxy  in  the  west,  at  the  end  of  the 
fourth  century.  Augustine  was  by  nature 
a  Platonist,  a  sublimely  speculative  genius, 
but  who  subjected  the  free  course  of  his 
contemplative  bent  to  the  necessities  of 
the  controversialist,  and  thus  acquired 
the  habit  of  expressing  revealeil  truth  in 
an  argumentative  form,  being  in  this  the 
forerunner  of  a  multitude.  A  century 
later  lk>ethius  followed  the  initiative  of 
Augustine,  though  from  other  motives. 
As  a  philosopher,  he  formed  the  immense 
design  of  transfusing  the  substance  of 
Greek  speculation  into  Latin,  thereby  to 

{irovide  for  the  continued  empire  of  phi- 
osophy  over  the  world.  In  this  way  was 
introduced  to  the  West  the  latest  Eclec¬ 
ticism  of  the  schools  of  Athens,  which 
consisted  in  an  attempt  to  reconcile  Plato 
and  Aristotle.  From  this  foundation 
arose  the  long-enduring  edifice  of  Scholas¬ 
ticism. 

Aristotle  was,  in  the  first  instance, 
studied  exclusively  for  his  method,  and 
liated  both  for  the  sake  of  the  assistance 
which  he  had  afforded  to  the  enemies  of 
the  faith,  and  with  the  antipathy  of  men 
Platonic  in  tone  and  education.  But 
gradually  the  degrees  in  which  he  ap¬ 


proaches  Platonism  were  recognized;  and 
as  his  logical  treatises  were  neutral,  the 
hostility  gave  place  to  admiration  and  a 
venerating  spirit  which  ultimately  ceded 
the  preeminence  to  him.  The  inconsistent 
realism  of  the  great  founder  of  the  Peri¬ 
patetics,  of  which  we  have  spoken,  was 
welcomed  as  agreeable  to  many  things  in 
Plato,  and  stretched  out  so  as  to  meet 
the  Platonic  idealism.  The  logical  Aris¬ 
totle  wa.s  evidently  an  application  of  the 
philosophy  of  language  to  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  mature.  The  logical  Plato,  more 
inscrutable,  was  perhaps  the  same  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  same  interpretation,  amongst 
other  things.  The  result  of  the  combina¬ 
tion  was  a  Platonic  enthusiasm  of  theo¬ 
logical  thinking,  embraced  in  an  Aris¬ 
totelian  rigor  of  form  and  positivism  of 
reasoning,  of  which,  while  still  immature, 
the  chief  representatives  are  Scotus  Eri- 
gena  in  the  tenth,  and  Abelard  in  the 
twelfth,  century. 

The  Christian  Platonists  of  the  preced¬ 
ing  centuries  had  assigned  to  the  ideas 
an  abode  in  the  Divine  mind,  as  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  order  and  constitution  ob¬ 
served  in  the  creation.  Aristotle  hail,  in 
his  Physics,  in  a  generalizing  way,  de¬ 
scribed  every  sensible  object  as  consisting 
of  matter  and  oi  form — “  matter”  mean¬ 
ing  that  which  constitutes  a  sensible  ob¬ 
ject  ;  “  form,”  that  which  distinguishes 
sensible  objects  into  different  classes. 
By  adopting  Aristotle’s  term  of  form,  and 
attaching  to  it  the  cognition  of  the  per¬ 
sonal  nature  of  the  Deity,  means  were 
found  of  reconciling  Aristotle  with  Plato.* 
Aristotle  had  only  attacked  the  ideas  a.s 
a  theory  of  the  individuals  of  the  natural 
world;  not  as  the  eternal  reasons  of 
things  as  contemplated  by  the  Deity. 
“  Indeed,”  remarks  Bishop  Hamden, 
“  Aristotle  might  be  held  to  have  invested 
his  abstract  forms  with  some  such  preiii- 
istence,  in  a.ssigning  them  as  the  ultimate 
ends  to  which  nature  is  conceived  to  tend 
in  all  its  manifold  operations  and  produc¬ 
tions,  with  instinctive  and  unceasing 
effort.”  The  conception  which  the  Christ¬ 
ian  followers  of  Plato  attached  to  the 
word  “idea,”  Avas  henceforward  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  word  “  form.” 

Logical  truth  was,  by  Aristotle,  not¬ 
withstanding  his  realism,  definitely  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  metaphysical  truth.  But 
logic,  or  the  science  of  general  principles 
applied  to  deductive  purposes,  is  apt  to 
be  mistaken  for  an  interpreter  of  nature, 
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and  universality  of  the  mental  conceptions  I 
expressed  in  language  to  be  contused 
with  universality  in  point  of  fact.  So  ! 
that,  in  this  view,  the  more  abstract  the 
conception,  the  more  valuable,  as  scien¬ 
tific,  the  truths  it  contains.  Logical  truth, 
thus  contused  with  metaphysical,  pro¬ 
duces  a  corruption  of  idealism ;  and  if  in 
a  similar  way  confused  with  the  physical 
province,  it  has  the  effect  of  crippling 
investigation.  In  such  a  jihilosophy  the 
point  of  view  is  wholly  metaphysical. 

Such  a  philosophy  was  Scholasticism — 
a  system  which  received  into  its  bosom 
the  8ee<is  of  dissolution  in  the  shape  of 
the  too  rigorous  method  by  Avhich  it  hoped 
to  exhibit  and  enforce  all  truth.  It  was  a 
bold  and,  for  four  centuries,  a  successful 
attempt  to  adjust  the  balance  between 
reason  and  faith.  It  saw  in  Christianity 
the  seeds  of  all  truth — all  science ;  and  its 
design  was  to  subject  specul.ative,  moral, 
and  physical  truth  to  the  theological  point 
of  view.  But,  unhappily,  it  sought  to  do 
this  not  by  infusing  the  religious  element 
into  scientific  investigation,  but  by  apply¬ 
ing  to  the  several  sciences  the  d  priori 
method  by  which  theology  proceeds,  in¬ 
stead  of  permitting  each  science  to  rest 
upon  its  own  principles,  and  to  be  pursued 
in  the  method  natural  to  it.  This  mode 
of  proce<lure  was,  beyond  doubt,  right 
and  justifiable  in  speculative  and  moral 
science,  falsely  so  called.  There  is  no 
ideal  for  man  but  the  Christian  ideal ;  all 
Other  ideals  are  only  historical  evidence 
to  the  glory  of  this.  There  is  no  need  to 
haggle  and  vex  the  brain  about  the  inde¬ 
pendence  or  non-independence  of  the 
principles  of  morality,  when  I  know  that 
the  practice  of  virtue  is  the  law  of  God  to 
me.  Scholasticism,  then,  was  jierfectly 
right  in  its  conception  of  the  subordina¬ 
tion  due  from  speculation  and  morality 
to  theology;  and  its  period  is  to  be 
pointed  at  as  the  only  one  in  the  history 
of  mankind  in  which  the  true  relation 
between  these  sciences  has  been  main¬ 
tained.  But  the  Aristotelianism  within 
its  hosom  ruined  Scholasticism.  The  uni¬ 
versality  of  the  design  failed  from  the  uni¬ 
versality  of  the  method. 

In  the  desire  to  exhibit  God  as  the 
center  and  circumference  of  the  universe, 
it  was  deemed  requisite  to  embrace 
physics  also  in  the  same  d  priori  method. 
For  this  a  precedent  was  found  in  the 
method  of  physical  investigation  among 
the  ancients.  A  number  of  the  Aristo¬ 


telian  principles,  which  were  strictly  lo¬ 
gical,  and  not  physical — generalizations  of 
the  mind,  not  facts  of  nature — were  de¬ 
ported  into  the  one  great  theological 
scheme  of  Scholasticism,  and  the  research 
into  nature  prevented.  Such  principles 
were  the  doctrine  of  contrarieties,  where¬ 
by  it  was  concluded  that  because  certain 
notions  exclude  one  another,  therefore 
there  are  certain  correspondences  in  na¬ 
ture  which,  in  like  manner,  mutually  ex¬ 
clude  one  another ;  the  principle  of  trans¬ 
mutation  of  bodies,  whereby  a  power  of 
change  from  one  form  of  being  to  another 
was  attributed  to  nature,  similar  to  the 
power  of  the  imagination  to  vary  the 
forms  whfch  it  can  summon  up  to  infinity  ; 
the  principle  of  privation,  and,  in  short, 
the  whole  theory  of  motion  ;  and  the  dis¬ 
tinction  between  potential  and  actual 
being.  Thus  was  physical  genius  pre¬ 
vented  from  expatiating  in  its  proper 
domain,  until  its  shackled  condition,  in 
the  age  of  disruption,  aroused  the  eman¬ 
cipating  strength  of  Bacon. 

It  will  be  instructive,  after  this  sketch 
of  the  building  up  and  contents  of  Scholas¬ 
ticism,  to  look  at  the  edifice  itself,  as  it 
stands.  What  is  it  as  a  whole — principles, 
method,  and  every  thing  else  together? 
How  does  the  theological  element  per¬ 
vade  and  weld  together  the  heterogeneous 
materials?  Scholasticism  reached  its  ma¬ 
turity  in  the  course  of  the  thirteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  and  its  greatest  names  are  Albertus 
Magnus,  Thomas  Aquinas,  Duns  Scotus, 
and  William  Ockham.  One  book  is  its 
type — the  Snmma  Theologm  of  Aquinas. 
It  seems  to  us  that  a  singular  misconcep¬ 
tion  prevails  concerning  these  men  and 
their  writings.  They  are  popularly  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  a  vast  wilderness  of  dry  lo¬ 
gical  forms,  defaced  by  uncouth  termi¬ 
nology,  and  rendered  useless  by  reference 
to  exploded  authorities.  To  say  that 
their  terminology  is  uncouth  in  our  ears, 
can  be  nothing  more  than  saying  that  we 
are  unaccustomed  to  it :  their  authorities, 
upon  some  things,  may  be  exploded,  but 
not  upon  the  most  important ;  and  we 
may  often  ask  ourselves  whether  it  is  not 
our  own  belief  that  has  decayed,  rather 
than  the  authority  brought  by  the  school¬ 
men.  The  most  popular  idea  is,  that  the 
schoolmen  are  merely  intellectual  ma¬ 
chines,  whose  natural  force  is  overpowered 
by  technicality,  and  who  exhibit  nothing 
of  the  vital  movement  of  other  men. 
There  may  be  some  ground  for  this  state- 
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ment,  as  far  as  the  technicality  is  con¬ 
cerned  ;  but  no  ground  for  the  pith  and 
meaning  of  it  can  be  discovered  by  a  dis¬ 
criminating  and  patient  reader.  Take 
the  Sumttia  Theologiee.  We  have  there 
a  perfectly  elaborated  system  of  theology, 
beginning  with  the  most  rudimentary 
questions,  and  |)roceeding  to  the  most 
complicated.  Is  ow,  Aquinas  had  no  need 
for  the  brilliant  power  of  a  Plato,  to  emit 
momentary  and  piercing  tongues  of  dame 
into  the  bosom  of  a  waste  and  dark  infi¬ 
nite  void.  Ilis  sphere  was  rounded  for 
him  by  his  fiuth  ;  and  his  business  was  to 
explore  and  map  out  that  s}*here  as 
thoroughly  as  he  could.  The  first  re¬ 
quisite  for  this  kind  of  W'ork  is  to  insure 
regularity.  AquiucOS  takes  a  form,  to 
which  he  adheres  throughout  his  immense 
labor,  from  the  disputatious  which  used 
to  be  held  in  his  day.  The  subject  to  be 
discussed  is  proposed  as  a  (Question  ;  then 
the  subordinate  questions  mto  which  the 
mmn  question  arranges  itself  arc  stated, 
analogously  to  the  headings  of  a  modem 
sermon.  Eiach  of  these  subdivisions  is 
discussed  separately,  the  arguments  for 
and  against  being  arranged  one  under 
the  other,  and  a  conclusion  is  drawn 
upon  each,  and  finally  upon  the  main 
question.  The  whole  vast  volume  is  a 
succession  of  great  questions  treated  in 
this  way.  Now,  at  first  sight,  such 
uualtering  regularity  appears  rei)ulsive 
enough ;  but  not  upon  renewed  observa¬ 
tion.  It  insures  perspicuity,  and  enables 
the  mind  to  grasp  and  retain  what  was 
meant  to  stand  for  a  perfect  system.  And 
it  will  not  be  found  tliat  this  great  thinker 
is  devoid  of  affections,  or  unalive  to  hu¬ 
man  interests,  llis  soul  is  not  a  dead 
soul ;  for  he  undertook  a  labor  as  great 
as  that  of  any  man,  and  w'cnt  through  it 
with  all  the  care  and  watchfulness  of  his 
intellect.  There  is  something  aftecting 
in  this  huge  monument  of  labor,  and 
others  like  it,  which  was  undertaken  for 
the  good  of  mankind,  and  has  been  so 
completely  deserted  and  left  to  the  worm 
and  moth.  And  there  is  more  tlian  un¬ 
remitting  and  intense  thought  in  Aquinas. 
There  is  the  pure  glow  of  a  spirit  refined 
and  sanctified  by  labor  and  meditation, 
and  a  pathos,  not  of  passion,  but  arising 
from  his  perceiving  the  truth ;  a  pathos 
of  truth.  We  have  spoken  of  the  dra¬ 
matic  and  exuberant  life  of  Plato,  com¬ 
paring  him  to  those  w’ho  have  possessed 
this  attribute.  Let  us  now  venture  upon 
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another  comparison.  If  Plato  resembles, 
in  one  respect,  Homer  or  Shakspeare, 
Aquinas  no  less  strikingly  resembles 
Spenser.  The  Fairy  Queen  is  full  of  life, 
play,  incident,  the  grotesque,  the  impas¬ 
sioned  ;  yet  it  is  different,  essentially  dif¬ 
ferent,  from  the  life,  freedom,  and  play  of 
Homer  or  Shakspeare.  Spenser  adheres 
not  only  to  one  metre,  but  to  one  stanza 
throughout,  and  with  very  peculiar  eftect. 
He  relies  for  variety  on  the  tones  and 
pauses  in  the  line  itself,  which  the  course 
of  comiKtsition  brings  out;  and  as  the 
scenes  move  along,  and  passion  after  pas¬ 
sion,  incident  after  incident,  succeed,  they 
are  invested  with  a  strange,  unearthly, 
ideal  kind  of  dignity  and  gravity;  and  we 
are  carried  along  upon  a  mighty  tide  of 
harmony  >ve  know  not  whither,  wave 
after  w'ave,  in  regular  succession,  yet  with 
their  sweet,  minute,  fortuitous  variations, 
their  curvatures  changing,  and  the  wind 
making  little  ripples  in  them  as  they  rise, 
and  swell,  and  hurst.  Here  we  have  a 
sort  of  idealizing  gracefulness  cast  over 
life,  so  that  passion  is  depicted  in  all  its 
force,  but  none  of  its  homeliness ;  grief  in 
its  bitterness,  without  its  jiainfuhiess ;  joy 
in  fullness,  without  its  extravagance  ;  and 
we  can  mark  everywhere  the  nobly  re¬ 
strained  hand  w'hich  refused  to  indulge 
one  touch,  one  line  excessive.  Even  so, 
as  we  conceive,  has  Thomas  Aquinas 
loaded  himself  with  a  heavy  armor  of 
forms,  yet  moves  beneath  it  with  steadi¬ 
ness  and  strength ;  his  heart  beating 
deeply.  Ills  pulses  thrilling  sharply  with 
human  tenderness,  yet  unwilling  to  waste 
one  atom  of  his  strength  otherwise  than 
with  reference  to  that  object  towards 
which  he  is  disciplinedly  marching.  Yet 
he  does  attain  a  sort  of  subdued — and,  to 
those  W’ho  rightly  consider  the  mightiness 
of  his  labor,  a  touching — pathos,  which 
we  have  striven  to  insist  upon  by  calling 
it  the  pathos  of  truth.  After  all,  these 
neglected  scholastics  did  good  service  in 
their  day  and  generation,  which  is  the 
main  thing,  and  were  honored  accordingly 
therein. 

Hut  the  time  when  the  great  edifice 
w’as  to  be  shattered,  along  with  the  hie¬ 
rarchical  authority  which  had  consecrated 
it,  was  at  hand ;  and  very  remarkablv 
were  the  men  appointed  to  do  the  w’ork 
of  disruj)t!on.  The  sixteenth  and  seven¬ 
teenth  centuries  boast  of  three  men 
mighty  to  destroy  and  build  up  agmn : 
Luther,  Bacon,  and  Descartes.  Luther 
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shook  the  throne  of  the  usurper  of  the  I 
Seven  Hills;  Bacon  cast  down  the  paralya- ' 
ing  dominion  of  the  Stagyrite  over  the  ' 
realm  of  nature ;  while  it  was  the  more  | 
questionable  destiny  of  Descartes  to  i 
emancipate  speculation  from  the  rule  of! 
faith.  If  it  seemed  improbable  that  the  | 
})oor  Wittenberg  monk  should  well-nigh  ! 
unseat  the  Pope,  it  seemed  yet  more  im-  i 
probable  that  Bacon,  the  lawyer,  the ! 
orator,  the  statesman,  the  historian,  who  ' 
originated  no  invention  himself,  should ' 
be  the  man  to  whom  the  philosophy  of  i 
experiments  owes  its  birth ;  and  most  im- 1 
probable  that  Descartes,  the  mathema-  j 
tician,  the  man  of  formularies,  should ! 
narn)w  the  sphere  of  theology  by  sever- ! 
ing  it  from  speculation,  an<l  set  the  hu- 1 
man  intellect  once  more  astray  through 
the  inlinitc.  Yet  the  birth-place  of 
modem  infidelity  was  the  brain  of  the  1 
mathematical  Descartes.  | 

Wo  have  seen  how  the  darkness  and  i 
mist  of  the  infinite  arched  itself  to  the ' 
light  which  Plato  carried,  in  his  unex- 1 
pressed  gropings  after  it,  into  the  shadowy  ' 
sphere  of  the  ideal  world ;  and  with  what 
a  grander  resplendence  this  darkness  and 
mist  circles  round  the  star  of  Bethlehem 
and  the  torch-light  of  Gethsemane.  Plato 
the  wise  seemed  content  to  miss  the  infi¬ 
nite  when  his  search  had  gained  the  ideal ; 
he  and  his  brethren,  with  a  pagan  instinct 
that  was  wonderful,  naming  that  which  is 
definite,  as  the  ideal  is,  by  the  name  of 
“  good,”  and  that  which  is  indefinite  by 
the  name  of  “  evil.”  The  pagan,  great  as 
was  his  faith,  could  not  be  sure  of  the  in¬ 
finite  of  good  ;  he  could  only  discern  that 
the  infinite  was  dreadful,  unknowable ; 
and  build  for  himself  an  ideal  wherein  to  i 
dwell  safely.  And  truly  there  is  round 
about  us,  above  and  beneath,  an  infinite 
good,  and  Avhat  might  seem  an  infinite  j 
evil ;  and  these  two  have  ever  been  haunt-  i 
ing  the  earth,  descending  to  human  com- , 
rehension  in  ideal  ghastliness  or  ideal ! 
eauty,  and  leaving  their  footprints  in  : 
curses  or  in  blessings.  The  serpent  in  the  [ 
garden,  coiled  around  the  tree  of  know- 1 
ledge,  and  hard  by  the  tree  of  life ;  Satan  i 
accusing  Job  before  the  Throne,  and  the  ' 
voice  of  God  from  the  whirlwind ;  the  war  i 
in  heaven,  and  the  great  red  dragon  cast  ‘ 
therefrom,  his  angel  conqueror  upright ' 
and  serene  in  his  strength  and  fearless- ' 
ness ;  how  shall  not  these  be  known  as 
unveilings  of  the  infinite  between  which  I 
the  finite  man  is  placed  ?  And  may  it  i 


not  be  known,  moreover,  by  the  shudder 
with  which  man  can  not  bear  the  awful¬ 
ness  that  lies  beyond  these  unvailed  forms 
of  the  infinite,  that  the  only  comfort  and 
refuge  is  in  embracing  the  ideas  of  the 
Gospel,  and  striving  to  attain  the  high 
spiritual  life  therein  brought  within  the 
compass  of  humanity  ?  Forget  not  that 
what  you  are  to  know  of  the  infinite  has 
been  unsealed :  if  you  are  restless,  you 
may  perchance  be  permitted  to  adorn  the 
revelation  with  a  philosophic  symbolism 
of  ^on  and  Demiurge,  as  did  the  Gnos¬ 
tics — a  symbolism  Avhich  speaks  as  mean¬ 
ingly  to  the  philosophic  temperament  as 
does  the  symbolism  of  art  to  the  artistic 
temperament.  Better  adorn  it  even  me¬ 
retriciously,  and  be  cast  out  as  a  heretic, 
than  abandon  it,  and  go  Avandering  in  the 
unlighted  void  inane,  and  be  accused 
before  God  and  man  as  an  infidel.  Yet 
into  the  darkness  AV'e  are  about  to  wander 
sadly  lost.  3Iodemi.sm  begins,  and  be¬ 
gins  in  speculation,  as  in  art,  by  denying 
Christ. 

Concerning  the  beginning  of  desolation. 
Scholasticism  expired  Avith  great  strug¬ 
gles,  and  was  not  entirely  dead  until  the 
very  end  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Every  vestige  of  prescriptive  authority, 
theological,  sjieculative,  and  political,  lay 
extinct  along  with  Scholasticism,  upon  the 
threshold  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  heat  of  the  conflict  the  full  extent 
of  the  havoc  was  not  perceived;  how 
much  that  was  AA’orthy  of  mercy  and  hon¬ 
or  had  perished  irrecoA'erably  beneath  the 
scarlet  robe  of  Rome,  Avhich  vainly  sought 
to  give  protection.  And  the  noble  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  men  AV’ho  fought  the  victori¬ 
ous  battle  in  the  sixteenth  and  seven¬ 
teenth  centuries — Luther,  Bacon,  and,  Ave 
may  say,  Descartes,  Spinoza,  Cromwell, 
Milton,  Pascal ;  men  who,  each  in  his  oaati 
way,  labored  in  the  struggle  for  human 
liberty — prevented  the  loss  of  the  slain 
from  being  felt.  It  needed  an  eighteenth 
century  of  debasement  in  all  that  ought  to 
be  noblest,  of  desecration  in  all  that  ought 
to  be  held  most  reverently,  before  men 
could  be  brought  to  acknowledge  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  the  free  and  scrutinizing  spirit 
which  had  led  them  thoughtlessly  every¬ 
where,  even  into  the  holy  of  holies.  We 
now  recognize  that  AvliUe  one  hero  had 
struck  doAA’n  a  monster,  another  had  been 
slaying  a  true  knight ;  and  when  one  had 
let  forth  the  innocent  captive,  another  had 
been  unchaining  a  devil.  But  we  can  in 
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this  place  point  only  to  the  unhappy  di¬ 
vorcement  of  speculation  from  Christiani¬ 
ty  ;  a  thing  of  itself  one  of  the  most  per¬ 
nicious  and  evil  consequences  of  the  Re¬ 
formation,  not,  however,  immediately  im¬ 
putable  to  the  Reformers,  but  to  those 
who,  in  modern  times,  began  to  ply  the 
trade  of  speculative  philosophers.  At  the 
outset,  let  us  premise  thus  much.  We 
shall  be  led  to  mention  names  which 
stand  highest  in  the  roll  of  &me  ;  whom, 
nevertheless,  we  are  conscientiously  com¬ 
pelled  to  regard  as  having  been  utterly 
and  fundamentally  mistaken,  and  to  have 
passed,  in  consequence,  lives  of  more  than 
useless  labor.  Let  it  be  conceded  to  us 
to  admire  while  we  reprobate,  to  respect 
where  we  regret ;  and  let  us  state  at  once, 
that  we  would  not  seek  to  blame  the  men 
themselves  so  much  as  the  tendencies 
which  are  represented  by  them.  We 
must  make  the  fullest  allowance  for  the 
expansive  force  of  ideas  when  once  start¬ 
ed  ;  we  must  acknowledge  that  a  wrong 
direction  is  not  easily  recovered ;  and 
then  we  must  say  that  modern  philosophy 
has  lost  its  way  for  three  centuries ;  nay, 
that  it  is  like  the  adventurer  on  the  prairie, 
who  galloped  all  day  long,  in  terror, 
upon  his  own  track,  until  he  returned  to 
the  place  from  which  he  started,  and  the 
sun  was  going  down ! 

The  first  demonstration  made  by  specu¬ 
lation  after  the  discarding  of  revelation 
was,  rightljr  viewed,  a  most  inestimable 
piece  of  evidence  as  to  the  dependence  of 
man  upon  God,  the  insufficiency  of  rea¬ 
son  without  faith.  Descartes,  after  eight 
years  of  retirement  in  Holland,  spent  in 
meditation  upon  the  philosophies  of  the 
world,  came  forth  with  a  conclusive  proof 
of  the  futility  of  them  all.  He  destroyed, 
at  one  long-meditated  blow,  the  edifices 
raised  by  human  speculation  throughout 
two  thousand  years.  He  demanded  a  de¬ 
monstration  for  all  things;  nothing  was 
to  be  accepted  without  the  fullest  proof 
to  the  consciousness.  This  demand  at 
once  demolished  all  that  had  been  built 
upon  sublime  conjecture,  all  that  of  which 
we  demand  no  proof,  and  yet  in  which 
our  humanity  discerns  and  accepts  some¬ 
thing  intensely  and  eternally  true.  Pla¬ 
tonism  sank  before  it,  every  thing  sank 
before  it,  except  fiiith,  which  defied  it, 
and  that  object  of  Mth  which  could  prove 
itself  Divine,  by  its  actual  effect  upon  the 
lives  of  men,  and  its  perfect  power  to 
satisfy  the  high  cravings  of  toe  mind. 


Descartes  found  that  the  only  axiom 
which  acquired  absolute  certitude,  and 
the  denial  of  which  involved  a  contradic¬ 
tion,  was  his  own  existence.  “Co^iYo, 
ergo  sum,''  was  the  beginning  of  the  Car¬ 
tesian  philosophy.  Rut  it  was  also  the 
end ;  for  when  Descartes  attempted  to  re¬ 
construct  a  philosophy  ujion  this  a.\iom, 
he  found  that  he  had  cut  away  so  much 
foundation  that  he  could  not  build  at  all. 
He  endeavored  next  to  prove  the  exist¬ 
ence  and  attributes  of  the  Deity,  but 
could  not  gain  the  same  degree  of  certi¬ 
tude  for  this  demonstration  as  for  the  pre¬ 
ceding  one,  and  was  com|)eUed  to  let  the 
idea  of  the  mind  respecting  God  stand 
proof  for  the  existence  itself  of  God.  And 
so  of  the  rest  of  his  system ;  it  tails  pros¬ 
trate  before  the  iron  demands  of  reason, 
as  do  the  systems  before  it;  and  Des¬ 
cartes,  who  so  sternly  demanded  a  proof  for 
every  thing,  spent  his  life  in  angrily  an¬ 
swering  the  objections  of  assailants  who 
required  him  to  fulfill  his  own  condition ; 
and  died  the  pertinacious  defender  of  hy¬ 
potheses  very  arbitrary,  and  lacking  that 
verisimilitude  which  men  accept  in  lieu  of 
demonstration  without  flaw. 

Descartes’  method  trained  a  disciple 
abler  than  himself,  in  the  person  of  Spino¬ 
za,  “  the  subtle  Jew  of  Amsterdam.”  The 
Ethica  qffipinoza  is  a  system  of  metaphy¬ 
sical  rea^ning  which  adopts  the  rigid  type 
of  geometrical  deduction  from  a  few  axi¬ 
oms  and  definitions.  If  these  be  granted, 
the  whole  system  follows.  Various  at¬ 
tempts  have  been  made  by  men  shrinking 
from  the  ghastly  conclusions  to  which  the 
Jew  would  drag  them,  to  discover  some 
flaw  in  the  chain  which  binds  them.  And 
unless  Spinoza  be  defeated.  Pantheism  and 
Necessity  are  to  be  the  creed  of  the  intel¬ 
lect.  Here  comes  in  the  value  of  the 
point  of  view  which  we  have  adopted,  of 
viewing  philosophy  as  a  history  of  the 
successive  phases  in  which  the  human 
mind  has  approached  metaphysic,  at  the 
same  time  that  our  design  is  to  collect  its 
failures  as  evidence  for  the  need  of  revela¬ 
tion.  We  have  already  seen  that  Panthe¬ 
ism  is  the  creed  of  the  unaided  reason: 
the  intuitive  genius  of  Plato  could  not  ar¬ 
rive  beyond  it,  and  his  unsatisfied  soul 
had  to  borrow  the  personality^  of  God 
from  poetry  and  religion.  Spinoza  was 
now  to  prove,  having  revolved  and  ma¬ 
tured  his  thoughts  for  twenty  years  of  ed- 
lence,  the  same  result,  that  Pantheism  is 
the  creed  of  reason.  Yet  this  same  Spi- 
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noza,  how  little  delighted  with  his  own 
doing,  is  found  writing  such  words  as 
these  following:  tfustitia  et  caritas  uni- 
mm  et  certissimum  vero’  fdei  Catholico? 
sifftirtm  est,  et  veri  Hpiritiis  Sancti  fmr- 
tus:  et  uhimnqtie  hcpc  reperiuntitr,  ihi 
Christits  re  rem  est  j  et  nhimnqrie  here 
desunt,  deest  Christiis.  Solo  namqne 
Christi  Spiritu  dirigi  possumus  in  amor- 
em  Justitice  et  caritatis.''  It  is  the  pro¬ 
found  remark  of  Wesley,  (quoted  some¬ 
where  by  Ilallam,)  that,  considering  the 
degree  of  intelligence  displayed  by  the 
brute  creation,  it  is  hardly  consistent  to 
consider  reason  as  a  mark  which  distin¬ 
guishes  man  from  the  brutes,  hut  rather 
the  capacity  for  knowing  God,  which  is 
[assessed  by  man,  but  not  by  brutes. 
Tliis  religious  capacit}’,  then,  seems  to 
have  little  to  do  with  reason,  the  8e])arate 
faculty ;  but  is  rather  the  great  result  of 
the  whole  comiiound  nature  of  man. 
AVhat  is  philosojdiy  to  me,  must  be  phi- 
losoj)hv  for  my  whblc  being ;  the  philoso¬ 
phy  of  reason,  which  addresses  only  one 
part  of  me,  and  starves  the  rest,  is  revolt¬ 
ed  from  as  a  lie  by  the  emotional  and  im¬ 
aginative  part. 

Sj)inoza’s  system  need  not,  .after  all, 
.alarm  us,  if  even  we  could  not  detect  a 
fallacy  in  it.  To  his  conclusions  wc  must 
.apply  bold,  sound,  round  observation,  ac¬ 
cepting  them  when  in  accord.ance  with 
our  faith  and  that  consciousness  of  ours, 
which  it  is  the  glory  and  crown  of  our 
faith  not  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfill.  Spi¬ 
noza  s.ays :  “There  is  no  subst.anco  but 
(xod.”  A  Christian  philosojiher,  who  was 
not  a8h.amod  of  his  Christianity,  might  re¬ 
ply  to  this  :  “If  you  mean  that  there  is  no 
being  absolnte,  infinite,  and  everlasting, 
but  the  Divine  Being,  I  believ'e  you ;  for 
the  .attributes  of  God,  as  revealed  in 
Christianity,  are  infinite ;  He  ‘  is  of  infi¬ 
nite  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness.’” 
Spinoza  proceeds :  “  The  more  reality  or 
existence  a  being  ’possesses,  the  more  at¬ 
tributes  are  to  be  ascribed  to  it.  Tlicre 
is  but  one  subst.ance,  but  God :  therefore 
all  attributes  arc  in  God,  or  God  is  the 
cause  of  all  things.  Whatever  is,  is  in 
God,  and  nothing  can  be  conceived  with¬ 
out  God.  For  he  is  the  sole  8ubst.ance, 
and  modes  can  not  be  conceived  without 
a  substance;  but  besides  substance  and 
mode  nothing  exists.  God  is  not  corpo¬ 
real,  but  body  is  a  mode  of  God,  and, 
therefore,  uncreated.  God  is  the  perma¬ 
nent,  but  not  the  transient,  cause  of  all 
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things.  He  is  the  efficient  cause  of  their 
essence  as  well  as  of  their  existence,  since 
otherwise  their  essence  might  be  conceiv¬ 
ed  without  God,  which  was  shown  to  bo 
absurd.  Thus  particular  things  are  but 
the  affections  of  God’s  attributes,  or 
modes  in  which  they  are  determinately' 
expressed.*  Hence  follow  several  things 
usually  taken  for  paradoxical.  There  is 
no  contingency,  but  every  thing  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  necessity  of  the  Divine  na¬ 
ture,  both  as  to  its  existence  and  operas 
tion ;  nor  could  any  thing  be  produced  by 
God  otherwise  than  as  it  is.  His  power  is 
the  same  as  his  essence ;  for  he  is  the 
necessary  cause  both  of  himself  and  of  all 
things,  and  it  is  as  impossible  to  conceive 
him  not  to  act,  as  not  to  exist.  God, 
considered  in  the  .attributes  of  his  infinite 
subst.ance,  is  the  same  as  nature,  that  is, 
natttra  naturans  /  but  nature  in  another 
sense,  or  natura  nafurata,  expresses  but 
the  modes  under  which  the  Divine  attri¬ 
butes  appear.  Intelligence,  as  an  act,  is 
only  a  mode  of  thinking,  to  be  referred  to 
natura  naturata  /  there  is  no  faculty  of 
thinking  apart  from  the  act ;  there  is  no 
intelligent  substance,  or  infinite  intelli¬ 
gence.”  Hence  follow  certain  pernicious 
conclusions,  which  Spinoza  does  not  expli¬ 
cate.  Nature  is  eternal,  if  it  be  part  of 
the  Divine  substance ;  evil  is  divinely 
caused,  or  is  an  attribute  of  the  Deity. 
It  will  be  borne  in  mind,  that  we  h.ave 
only  given  the  conclusions,  not  the  proofs 
of  Spinoza. 

But  the  answer  is  ready:  “You  draw 
conclusions  too  tightly.  That  truth,  whose 
essence  is  beauty,  lies  in  curves,  not  in 
your  straight  line  of  reason.  God  is  an 
infinite  intelligence,  in  spite  of  you  ;  for 
so  he  stands  revealed,  and  so  necessity  of 
nature  compels  me  to  believe  :  God  is  an 
infinite  person,  .and  no  mere  soul  of  the 
world  ;  for  I  am  commanded  to  address 
him  as  my  Father.  Nature  is  no  part  of 
the  divine  substance ;  for  nature  is  im¬ 
perfect,  and  God  is  perfect :  and,  as  for 
evil,  you  draw  things  too  tight ;  God  per¬ 
mits  evil,  but  never  causes  it.  Your 
necessity  is  contrary  to  my  consciousness. 
The  only  active  agent  that  I  know  is  my¬ 
self,  and  I  feel  conscious  of  free-will  in  dl 
my  actions  ;  consequently,  my  only  know-- 
ledge  of  agency  is  a  knowledge  of  free¬ 
will  agency,  and  I  must  transrer  the  no- 

*  Wo  are  portly  quoting  from  Hallam’s  abstract 
of  Spinoza,  “Literature  of  Europe,”  vol.  iiL 
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tion  of  causation,  thus  obtained  from  my 
own  experience,  to  the  divine  cause,  and 
presume  that  the  Deity  is  not  a  necessa¬ 
ry  agent.  In  fact,  all  the  truth  which 
may  be  in  you  is  turned  into  a  lie  by  dis¬ 
tortion.  You  mar  the  macrocosm,  and 
man  ceases  to  be  the  microcosm.  You 
do  not  leave  things  as  undisturbed  as  pos¬ 
sible,  which  is  what  a  great  man  would 
strive  to  do  ;  you  alter  relations,  and  thus 
falsify  things.  It  is  the  glory  of  God  to 
conceal  himself  in  nature,  supporting  its 
blind  life  by  his  omnipotence,  but  allow¬ 
ing  free  play  to  its  secondary  agencies. 
But  your  conclusion  would  confound  God 
and  nature,  first  cause  with  secondary 
causes,  stopping  all  the  freedom  of  which 
we  are  conscious,  and  which  is  to  us  the 
breath  of  life,  in  one  monstrous  pulsation 
of  an  unintelligible,  necessary  infinite. 
You  may  be  legitimate  in  reason,  O 
Spinoza !  but  you  are  as  death  to  human 
nature  ;  and,  thank  the  sweet  heavens, 
you  are  contrary  to  the  revelation  of 
JTesus  Christ.” 

In  Descartes  and  Spinoza  we  have  the 
history  of  the  emancipated  speculative 

fihilosophy  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
t  resolves  itself  into  a  search  for  true 
ideas,  verm  idem.,  and  this  search  may  be 
considered  to  be  its  first  j>hase.  In  the 
next  century  it  confesses  itself  baffled  in 
the  search,  as  might  bo  anticipated  in  a 
philosophy  which  had  abandoned  the 
true  idea  of  revelation,  and  enters  a  dis¬ 
tinct  eighteenth  century  phasis  next  to  be 
described.  Observe,  however,  before 
passing  on,  how  entirely  the  disciple  has 
overthrown  his  master’s  work.  The 
foundation  with  Descartes  is  the  existence 
of  the  ego.,  or  personal  consciousness :  the 
deductions  of  Spinoza  confound  all  hu¬ 
man  action,  thought,  and  responsibility  in 
the  huge  anomalous  whole,  where  every 
thing  is  God,  and  there  is  no  worshiper. 

The  new  or  eighteenth  century  period 
was  inaugurated  by  the  great  work  of 
Locke.  In  Ix>cke,  the  specuKativc  reason 
confessed  its  defeat,  and  in  its  own  way, 
strove  to  discover  the  cause  of  it.  Why 
were  not  the  ideas  of  Descartes  and 
Spinoza  invested  with  the  same  power  of 
commanding  belief  in  the  world,  as  the 
ideas  of  Plato?  ‘‘Not,”  replied  the 
Spcculatist,  “  because  of  tlie  reflex  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  revealed  truth,  which, 
although  i^ored,  is  yet  a  puissance  with¬ 
in  the  realm  of  reason,  and,  unseen,  un¬ 
heeded,  is  turning  the  wisdom  of  men 


into  foolishness.  It  is  because  the  instru¬ 
ment  of  reason  has  been  misused  and  mis¬ 
taken  as  to  its  powers,  set  to  jierform 
work  for  which  it  is  unfitted  or  unaccus¬ 
tomed.  We  must  discover  the  limits  of 
our  faculties,  and  invent,  if  we  can,  some 
training  process,  that  M'e  may  strengthen 
them  to  the  work,  ere  we  go  up  to  con¬ 
quer  and  possess  ideal  realms  in  the  land 
of  the  infinite.”  Had  speculation,  at  this 
point,  been  taught  humility  by  defeat, 
and  seen,  what  it  might  have  seen  in  the 
clear  light  of  Revelation,  how  hopeless 
was  the  conflict  from  which  she  had  just 
retired,  she  would  have  found  other  work 
to  do  than  training  her  forces  for  a  re¬ 
newal  of  the  attempt.  But  now  for 
about  a  century,  sjicculation  ceases  to  be 
speculation,  becomes  psychology  —  a 
study  interesting  to  a  few,  revolting  to 
most,  very  useless,  but  still  harmless,  ex¬ 
cept  that  the  memory  of  the  old  defeat 
was  never  lost,  and  speculation  promised 
herself  a  day  when  jjhe  should  endue 
herself  in  ancient  arms,  and  lead  her 
trained  and  disciplined  forces  up  the 
heights  of  the  infinite. 

We  are  not  at  all  culled  upon  to  give 
the  particulars  of  the  j)sychological  period. 
Psychology,  as  we  say,  is  not  metaphysio 
— although  it  has  been  again  and  again 
mistaken  for  it ;  and  many  speak  as 
though  the  uncontained  could  be  made 
cognizable  by  measuring  accurately  what 
the  human  soul  can  contain  ;  a  curious 
instance  of  the  easy  propagation  of  a  fal¬ 
lacious  mode  of  thinking.  Man  may  be 
a  little  world,  so  that  by  man  one  m.ay 
become  cognizant  of  the  great  M'orld  ; 
but  you  can  scarcely  call  man  “  a  little 
infinite!”  The  history  of  psychology, 
upon  which  we  do  not  feel  called  upon 
to  enter,  is  a  very  dreary  one.  It  con¬ 
sists  chiefly  of  endless  discussions  upon 
the  nature  and  origin  of  ideas ;  desperate 
attempts  to  analyze  the  different  parts  of 
the  mind,  which  proceed  upon  the  strange 
a.ssumption,  that  what  we  call  for  the 
sake  of  convenience  by  different  names 
— as  memory,  imagination,  reason,  etc. — 
arc  actually  separate  parts  or  faculties, 
bound  up  together  in  one  person,  and 
holding  a  dignified  intercourse  with  one 
another  in  a  sort  of  “common  room,” 
called  “  consciousness,”  where  the  ameni¬ 
ties  are  presided  over  by  a  very  fine  old 
gentleman  by  the  name  of  “  Higher  Rea¬ 
son,”  alias  “  Secret  Recess,”  alias 
“Spiritual  Essence,”  etc.,  etc.  A  sore. 
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uzzle  to  this  psycholonfical  school  has 
cen  the  construction  of  a  philosophical 
language  remote  from  the  usage  of  com¬ 
mon  men,  and  in  which  certain  words  are 
to  be  taken  in  one  acceptation  by  all  phi¬ 
losophers.  Yet  psychologists  can  scarcely 
be  brought  to  agree  among  themselves  as 
to  the  meaning  of  their  commonest  terms. 
The  word  iffea,  for  instance,  has  a  history 
of  its  own,  which  it  has  required  the 
erudition  of  the  late  Sir  W.  Hamilton  to 
unravel,  lender  this  fact,  it  is  scarcely 
fair  in  philosophers  to  complain  of  the 
fluctuations  in  common  parlance. 

Wc  would  classify  the  philosophers  of 
the  p.sychological  period  nof  according  to 
their  resj)ective  psychological  theories, 
but  according  to  their  relation  to  meta¬ 
physic  in  the  science  of  the  unknown. 
The  bulk  of  theni,  .as  Locke,  Hume, 
lieid,  Stewart,  Brown,  are  mere  psycho¬ 
logists,  and  seem  to  forget  any  ulterior 
purpose  in  their  busy  task  ot  mapping 
out  the  human  soul.  Others,  as  the  late 
illustrious  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  .arc  led  bv 
psychology  into  the  conclusion  to  which 
revelation  might  have  led  them  at  once, 
namely,  that  there  can  be  no  such  thing 
possible  as  a  science  of  the  infinite  and 
absolute.  There  is  but  one  ra.an  so  far  as 
we  know  who  has  actually  attempted  to 
make  use  of  psychological  distinctions  for 
metaphysical  purposes.  Kant,  despairing 
of  the  power  of  reason  to  grasp  the  un- 
(?onditioned,  m.ade  the  attempt  from  an¬ 
other  side,  the  infinite  capacity  of  the 
hutn.an  will.  Ho  fitiled,  inasmuch  as  the 
will  or  active  power  of  man,  which  seems 
HO  infinite  and  so  capacious,  is  not,  can 
not  be,  separated  from  the  infirmities 
of  the  human  intellect.  A  distinction, 
introduced  for  convenience  into  psycholo¬ 
gical  language,  could  not  divide  the  unit 
of  the  human  soul. 

The  era  of  psychology  extends  to  the 
present  generation,  although  with  this 
difference  from  the  eighteenth  century — 
that  while  in  the  eighteenth  century  all  is 
psychology,  in  the  present  cycle  metaphy¬ 
sio  has  grown  wearv  of  her  long  psycholo¬ 
gical  pupilage  and  in  several  daring  think¬ 
ers  hiis  sprung  forward  once  again  to  the 
escalade  of  the  unconditioned.  But  we 
have  not  yet  quite  done  with  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century.  It  is  part  of  our  busi¬ 
ness  to  indicate  the  progress  of  the  free- 
thinking  spirit  which  wj»  the  most  posi¬ 
tive  result  of  the  modern  speculation. 
While  psychology  lulled  metaphysic  into 


harmless  repose,  the  restlessness  of  the 
metaphysical  spirit  passed  into  a  class  of 
writers  who  are  called  “philosophers,” 
but  whose  influence  is  in  its  essence  polit¬ 
ical.  We  mean  the  series  of  Frenchmen 
who  extend  from  the  Kevocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes  down  to  the  Revolution 
or  later.  We  have  in  these  writers  the 
most  curious  and  distressing  anomalies 
oftered  throughout  the  course  of  history. 
They  are  imbued  with  the  fierceness  and 
restlessness  of  speculation,  without  its 
spirit  of  deliberative,  suspensive  criticism ; 
they  deify  reason,  and  yet  avow  .atheism, 
the  most  irrational  of  creeds ;  they  are 
cruel,  quick,  and  witty  beyond  endurance, 
and  yet  they  exhibit  every  symptom  of 
weakness,  from  the  tears  of  Rousseau  to 
the  gibing  fury  of  Voltaire.  The  de¬ 
terioration  was  very  marked  after  the 
former  generation  of  great  French  think¬ 
ers  in  every  department,  such  as  Pascal, 
Montesquieu,  and  Descartes.  The  pow¬ 
erful  and  well-matured  writings  of  those 
men  were  succeeded  by  a  spirit  of  vehe¬ 
ment,  hasty  pamphleteering,  which  con- 
summiited  itself  in  the  Enc^jclopidie — an 
unmistakable  proof  that  the  depth  and 
solidity  of  ancient  thought  W'ere  passed 
.away,  and  the  heady  era  of  false  bril¬ 
liance,  hasty  jiositiveness,  and  impatient 
generalization  had  commenced.  These 
things  broke  into  their  own  terrible  con¬ 
sequences.  The  pantheistic  creed  of  un¬ 
aided  re.ason  never  became  popular  in  the 
community  ;  the  atheistic  creed  of  un- 
ro.a8on  seemed  to  shake  for  a  season  the 
foundations  of  the  faith,  and  drew  on  the 
most  fearful  convulsions  of  society.  Yet 
what  is  the  difference  between  the  creed 
of  reason  and  the  creed  of  unreason,  the 
one  of  which  leaves  no  worshiper,  the 
other  leaves  no  object  of  worship  ? 

In  the  nineteenth  century  speculation 
has,  in  the  brains  of  several  daring  think¬ 
ers,  reiissumed  its  original  form  and  labor. 
It  stands  boldly  forth  without  dissemb- 
lings  ;  it  will  no  longer  submit  to  rest 
content  with  ideal  theories  ;  it  refuses  to 
believe  in  the  conclusions  of  its  own  psy¬ 
chology,  which  might  have  taught  it  that 
there  is  a  limit  to  human  capacity ;  .and 
with  unabated  confidence  it  demands  no 
less  than  the  infinite.  There  have  been 
in  Germany  two  great  schools  of  absolu¬ 
tists  :  one  of  these  has  occupied  itself 
with  following  out  the  line  begun  by 
Kant,  when  by  an  invincible  analysis  he 
disproved  the  capacity  of  the  reason,  and 
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yet  did  not  despair  of  tlie  attainment  of 
the  infinite  from  another  side.  The  men 
of  thb  school  are  Fichte  and  Schelling. 
'Fhe  other  school  consists  of  Hegel  and 
his  followers.  Of  the  imjwnetrable  Hege¬ 
lian  philosophy,  which  the  author  of  the 
remarkable  work  at  the  head  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  article,  Mr.  Ferrier,  despairs  of  un¬ 
derstanding,  we  give  the  following  ac¬ 
count  from  one  well  able  to  gauge  its 
value  : 

“  After  the  Kantian  Critique,  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  to  bring  a  philosophy  of  the  absolute 
within  the  received  compass  of  human  thought ; 
there  remained  only  the  attempt  to  expand 
thought  to  the  immensity  of  the  subject  by  a 
gigantic  scheme  of  intellectual  Pantheism,  in 
which  the  personal  consciousness  and  its  limits 
should  be  absorbed  in  the  processes  of  the  one 
infinite  mind.  Such  is  the  fundamental  princi¬ 
ple  of  the  logic  of  Hegel — a  logic  cons^ucted 
not  in  obedience  to,  but  in  defiance  of  the  laws 
of  thought,  which  are  held  to  be  valid  only  for 
the  finite  understanding  dealing  with  finite 
objects ;  the  philosophy  of  the  infinite  being 
based  on  their  abrogation. 

“  It  is  not  easy  to  give  in  a  short  compass  an 
account  of  Hegel’s  logic,  which  shall  be  intelli¬ 
gible  to  an  Eiqdii^h  reader.  If  we  were  to  de¬ 
scribe  it  as  an  attempt  to  develop  a  philosophy 
of  being  in  general,  "by  reproducing  the  divine 
thought,  in  the  act  of  creation,  wo  might  sup- 
jwrt  the  view  by  sufficient  quotation  from  the 
work ;  but  it  would  convey  an  erroneous  im¬ 
pression  to  one  who  did  not  bear  in  mind  the 
total  suppresion  of  per$mality,  Divine  as  well 
as  human,  in  the  Hegelian  philosophy.  It  may 
l>erhaps  be  better  characterized  as  an  illegiti¬ 
mate  expansion  of  the  fundamental  principle  of 
the  Cartesian  philosophy,  modified  in  some  de¬ 
gree  by  the  Kantian.  ‘  Cogito,  ergo  turn,'  is 
true  within  the  limits  of  the  personal  con¬ 
sciousness.  I  exist  only  in  so  far  as  I  am  con¬ 
scious  of  my  existence ;  and  I  am  conscious 
only  as  being  affected  in  this  or  that  determin¬ 
ate  manner.  Within  these  limits,  Thought  and 
Being  are  identical,  and  every  modification  of 
the  one  is  a  modification  of  the  other.  But  if 
this  principle  be  accepted  in  its  Hegelian  ex¬ 
tent,  I  must  commence  by  ascending  from 
my  personal  consciousness  to  a  supposed  Uni¬ 
versal  Thought,  identical  with  Being  in  general. 
Here  personality  disappears  altogether;  and 
the  problem  is,  to  deduce  from  the  identity  of 
Theught  and  Being  in  general  the  several  iden¬ 
tical  determinations  of  the  one  and  the  other. 
Such  a  process  is  not  thought,  but  its  negation. 
If  the  universe  had  one  consciousness,  the  sys¬ 
tem  might  be  possible ;  for  Thought  and  Being 
are  identical  only  in  and  through  consciousness. 
Bui  such  universal  consciousness  could  not  be 
my  consciousness,  and  thus  the  Hegelian  as¬ 
sumption  can  not  be  grasped  by  any  act  of  hu¬ 
man  thought.  On  the  other  hand,  thought 


without  consciousness  is  inconceivable,  since  it 
implies  a  negation  of  the  one  essential  charac¬ 
teristic,  under  which  all  Uiought  is  presented 
to  the  human  mind.  The  logical  notion,  which 
is  not  a  function  of  my  own  personal  tliougth, 
is  a  mere  empty  abstraction,  inconceivable  by 
reason  ;  and  the  system  deduced  from  it  is  in¬ 
compatible  with  tho.se  regulative  truths  that 
are  above  reason.  V^ulgar  rationalism  subjects 
belief  to  thought;  it  has  been  reserved  for 
transcendental  philosophy  to  subject  it  to  the 
annihilation  of  thought’’ — Mantiers  Introduc¬ 
tion  to  Aldrich's  Logic,  p.  xlix. 

W e  now  perhaps  stand  in  a  position  to 
estimate  at  its  right  value  the  Institutes 
of  Professor  Ferrier.  This  is  in  all  re¬ 
spects  a  most  remarkable  book.  When 
we  began  its  perusal,  we  w'ere  greatly  ex¬ 
cited  by  the  magnificent  promise  it  laid 
before  us ;  which  was  no  less  than,  by  an 
unfaltering  march  and  process  of  reason, 
of  demonstration,  to  arrive  before  and 
capture  the  fort  of  absolute  existence. 
Professor  Ferrier  writes  with  such  genius, 
such  passion,  such  enthusiasm ;  he  is  so 
evidently  master  of  his  subject,  and  has 
thought  it  out  from  lieginning  to  end ;  he 
is  so  conversant  with  the  history  of  |>re- 
vious  failures,  and  so  aw\are  of  the  futility 
of  the  expectations  of  metaphysic  from 
psychology,  that  if  any  man  may  hope  to 
make  sure  the  foundation  and  place  the 
coping-stone  of  an  edifice  of  metaphysic, 
it  will  be  Professor  Ferrier.  \\  e  will 
not  say  that  we  have  risen  from  his  work 
with  a  feeling  of  disappointment ;  but  we 
will  say,  that  we  have  gained  this  conclu¬ 
sion,  that  if  Professor  Ferrier  is  right, 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  independent  me¬ 
taphysical  science,  but  that  it  is  a  perfect¬ 
ly  useless  thing,  better  to  be  abandoned  ; 
whereas,  if  Profe-ssor  Ferrier  is  wrong, 
tliis  final  grand  failure  must  convince  the 
world  that,  certain  as  is  the  existence  of 
meta[)hysical  truth,  it  can  never  be  erect¬ 
ed  into  a  science.  The  only  proposition 
wliich  is  not  demonstrated,  but  taken  as 
self-evident,  is  that  which  stands  first  in 
the  work,  namely,  “  Along  with  whatever 
any  intelligence  knows,  it  must,  as  the 
ground  or  condition  of  its  knowledge, 
have  some  cognizance  of  itsdf."  Tins 
proposition  is  the  beginning  and  the  end, 
the  sun,  soul,  and  center  of  Professor 
Ferrier’s  system ;  it  meets  us  at  every 
turn  throughout  his  pages,  all  the  other 
demonstrations  refer  themselves  to  this 
prime  axiom ;  and  it  inspires  the  final 
proposition :  **  All  absolute  existences  are 
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continjjent,  except  on* ;  in  other  words, 
there  is  one,  but  only  one,  absolute  exist¬ 
ence  which  is  strictly  necessary  ;  and  that 
existence  is  a  supreme,  and  infinite,  and 
everlastintf  mind  in  synthesis  with  all 
things.”  ilut  this  axiomatic  ])roi>08ition 
has  been  attacked  by  Mr.  JMansel,  with 
M’hat  we  confess  sounds  to  us  very  much 
like  a  quibble.  He  says,  that  “  if  the  cog¬ 
nizance  of  one  self  forms  part  of  the  act 
of  knowing,  why  not  the  cognizance  of 
three  or  four  selves  ?  As  well  admit  one 
thousaml  selves  as  one  self  in  the  object 
of  cognition.”  For  our  own  part,  we  be¬ 
lieve  that  Professor  Ferrier  is  right,  and 
that  he  has  succeeded  in  erecting  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  metaphysical  truth  ;  of  which,  and 
of  his  work  in  other  respects,  we  shall 
briefly  examine  the  merits.  But  observe, 
that  although  the  writer  of  the  present 
article  has  seen  with  astonishment  the 
1‘aising  together  of  a  metaphysical  system, 
yet  that  system  has  been  saj^ped  at  its 
foundation  by  the  keen  incredulity  of  a 
mind  trained  to  view  these  questions  in 
another  light.  So  far  is  metaphysical  sci¬ 
ence  from  possessing  the  authority  and 
universality  which  should  give  it  value  in 
the  world. 

And,  first,  concerning  the  literary  spirit 
and  style  of  Professor  Ferrier,  we  have 
nothing  but  encomium  to  bestow.  He  is 
a  model  of  perspicuous  language  upon  an  ' 
abstract  and  obscure  subject :  he  has  vi- 1 
tality  enough  to  be  popular,  and  at  the  | 
same  time  his  own  profound  and  luminous  ^ 
mind  shows  out  the  real  shallowne.ss  of  the  ; 
men  of  pedantry  and  intellectual  routine. 
He  has  given  course  to  the  instincts  of  the  ] 
literary  man,  to  render  Ills  book  at  once  j 
attractive  and  the  more  instructive,  and  ! 
has  intermingled  his  severe  demonstra- 1 
tious  with  abundant  observations  and  ex- 1 
planations,  tending  to  sot  the  value  of  the 
demonstrated  position  in  a  clearer  light, 
and  open  out  its  bearings  upon  the  history 
of  philosophy.  Nothing  can  be  stronger 
and  more  candid  than  Professor  Ferrier’s 
writing.  He  abominates  mystery,  pedan¬ 
try,  concealment  of  every  kind;  and 
seems  possessed  with  a  vehement  eager¬ 
ness  to  be  understood,  and  to  render  him¬ 
self  unmistakably  intelligible.  Thus  he 
gives  the  converse  of  every  proposition 
having  one,  as  fully  as  the  proposition 
itself;  he  reiterates,  insists,  and  proves 
again  and  ag.ain.  He  advances  inan^ 
startling  things,  in  a  bold  style  of  posi¬ 
tiveness  and  selt-assertion,  which  is  de¬ 


lightful  in  these  days  of  fashionable  self¬ 
depreciation  and  lack  of  bigotry.  He 
would  have  all  men  rationalize  their 
creeds  ;  he  would  make  clear  the  convic¬ 
tions  at  which  men  come  through  the  in¬ 
stinct  of  faith  ;  and  his  work  is  an  appeal 
to  the  catholic  reason  of  mankind.  The 
false  subtleties  of  psychology  strike  him 
with  an  intense  disgust ;  but  still  he  takes 
a  cast  from  psychology,  in  making  his 
system  a  theory  of  knowledge  and  of  ig¬ 
norance  previous  to  the  theory  of  being. 
With  equal  dissatisfaction  does  he  regard 
the  tortuosities  and  lack  of  system  in  the 
true  philosophers  who  have  preceded, 
Plato  and  Hegel,  for  example ;  lamenting 
in  all  th.at  they  have  been  careless  of 
mankind,  careless  to  screen  themselves 
from  jKjpular  misconception,  and  exhibit 
their  truths  each  in  the  strongest  possible 
contrast  with  popular  error.  The  force 
of  unimpeded  reason  has  not  even  yet, 
thinks  Professor  Ferrier, been  fully  tried; 
either  over-subtlety  h.a8  slid  like  poison 
j  into  its  action,  or  want  of  lucid  arrange- 
[  ment  has  obscured  it.  He  w'ould  speak 
to  all  men  in  the  plain  and  honest  lan¬ 
guage  of  truth.  Old  psychology  may  well 
feel  astonished  at  the  sweeping  stroKes  of 
this  new  man.  Certainly  metaphysical 
philosophy  has  not  often  addressed  the 
world  in  such  language  as  this  following : 

“  We  naturally  suppose  that  truth  lies  in  the 
distance,  and  not  at  our  very  feet ;  that  it  is  hid 
from  our  view,  not  by  its  proximity,  but  by  its 
remoteness ;  that  it  is  a  commodity  of  foreign 
importation,  and  not  of  domestic  growth.  The 
further  it  is  fetched,  the  better  do  we  like  it — 
the  more  genuine  we  are  disposed  to  think  it. 
The  extraordinary  moves  us  more,  and  is  more 
appreciated,  than  the  ordinary.  The  heavens 
arc  imagined  to  hold  sublimer  secrets  than  the 
earth.  W e  conceive  that  what  is  tlie  astonish¬ 
ing  to  us,  is  also  the  astonishing  in  itself;  thu.s 
truly  making  ‘  man  the  measure  of  the  uni¬ 
verse.’  In  this  supposition  the  savage  and  the 
savan  fraternize,  (bear  witness.  Mesmerism, 
with  all  thy  frightful  follies !)  and,  drtink  with 
I  this  idolatry,  they  seek  for  truth  at  the  shrine 
I  of  the  far  otf  and  the  uncommon  ;  not  knowing 
!  that  our  ancient  altars,  invisible  because  contin- 
I  ually  beheld,  rise  close  at  hand,  and  stand  on 
j  beaten  ways.  Well  has  the  poet  said  : 

I  ‘  That  is  the  truly  secret  which  lies  ever  open 
before  us ; 

!  And  the  least  seen  is  that  which  the  eye  coii- 
I  stantly  sees.’ — Schiller. 

\ 

I  “  But  dead  to  the  sense  of  these  inspired 
I  words,  we  make  no  etfort  to  shake  otf  the  drows- 
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ing  influence,  or  to  rescue  our  souls  from  the 
scquiescent  torpor  which  they  renounce — no 
struggle  to  behold  that  which  we  lose  sight  of 
only  because  we  behold  too  much,  or  to  pene¬ 
trate  to  the  heart  of  a  secret  which  esaroes  us 
only  by  being  too  glaringly  revealed.  Instead 
of  striving,  as  we  ought,  to  render  ourselves 
strange  to  the  familiar,  we  strive,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  to  render  ourselves  familiar  with  the 
strange.  Hence  our  better  genius  is  overpow¬ 
ered.  and  we  are  given  over  to  a  delirium, 
which  we  mistake  for  wisdom.  Ueuce  we  are 
the  slaves  of  mcchani.sm,  tlie  inheritors  and 
transmitters  of  privileged  errors ;  the  bondsmen 
of  convention,  and  not  the  free  and  deep-.seeing 
children  of  reason.  Hence  we  remain  insensi¬ 
ble  to  the  true  grandeurs  and  sublime  wonders 
of  Providence* ;  for  is  it  to  be  conceived  that  the 
operations  of  Hod,  and  the  order  of  the  uni¬ 
verse,  are  not  admirable  precisely  in  proportion 
as  they  arc  ordinary,  that  they  are  not  glorious 
precisely  in  proportion  as  they  are  manifest, 
that  they  arc  not  astounding  precisely  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  they  are  common  ?  But  man,  blind 
to  the  marvels  which  he  really  sees,  sees  others 
to  which  he  is  really  blind.  He  keeps  stretch¬ 
ing  forwards  into  the  distant ;  ho  ought  to  be 
straining  backwards  and  more  back,  into  the 
near ;  for  there,  and  there  only,  is  the  object  of 
his  longing  to  be  found.  Perhaps  he  may  come 
round  at  last  Ihicanwhile  it  is  inevitable  that 
be  should  miss  the  truth.” — Page  197. 

The  truth  discovered  by  the  clear 
faculty  of  Professor  Ferrier  is  satisfactory 
to  us  who  are  in  search  of  evidence  in 
favor  of  the  necessity  and  power  of  the 
Divine  revelation.  W e  have  pp-anted  him 
his  postulate — that,  along  •with  the  object 
of  cognition,  a  thinking  intelligence  takes 
some  cognizance  of  itself  This  granted, 
conclusions  rapidly  follow.  The  material 
and  its  qualities  can  not  be  apprehended 
Ay  themseli'en,  without  some  recognition 
of  self  or  of  the  ego  ;  that  the  ego  is, 
therefore,  the  permanent  and  universal  in 
cognition,  and  every  thing  else  in  cogni¬ 
tion  is  the  transient  and  particular  ;  that 
this  ego  is  not  material,  yet  can  not  be 
known  per  se,  or  in  an  indeterminate 
state ;  that  the  only  independent  universe 
which  any  mind  or  ego  can  think  o^  is  the 
universe  in  synthesis  with  some  other  mm^ 
or  ego  /  that  the  object  in  cognition,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  subject  in  cognition,  mat¬ 
ter  mectim,  object  phes  subject,  is  the 
substantial  and  the  absolute  in  cognition ; 
while  both  the  ego  or  subject,  and  the 
objects,  w'hatever  they  may  be,  are  taken 
separately,  the  phenomenal  and  relative 
in  cognition  :  That  there  can  be  ignorance 
only  of  what  is  the  object  of  knowledge, 
or  capable  of  being  known :  therefore  we 


can  not  be  said  to  be  ignorant  of  the  con¬ 
tradictory  or  nonsensical ;  wo  can  not, 
that  is,  be  ignorant  of  either  of  the  ele¬ 
ments  in  cognition  taken  separately,  the 
universal  or  subject,  and  the  particular, 
or  object ;  but  that  these,  taken  together, 
are  the  subjects  of  ignorance  or  of  know¬ 
ledge,  as  the  case  may  be :  •we  can  not, 
without  absurdity,  be  said  either  to  know 
or  be  ignorant  of  matter  per  se,  or  of  mind 
per  se :  That  absolute  existence,  or  being, 
in  itself  is  either  that  which  wo  know  or 
are  ignorant  of ;  for  absolute  existence  is 
not  the  contradictory,  (which,  we  said, 
was  alone  the  object  neither  of  knowledge 
nor  ignorance,^  inasmuch  as  there  is  no¬ 
thing  absurd  m  the  supposition  of  abso¬ 
lute  existence  ;  that  absolute  existence  is 
not  matter  jpcr  se;  thatst  is  not  the  partic¬ 
ular  by  itself,  nor  the  universal  by  itself ; 
in  other  words,  “  particular  things,  pre¬ 
scinded  from  the  universal,  have  no  abso¬ 
lute  existence,  nor  have  universal  things, 

f)re8cinded  from  the  particular,  any  abso- 
ute  existence that  absolute  existence 
is  not  the  ego  per  se,  or  the  mind  in  a 
state  of  pure  iiidetermination ;  but  that 
“  absolute  existence  is  the  synthesis  of  the 
subject  and  object,  the  union  of  the  uni¬ 
versal  and  the  particular,  the  concretion 
of  the  ego  and  non-ego :  in  other  words, 
the  only  true,  and  real,  and  independent 
existences  arc  minds-together-with-that- 
which-they-apprehend.”  Finally  :  “  All 
absolute  existences  are  contingent,  except 
one;  in  other  words,  there  is  one,  but 
only  one,  absolute  existence  which  is 
strictly  necessary/  and  that  existence  is  a 
supreme,  and  infinite,  and  everlasting 
mind,  in  synthesis  with  all  things.’’  This 
is  the  closing  proposition  of  the  book. 

And  now,  .after  this  zeal  and  .agony  of 
demonstration,  whither  have  we  come? 
where  are  we  landed  ?  We  find  ourselves 
upon  the  foundation  slab  of  the  staircase 
leading  up  to  heaven  ;  w^e  have  proved  by 
reason  what  we  already  know  by  the  in¬ 
stinct  of  faith,  .and  yet  more  certainly  by 
the  Gospel  of  Revelation  —  the  neces¬ 
sary  existence  of  an  Infinite  Intelligence. 
Metaphysics,  in  the  hand  of  Ferrier,  have 
led  us  one  step  nearer  the  throne  th.an 
that  Pantheism  of  Spinoza  and  of  Plato 
which  seemed  to  be  that  in  which  the  un- 
.aided  reason  must  abide.  But  here  rea¬ 
son  stops,  and  philosophy  gives  place  to 
theology ;  it  can  penetrate  no  further  ;  it 
has  been  two  thousand  years  in  getting  a 
foothold  on  the  path  which  leads  to  this ; 
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and  its  very  foothold  is  not  undisputed.  { 
It  is  very  triumphant  that  the  tlarinfi'  j 
rival  of  revelation  sinks  thus  at  length 
into  the  servant  —  the  unprofitable  serv¬ 
ant. 

And  now  recurs  the  question,  Gui 
hotio  /  To  very  few  certainly.  If  Pro¬ 
fessor  Ferrier  is  right — and  wo  do  believe 
that  he  is — it  is  highly  satisfactory  to 
have  reason  prostrate  before  the  thresh¬ 
old  of  Divine  revelation,  imploring  for 
entrance ;  it  is  a  valuable  piece  of  addi¬ 
tional  evidence  to  truth  ;  and  that  is  all. 
We  should  believe  revelation  if  this  evi¬ 
dence  were  away ;  and  we  should  dis¬ 
believe  reason  if  she  gainsaid  revelation. 
So  then,  this  is  metaphysics.  W ell,  it  is  an 
interesting  fact  in  the  history  of  the  human 
mind,  that  the  unaided  reason  has  encoin- 

Eassed  the  primary  truth  of  the  Bible,  the 
eing  of  a  Personal  and  Absolute  Intelli¬ 
gence:  and  Professor  Ferrier  is  a  very 
great  man.  But  what  good  will  accrue  to 
any  one  from  repeating  the  process  ?  W e 
take  revelation,  and  have  taken  it  for  two 
thousand  years,  independent  of,  and  in  de- 
fi.ance  to,  reason  :  now  that  reason  has  sur- 
rendcreii,  let  the  strife  cease,  and  all  phi¬ 
losophical  controversies  be  merged  forever 
in  the  faith.  A  new  era  is  opened  in  the 
history  of  philosophy ;  let  it  also  be  a  new 
era  in  the  history  of  faith ;  and  let  not 
the  direction  traced  out  by  Ferrrier  be  il¬ 
lustrated,  historicired,  criticised,  and  tnr- 
gitmized  after  the  manner  of  mankind 
hitherto.  It  is  a  fact,  a  curiosity,  and  no 
more.  Let  us  admit  it,  let' us  store  it  up 
in  the  armory  of  the  faith,  as  a  subsidiary 
of  whose  value  we  are  fully  conscious ;  and 
then  let  us  have  done  wdth  it. 

We  have  now  seen  speculative  philoso¬ 
phy  in  its  most  important  phases ;  as 
blindly  and  dimly  conscious  of  the  infinite, 
and  striving  to  grasp  it ;  as  falling  short 
in  that,  and  yet  scooping  out  an  ideal 
which  supplied  the  earth  with  noble  liv¬ 
ings,  until  the  coming  of  the  “  life  indeed;” 
as  coalescing  with  the  Christian  verity, 
and  in  process  of  time  merging  itself  in 
theology  ;  as  revolting  from  God  and  man 
both  in  the  pride  of  reason  and  the  folly 


of  unreason :  and  now  we  see  its  triumph 
consisting  in  its  surrender  to  the  truths  of 
the  Bible,  and  submitting  once  again  to  be 
led  by  theology.  Here  we  pray  with  fer¬ 
vor  that  its  history  may  close,  for  its  work 
is  done  ;  its  long  warfare  is  ended,  and  it 
sinks  in  repose  upon  the  infinite,  from 
which  it  rose  in  pnde  and  untried  confi¬ 
dence.  It  has  added  its  testimony  to  the 
great  fact,  that  God,  in  his  personality 
and  infinity,  as  in  his  providence  and 
grace,  is  ever  about  us,  upholding  all 
things  by  the  word  of  his  power;  that 
the  seeds  and  elements  of  all  truth  are  to 
be  sought  in  his  revelation ;  that  the  duty 
of  man  is  reliance  upon  him,  and  in  his 
present  agency,  who  so  completely  fills  all 
things,  that  all  our  motions  are  incom¬ 
plete,  or  only  complete  as  losing  them¬ 
selves  in  his  absolute  perfectness ;  for  ho 
is  both  the  center  and  the  circumference, 
the  perfect  round  of  things ;  and  the 
more  lightly,  less  laboredly,  do  we  move 
within  that  sovereign  arc,  the  more 
happy  shall  we  be,  the  more  beautiful,  the 
more  acceptable  in  our  incomplete  com¬ 
pletions.  We  are  finites  embraced  within 
the  Infinite ;  but  the  Infinite  is  to  us  an 
Infinite  of  love,  having  entered  within 
our  finite  time  and  space ;  an  inner, 
higher  life  is  placed  before  each  of  us,  and 
we  afD  commanded  to  “  rejoice  and  be  ex¬ 
ceeding  glad ;”  and  veiily  with  reason, 
inasmuch  as  we  are  left  no  longer  to  our 
own  ideas,  but  are  brought,  each  one,  by 
Divine’ institutions,  into  immediate  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  Deity.  Let  us  awake,  then, 
from  the  evil  slumbers  of  human  devices, 
pride  of  system,  pride  of  knowledge, 
pride  of  reason,  pride  of  infidelity ;  and, 
embracing  the  Christian  ideal,  realize  it  in 
the  Christian  life,  secure  it  in  the  truth  of 
God,  and,  striving  only  to  adorn  and  mag¬ 
nify  that  truth  by  thought,  and  word,  and 
deed,  let  us  study  nothing  apart  from  it, 
that  we  lose  not  the  light  of  life,  and  lose 
not  our  very  minds  in  pernicious  vapors, 
stifling,  born  of  hell ;  but  let  us  in  Christ¬ 
ian  contemplation  tend  ever  towards  the 
Source  of  Light,  knowing  many  things, 
and  secure  for  all. 
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WHO  WAS  PRESTER  JOHN'!* 


Towards  the  commencement  of  the 
eleventh  century,  a  prodigious  sensation 
was  excited  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa, 
by  the  conversion  to  Christianity  of  a 
prince  known  by  the  name  of  Priest^  or 
Prester  John.  The  renown  of  this  mo¬ 
narch  went  on  increasing  through  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries — for  this 
partly  real  and  partly  fanciful  personage 
appeared  not  to  be  subject  to  the  law  of 
mortality.  The  type  still  remained,  and 
was  continually  receiving  new  embellish¬ 
ments.  It  was  agreed  that  this  sacerdotal 
person  surpassed  in  power  and  riches  all 
the  potentates  of  the  earth ;  on  that  jioint 
there  was  no  difference  of  opinion.  But 
as  to  whereabouts  this  wonderful  priestly 
Croesus,  this  kingly  pontiff,  was  to  be 
found,  there  were  very  wide  differences 
indeed.  Some  placed  him  in  Africa — in 
Ethiopia ;  others  proclaimed  that  his  in¬ 
comparable  kingdom  was  situated  in 
Asia,  but  could  not  decide  whether  it 
was  in  India,  Tartary,  or  Thibet.  The 
country,  as  well  as  the  title  and  the 
religion,  of  this  mysterious  potentate  fur¬ 
nished  the  erudite  of  the  time,  and  also 
the  tellers  of  stories,  with  materials  for 
dissertations  without  end,  and  a  mon¬ 
strous  heap  of  fables  and  contradictions. 

There  was,  indeed,  so  much  written  in 
the  middle  ages  about  Prester  John, 
that  it  is  not  very  easy  to  discover  what 
little  portion  of  truth  may  exist  amidst 
the  thousand  accounts,  which  scarcely 
agree  in  any  one  particular.  Otho  of  Frei- 
singen,  Alberic  of  Trois  Fontaines,  Wil¬ 
liam  of  Tripoli,  Vincent  de  Beauvais, 
Jacques  de  Vitry,  Marco  Polo,  Plan- 
Carpin,  Rubruk,  Jordan  de  Severac, 
Manderille — in  short,  all  the  travelers 
and  writers  of  the  period — busied  them¬ 
selves  about  Prester  John,  and  related 
the  most  marvelous  things  concerning 
him.  Nothing,  however,  can  equal  what 
this  strange  personage  says  of  himself; 

*  Christianity  in  China,  Tartary,  and  Thibet. 
Bj  M.  L'Abb^  Hue,  formerly  Uissionary  Apostolic 
in  China.  Injt  vols.  8vo,  422  and  406  pp. 


or,  at  lca.st,  in  a  letter  .attributed  to  him, 
which  was  addressed  to  the  Emperor  of 
Constantinople.  Mosheim,  who  copies  it 
from  Assemani,  regards  it  as  apocryphal ; 
but  many  other  critics,  and  among  others 
Marsden,  arc  disposed  to  admit  its  au¬ 
thenticity.  Authentic  or  not,  however, 
it  is  so  curious,  and  so  illustrative  of  the 
spirit  of  the  time,  that  we  shall  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  translate  it  almost  entire  : 

“  JbAn  Priest,  hy  the  Pmeer  and  the  Virtue  of 
Qod  and  our  Lord  Jemis  Christ,  I^ord  of 
Lords,  to  the  Sorereiyn  of  Constantinople, 
may  he  enjoy  health  and  prosperity  by  the 
grace  of  God. 

“  It  has  been  made  known  to  our  mar 
jesty,  that  you  esteem  our  excellence, 
and  that  there  has  been  speech  among 
you  of  our  grandeur.  We  have  learned 
from  our  secretary  th.at  you  had  the  in¬ 
tention  to  send  us  some  articles  of  luxury 
and  curiosity.  What  we  desire  and  wish 
to  know  is,  M’hether  you  have,  like  us, 
the  true  faith — whether  you  believe  in 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ?  We  know  that 
you  arc  a  man,  and  that  your  little  peo¬ 
ple  take  you  for  a  sovereign,  although 
you  are  but  a  mortal  destined  to  corrup¬ 
tion.  If  you  have  need  of  any  thing  that 
would  be  agreeable  to  you,  make  it 
known  to  us  by  our  secretary,  and  you 
shall  obtain  it  from  our  munificence.  If 
you  like  to  come  to  our  dominions,  you 
shall  be  appointed  to  be  the  greatest  and 
most  worthy  of  our  house,  and  you  may 
partake  of  our  abundance.  Should  it 
please  you  to  go  back  again,  you  shall  set 
forth  overwhelmed  by  benefits. 

“  Do  you  desire  to  know  the  grandeur 
and  excellence  of  our  dynasty,  the  extent 
of  our  power  and  dominion  ?  Know  and 
believ'e  that  I  am  the  Priest  John,  the 
servant  of  God,  and  that  I  8urp.a8s,  in 
riches,  in  power,  and  in  virtue,  all  the 
kings  of  the  earth.  Sixty-two  kings  arc 
tributary  to  me.  I  am  a  zealous  Christ¬ 
ian,  and  I  protect  and  support  by  my 
alms  the  poor  Christians  who  are  subjects 
of  our  merciful  empire. 
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“Wo  have  formed  the  project  of  visit-  either  for  the  quantity  of  our  riches,  or 
ing  the  sepulcher  of  our  Lord,  at  the  the  number  of  our  subjects.  When  we 
head  of  a  great  army,  as  becomes  the  issue  forth  to  make  war  upon  our  enemies, 
glory  of  our  majesty ;  and  we  wish  to  we  have  borne  before  us,  upon  thirteen 
combat  and  to  humble  the  enemies  of  the  cars,  thirteen  large  and  precious  crosses, 
cross  of  Christ,  whose  name  be  blessed  omatnented  with  gold  and  jewels.  Each 
and  exalted.  cross  is  followed  by  ten  thousand  horse- 

“  Our  magnificence  dominates  the  three  men  and  a  hundred  thousand  foot  soldiers, 
Indies ;  our  domains,  setting  out  from  without  counting  the  men  of  war,  charged 
Farther  India,  where  reposes  the  body  of  to  conduct  the  baggage  and  provisions  of 
St.  Thomas  the  Apostle,  advance  across  the  army. 

the  deserts  to  the  place  where  the  sun  is  “  When  we  go  out  merely  on  horseback, 
born,  and  return  by  a  circuit  to  the  ruins  our  majesty  is  preceded  by  a  cross,  with- 
of  Babylon,  not  far  from  the  Tower  of  out  either  gold,  jew^els,  or  any  ornament, 
Babel.  in  order  that  we  may  always  remember 

“  Sixty-tw'O  provinces,  of  which  few  the  Passion  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ; 
are  Christian,  ooey  us ;  each  has  its  king,  then  there  is  a  golden  vase  filled  with 
and  all  arc  tributary  to  us.  In  our  ter-  earth,  in  order  to  remind  us  that  our 
ritories  are  found  elephants,  dromedaries,  body  must  return  wlience  it  came — that 
camels,  and  animals  of  every  species  un-  is  to  say,  to  the  earth ;  and  lastly,  there 
der  heaven.  Milk  and  honey  flow  in  our  is  a  silver  vase  filled  with  gold,  that  every 
country,  and  no  poison  is  ever  found  one  may  understand  that  w'e  are  the  lord 
there.  One  of  our  provinces,  which  is  of  lords.  Our  magnificence  surpasses  all 
mhabited  by  Pagans,  is  traversed  by  a  the  riches  in  the  world, 
river  calle(l  the  Indus.  Issuing  from  “  Every  year  we  visit  the  body  of  the 
Paradise,  it  rolls  its  waters  through  the  prophet  St.  Daniel,  in  the  desert  of  Baby- 
entire  province,  and  in  them  are  found  Ion.  We  go  there  armed  because  of  the 
emeralds,  sappliires,  and  other  precious  serpents.  In  our  country  is  caught  the 
stones.  In  another  province  pepper  grows  fish  whoso  blood  is  used  for  the  purple 
in  abundance,  and  the  c.arth  IS  covered  by  dye.  We  rule  over  the  Amazons,  and 
an  immense  forest  filled  with  serpents.  Ukcwisc  over  the  Brahmins.  The  palace 
This  forest  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  in  which  our  sublimity  resides,  is  like 
Mount  Olympus,  whence  springs  up  an  that  built  by  St.  Thomas  for  Gondo- 
inexhaustible  fountain,  whose  waters  pre-  phorus.  King  of  India.  Its  wood-work  is 
serve  all  kinds  of  flavors.  Then  comes  of  the  most  costly  kind,  and  its  roof  is  of 
an  arid  sea  of  sand.  At  three  days’  jour-  ebony,  to  avoid  the  danger  of  fire.  At 
ney  from  this  immense  desert  there  are  the  summit  of  this  palace  are  seen  two 
'mhabited  mountains,  amongst  which  there  golden  globes,  surmounted  each  by  a  car- 
flows  a  stream  that  can  not  be  approached,  buncle,  in  order  that  the  gold  may  shine 
This  stream  throws  itself  into  a  great  during  the  day,  and  the  carbuncle  at 
river,  into  which  the  inh.abitants  of  our  night.  The  tables  on  which  the  repasts 
countries  plunge,  and  bring  up  wonderful  are  spread  in  this  palace  are,  some  of  gold, 
quantities  of  precious  stones.  Beyond  and  some  of  ametiiyst ;  the  columns  that 
th.at  river  are  ten  Jewish  tribe.s,  who,  sup[)ort  them  are  of  ivory, 
although  they  choose  their  own  kings,  “  The  chamber  w'here  our  sublimity  re- 
are  nevertheless  the  slaves  .and  tributaries  poses  is  ornamented  with  various  works 
of  our  excellency.  in  gold,  silver,  and  jewels ;  and  is  jier- 

“In  another  province  of  our  8t.ates,  petually  perfumed  by  the  odor  of  the 
near  the  torrid  zone,  there  are  worms,  oalsams  burned  in  it. 
called  in  our  language  salamanders,  which  “  Our  bed  is  of  sapphire.  Why  does 
can  only  live  in  the  fire.  They  envelop  our  dignity  choose  to  adopt  the  title  of 
themselves  in  a  kind  of  tissue,  like  the  Priest  ?  That  is  w'hat  your  prudence 
insects  that  produce  silk,  and  the  sub-  need  not  be  surprised  at.  We  have  in 
stance  is  wrought  with  care  by  the  ladies  our  court  many  ofiicers,  whose  dignity, 
of  our  palace,  and  thus  we  have  stufls  and  functions,  and  titles,  are  borrowed  from 
garments  of  it  for  the  use  of  our  excel-  the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy.  There  are 
Icncy.  These  garments  can  only  bo  puri-  even  some  who  are  superior  to  us  with 
fied  by  being  placed  in  aifierce  fire.  respect  to  their  divine  functions.  Thus 

“  W e  believe  that  we  have  no  equal,  the  master  of  our  pantry  is  a  primate  as 
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well  as  a  king ;  our  cupbearer,  an  arch- 1 
bishop  and  king ;  our  chamberlain,  bishop 
and  king;  our  marshal,  archimandrate  and  j 
king ;  our  chief  cook  is  an  abbc  and  a ' 
king;  it  is  therefore  not  repugnant  to  our  ' 
majesty  to  adopt  the  titles  of  which  our  I 
^  court  is  full.  If  we  have  chosen  an  inferior  I 
title  and  rank,  it  has  been  out  of  humility,  j 
Our  empire  extends  on  one  side  for  four  i 
months’  journey,  on  the  other  no  one  can  ! 
know  how  great  it  is.  If  you  can  count 
the  sands  of  the  sea  and  the  stars  of  hea¬ 
ven,  you  may  number  my  domains,  and 
reckon  my  power.” 

Such  is  the  pompously  extravagant  epis- 1 
tie  addressed  by  Prester  John  to  the  \ 
Emperor  Commenus ;  and  many  missives  j 
in  the  same  style  were  sent  at  various  ' 
epochs  to  the  emperors  of  the  East  and  j 
West,  to  the  Pope,  the  King  of  France, ! 
and  even,  it  is  said,  to  the  King  of  Por-  i 
tugal.  These  curious  documents  con- 1 
tallied,  like  that  we  have  copied,  an  os- ' 
tentatious  account  of  the  fabulous  power  ' 
of  this  royal  pontiff,  but  nowhere  sulii-  i 
ciently  exact  indications  of  the  locality  of  i 
his  dominions  to  enable  us  to  identify 
them.  Every  one  was  convinced,  never¬ 
theless,  of  the  existence  of  this  extra¬ 
ordinary  personage,  and  the  wonders  of 
his  empire  formed  a  eommon  theme  for 
discussion.  It  represented  the  Eldorado 
of  the  time,  in  the  excited  imaginations  of 
the  people.  ' 

The  great  renown  of  Prester  John  in-  ■ 
doced  the  Pope  Alexander  III.  to  write  | 
to  him,  (in  1177,)  and  he  addresses  him  by  , 
the  title  of  “King  of  the  Indies,  and  most  j 
holy  of  Priests.” 

After  having  shown,  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  his  letter,  the  supremacy  of  the 
successor  of  St.  Peter,  and  the  authority 
given  him  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  the  j 
Church,  and  determine  points  of  doctrine, ! 
he  speaks  of  a  certain  “  Master  Philip,”  ! 
his  physician  and  servant,  who  had  re- 1 
ceived  from  powerful  and  distinguished  j 
people  in  the  East  some  communications 
relative  to  the  desire  which  Priest  John 
had  to  be  instructed  in  the  doctrines  of 
the  Cliurch  of  Rome.  Alexander  then 
endeavors  to  demonstrate  how  important 
it  is  for  those  who  call  themselves  Christ¬ 
ians  to  hold  the  true  Catholic  faith.  He 
exhorts  Priest  John,  therefore,  to  repent 
of  his  errors,  and  to  give  his  full  confid¬ 
ence  to  Master  Philip,  who  will  expLain 
to  him  the  true  principles  of  the  Ch^t- 
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ian  faith,  without  which  “one  can  not 
hope  for  salvation,” 

This  brief  of  Alexander  III.  gives  us  to 
understand  that  Prester  John  and  the 
subjects  of  his  vast  empire  did  not  pro¬ 
fess  a  very  orthodox  creed.  In  fact,  the 
chronicles  of  the  time  are  unanimous  in 
representing  them  as  ttointed  with  the 
Nestorian  heresy.  As  early  as  the  year 
1143,  the  Bishop  of  Gabala,  legate  of  the 
Church  of  Armenia,  addressed  to  the 
Pope  Eugene  III.,  the  following  report : 
“  Some  years  ago,”  said  the  prelate,  “  a 

{irince,  named  John,  who  dwelt  beyond 
*ersia  and  Armenia,  at  the  extremity  of 
the  East,  professing,  along  with  his  peo¬ 
ple,  Nestorianism,  and  uniting  in  himself 
the  characters  of  sovereign  and  priest, 
came  and  waged  war  against  Media  and 
Persi.*!,  and  having  seized  upon  Ecbatana, 
cut  the  armies  of  his  enemies  to  pieces.” 

Jacques  de  Vitry  expresses  himself 
thus:  “The  Nestori.ans  have  mortally 
infected  the  greater  part  of  the  East  with 
their  doctrine,  and  especially  the  empire 
of  the  very  puissant  prince,  vulgarly 
called  Priest  or  Prester  John.” 

Finalljr,  Matthew  Paris  reports  the 
receipt,  m  1237,  of  a  letter  from  Brother 
Philip,  prior  of  the  Dominicans  in  Pales¬ 
tine,  which  declares  Nestorianism  to  be 
predominant  in  India,  the  kingdom  of 
Pretter  John,  and  the  most  distant  states 
of  the  East. 

From  all  these  documents,  it  may  cer¬ 
tainly  be  inferred  that  Prester  John  was 
a  real  person,  in  whom  European  Christ¬ 
endom  was  powerfully  interested.  He 
was,  it  seems,  a  potent  prince  of  Upper 
Asia,  professing,  with  his  subjects,  the 
Nestorianism  which  for  a  long  time  w.a8 
actively  propagated  in  those  countries ; 
and  all  these  facts  are  placed  beyond 
doubt  by  the  testimony  of  history  and 
the  most  authentic  narrative  of  travelers. 


TIIK  DRINK  OF  THK  TARTARS. 

The  ordinary  drink  of  the  Tartars  is 
knmys,  a  spirit  made  of  mare’s  milk. 
They  pour  the  milk  into  a  large  leathern 
vessel,  and  when  they  have  got  a  consi- 
I  derable  quantity,  beat  it  till  it  begins  to 
'  ferment  like  new  wine.  When  it  be¬ 
comes  quite  sour,  they  beat  it  again  vio¬ 
lently,  and  then  draw  off  the  buttery  part. 
The  fermented  whey  makes  a  brisk  sort 
of  liquor,  with  an  agreeable  almond  flavor, 
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very  intoxicating  to  those  not  much  ac¬ 
customed  to  it.  The  Tartars  also  make 
from  goat’s  milk  a  kind  of  butter,  which 
they  lx)il  and  keep  for  winter  use  in  goat¬ 
skins,  .and  though  they  put  no  salt  in  it, 
it  never  spoils.  After  they  have  taken 
off  the  butter,  they  boil  the  curd  again  to 
make  cheese,  which  they  dry  in  tlie  sun, 
and  which  is  .as  hard  as  iron ;  these  cheeses 
they  put  into  sacks  for  the  w’inter  store, 
and  when  the  supjdy  of  milk  becomes 
8c.anty,  they  put  this  hard  sotir  curd  into 
a  leathern  vessel,  jwur  hot  water  upon  it,  ! 
and  beat  it  till  it  liquefies ;  and  with  this  | 
.acid  drink  they  have  to  content  themselves  | 
during  the  time  of  year  so  severely  felt  by  ! 
pastoral  nations.  j 


THE  UKEAT  KMIMUK  OK  KUIU.AI-KIIAX.  | 

The  w.ar  between  (Taz.an  and  the  Sultan  I 
of  Kgypt  was  prolonged  for  several  years  ! 
with  various  success.  The  King  of  I 
Armenia,  his  faithful  vassal,  or,  as  the 
chroniclers  say,  seneschal  of  all  his  host,  j 
came  with  40,000  v.assals  to  ravage  Syri.a,  i 
and  took  several  tow’iis,  and  it  was  in  con- 1 
sequence  of  these  events  th.at  the  idea  of ' 
invoking  the  aid  of  the  Crusaders  recurred  ' 
to  Gazan,  and  that  he  sent  ambassadors  ; 
to  the  West  to  solicit  it.  His  messengers 
c.ame  to  Paris,  and  renewed  to  the  King  i 
of  France  their  former  proiwsals  of  alii-  j 
.ance;  they  then  went  to  England,  and  ' 
endeavored  to  come  to  an  understanding  \ 
with  Edw.ard  I.  I 

Hut,  while  Gazan  was  thus  offering  his  i 
.alliance  to  the  sovereigns  of  the  West,  the  j 
circumstances  that  might  have  rendered  | 
it  valuable  to  them  were  considerably  i 
altered.  A  great  victory  gained  by  the  i 
Mussulmans  had  obliged  the  Mongols  and  ! 
the  King  of  Armenia  to  retire  across  the  | 
Euphrates — a  misfortune  which  is  said  to  i 
have  afflicted  (iazan  so  much,  as  to  cause 
the  malady  of  which  he  died  ui  the  vear 
1302. 

At  the  same  epoch,  there  died  also  at 
Pekin  the  great  Kublai-Kh.an,  Emperor 
of  the  Chinese  and  Oriental  Tartars. 
Knblai  was  indisputably  the  sovereign  of 
the  most  enormous  empire  that  the  annals 
of  the  world  have  ever  made  known :  it 
comprehended  the  whole  of  China,  Corea, 
Thi^t,  Tonquin,  and  Cochin-China;  a 
great  part  of  India  beyond  the  Ganges; 
many  islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean ;  and 
the  whole  north  of  the  continent  of  Asia, 


from  the  Pacific  to  the  Dnieper.  Persia, 
also,  was  a  feudatory  of  his  throne ;  its 
sovereigns,  the  successors  of  Houhagou, 
receiving  their  investiture  from  the  Em¬ 
peror  of  China ;  and  as  the  dominions  of 
these  great  vassals  extended  to  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  and  the  frontiers  of  the  Greek 
Empire,  it  may  be  said  that  the  whole  of 
Asia  was  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  great 
Khan,  who  had  chosen  Pekin  as  the  cen¬ 
tral  scat  of  his  government.  What  was 
the  empire  of  Alexander  the  Gre.at,  or  of 
the  Homans,  or  even  of  Tchinguiz-Khan, 
compared  with  that  of  Kubhai  ?  And 
yet  this  astonishing  potentate  is  scarcely 
known  among  us,  and  our  most  learned 
histories  hardly  say  a  word  about  him. 

This  reign  of  Kublai  offers  to  our  observ- 
.ation  one  remarkable  phenomenon.  We 
see  this  powerful  sovereign  ruling  at  once 
over  the  most  civilized  nations  of  the  East, 
and  over  those  w’ho  h.ad  scarcely  issued 
from  barbarism ;  with  one  hand  encourag¬ 
ing  the  arts  of  pe.ace,  and  with  the  other 
exciting  ardor  for  martial  enterprises ; 
soft(‘ning  nations  already  vanquished,  and 
unchaining  against  others  the  furies  of 
war. 

Kublai  had  received  a  Chinese  educa¬ 
tion;  he  appreciated  the  advantages  of 
civilization ;  he  admired  the  institutions 
of  C  ■hin.a,  and  protected  the  literature  and 
the  sciences.  He  h.ad  some  of  the  best 
Chinese  books  translated  into  the  Mongol 
language,  .and  founded  schools  for  the 
young  people  of  his  own  country,  .and 
g.ave  much  encouragement  to  their  studies. 
He  received  M’ith  favor  learned  and  lite¬ 
rary  men  of  every  country  and  religion, 
granting  them  many  privileges,  and  ex¬ 
empting  them  from  taxes  and  tributes. 
It  was  he  who  established  the  college  of 
the  first  academical  institution 
of  China.  He  spread  the  taste  for  mathe¬ 
matics,  and,  with  the  assist.ance  of  the 
Arabs,  Labored  in  the  construction  of  a 
new  system  of  astronomy,  greatly  supe¬ 
rior  to  any  that  the  Chinese  had  hitherto 
been  acquainted  with.  He  afforded,  also, 
great  encotiragement  to  agriculture,  in¬ 
dustry,  and  commerce ;  he  had  numerous 
canals  dug  in  all  the  provinces  of  China, 
and  threw  open  the  sea-ports  to  all  foreign¬ 
ers.  But  the  task  of  civilizing  the  Tartars 
proved  beyond  the  power  oven  of  Kublai. 
The  intercourse  of  these  ignorant  and 
warlike  tribes  wdth  a  peaceful  and  culti¬ 
vated  nation  never  effected  any  fusion  be¬ 
tween  them ;  and  whilst  the  Tartars  re- 
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tained  their  rude,  turbulent,  and  vaga¬ 
bond  habits,  the  Chinese  submitted  pa¬ 
tiently  to  their  conquest,  and  quietly  de¬ 
voted  themselves  to  commerce  and  indus¬ 
try,  arts  and  letters. 

The  religious  sentiment  was  the  only 
one  that  could  have  combined  elements 
so  discordant,  and  upon  this  point  the 
Chinese  and  Mongols  seemed  to  differ 
irreconcilably.  When  Kublai-Khan  had 
achieved  the  conquest  of  China,  he  found 
there  religious  systems  acclimated  in  it,  and 
at  that  time  engaged  in  bitter  hostilities 
against  one  another;  though  since  then, 
having  all  fallen  into  the  abyss  of  skepti¬ 
cism,  they  have  become  reconciled,  and 
given  each  other  the  kiss  of  peace. 

The  first  and  most  ancient  of  these 
fuths  is  that  called  Joit-Khiao^  the  Doc¬ 
trine  of  the  Lettered,  of  which  Confucius 
is  regarded  as  the  reformer  and  patriarch. 
It  is  based  upon  a  philosophical  }iantheism, 
which  has  been  variously’  interpreted  at 
various  ejmehs.  It  is  believed  that,  at  a 
remote  period,  the  existence  of  an  omnipo¬ 
tent  God,  a  requiter  of  human  actions,  was 
not  excluded  from  it,  and  various  passages 
from  Confucius  give  room  to  suppose  that 
the  sage  himself  held  such  a  doctrine ; 
but  the  little  care  ho  took  to  inculcate  it 
on  his  disciples,  the  vague  meaning  of  the 
expressions  he  employed,  and  the  resolu¬ 
tion  he  had  apparently  taken  to  found  his 
system  of  mords  and  justice  merely  upon 
^he  principles  of  love  of  order,  and  of  a 
certain  not  very  well  defined  “  conformity 
with  the  designs  of  Heaven,”  and  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  nature,  have  allowed  the  philoso¬ 
phers  who  have  succeeded  him  to  go  en¬ 
tirely  astray,  and  many  of  them  had,  even 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  fallen  into  a  true 
Spinozism;  and  while  still  appealing  to 
the  authority  of  their  master,  taught  a 
materialist  doctrine  that  has  since  degen¬ 
erated  into  Atheism. 

Confucius  himself  is  never  religious  in 
his  writings ;  he  contents  himself  with  re¬ 
commending  in  general  the  observance  of 
ancient  precepts,  of  filial  piety,  and  frater- 
nal  affection,  and  of  maintaining  a  course 
of  conduct  “conformable  to  the  laws  of 
Heaven,  which  must  always  bo  in  harmo¬ 
ny  with  human  actions.” 

In  reality  the  religion,  or  rather  the 
doctrine,  of  the  disciples  of  Confucius  is 
Positivism.  They^  care  nothing  about  the 
origin,  the  creation,  or  the  end  of  the 
world,  and  very  little  about  long  pliiloso- 
phical  lucubrations.  They  confine  their 


cares  wholly  to  this  life :  they  ask  of 
science  and  letters  only  what  is  needful  to 
enable  them  to  go  through  their  various 
occupations ;  of  great  principles,  only 
their  practical  consequences ;  and  of  mo¬ 
rality,  only  what  is  )>olitical  and  utilita¬ 
rian  :  they  are,  in  fact,  what  many  jieople 
in  Europe  are  now  seeking  to  become. 
They  put  all  speculative  questions  aside, 
to  attach  themselves  exclusively  to  the 
positive;  their  religion  is  but  a  kind  of 
material  civilization,  and  their  philosophy 
the  art  of  living  in  peace,  of  obeying  and 
commanding.  The  “  Religion  of  the  Let¬ 
tered”  has  neither  altars,  images,  nor 
priests ;  the  mandarins  are  its  sole  min¬ 
isters,  and  when  on  some  solemn  occasions 
it  is  tliought  desirable  to  offer  some  hom¬ 
age  to  Heaven,  it  is  they  who  officiate. 

Whatever  is  most  in  earnest  and  least 
vague  in  this  religion  of  the  lettered,  has 
been  absorbed  by  the  worship  of  Confu¬ 
cius  himself.  His  tablet  is  placed  in  all 
the  schools,  and  masters  and  pupils  are  re¬ 
quired  to  prostrate  themselves  before  his 
venerated  name  at  the  commencement 
and  end  of  the  lessons ;  and  his  statue  is 
to  be  found  in  ail  the  academies,  in  the 
places  where  the  learned  assemble,  and 
where  literary  examinations  are  under¬ 
gone.  All  the  towns  ifi  China  have  tem¬ 
ples  raised  to  his  honor,  and  more  than 
three  hundred  millions  of  men  proclaim 
him  with  one  voice  the  saint  par  excellence. 
Never  has  it  been  given  to  any  mortal  to 
exercise,  for  so  many  ages,  such  an  em¬ 
pire  over  his  fellow-creatures,  or  to  re¬ 
ceive  from  them  homage  so  like  actual 
worship ;  although  every  one  knows  ))er- 
fectly  M'ell  that  Confucius  was  simply  a 
man  who  lived  in  the  principality  of  Lou, 
two  centuries  before  the  Christian  era. 
The  annals  of  the  human  race  present  no 
more  extraordinary  fact  than  of  this  civil 
homage  and  religious  adoration,  rendered 
by  an  immense  nation,  for  twenty-four 
centuries,  to  a  simple  citizen.  The  de¬ 
scendants  of  Confucius  too,  who  still  ex¬ 
ist  in  great  numbers,  participate  in  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  honors  rendered  by  the  Chi¬ 
nese  to  their  glorious  ancestor.  They  con¬ 
stitute,  in  tact,  the  only  hereditary  itobili- 
ty  of  the  empire,  and  enjoy  certain  privi¬ 
leges,  reserved  for  them  alone. 

The  second  religion  of  China  is  regard¬ 
ed  by  its  disciples  as  the  primitive  one  of 
its  most  ancient  inhabitants.  It  has  nu¬ 
merous  analogies  with  the  preceding ;  but 
the  individual  existence  ot  genii  and  de- 
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mons  is  recognir.ed  in  it,  independently  of  I 
the  parts  of  nature  over  which  they  pre- ' 
side.  The  priests  and  priestesses  of  this  ' 
worship  are  devoted  to  celibacy,  and  prac-  \ 
tioe  maafic,  astrolojjy,  necromancy,  and  a 
thousand  absurdities.  They  are  called  Tao- ! 
ss6,  or  Doctors  of  Reason,  because  their  ; 
fundamental  dofjnia,  taupht  by  the  re-  i 
nowned  Lao-tee,  is  that  of  a  primordial  j 
reason,  which  has  created  the  world,  j 
This  doctrine  is  contained  in  a  work . 
i^Kimpously  entitled,  the  “  Hook  of  the 
Way  and  of  Virtue.” 

This  Lao-tze  was  in  frecjuent  communi¬ 
cation  with  Confucius,  but  it  is  difhcult 
to  know  what  was  the  opinion  of  the  head 
of  the  Religion  of  the  Lettered  concern¬ 
ing  the  doctrine  of  the  patriarch  of  the  j 
Doctors  of  Reason.  One  day  he  went  to  , 
pay  him  a  visit,  and  when  he  came  back  i 
to  his  disciples,  remained  three  days  with¬ 
out  speaking  a  wor<l.  Tseu-Kong  was  sur- 1 
prised  at  this  silence,  and  asked  its  cause. 

“  When,”  said  Confucius,  “  I  see  a  man  ! 
making  use  of  his  thoughts  to  escape 
from  me  like  a  bird  who  flies,  I  arrange  | 
mine  like  a  bow  armed  with  its  arrow  to  I 
pierce  him,  and  I  never  fail  to  reach  him  I 
and  master  him.  When  I  see  a  man  mak¬ 
ing  use  of  his  thoughts  to  escape  from  me 
like  an  agile  stag,  I  arrange  mine  like  a 
hunting-dog  to  piirsuo  him,  and  I  never  1 
fail  to  overtake  and  seize  him.  When  a  j 
man  makes  use  of  his  thoughts  to  slip 
away  from  me  like  a  fish  into  the  deep,  I 
arrange  mine  as  the  fisherman  does  the 
hook,  and  I  never  fail  to  get  him  into  my 
power.  Hut  as  to  the  dragon  that  rises 
into  the  clouds  and  soars  into  the  air,  I 
can  not  pursue  him.  This  day  I  have  seen 
Lao-tze,  and  he  is  like  the  dragon.  At 
his  voice  my  mouth  remained  wide  open, 
and  I  was  not  able  to  shut  it ;  my  tongue 
come*  out  with  astonishment,  and  I  have 
never  been  able  to  draw  it  back  again ! 
My  soul  was  plunged  into  |>erplexity,  and 
has  not  been  able  to  recover  its  former 
tranquillity.” 

Whatever  may  bt;  said  of  the  philoso¬ 
phical  ideas  of  J^ao-tze,  his  disciples  have 
never  enjoyed  great  popularity,  and  the 
superstitions  to  which  they  give  way  are 
so  extravagant,  that  the  most  ignor.ant 
make  them  the  object  of  their  sarcasms. 
They  have  acquired  celebrity  chiefly  by 
their  pretended  secret  of  an  elixir  of  im¬ 
mortality,  a  secret  which  has  brought 
them  into  great  favor  with  some  famous 
emperors. 
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The  Chinese  annals  are  full  of  the  dis¬ 
putes  and  quarrels  of  the  Ijao-tze  with  the 
disciples  of  Confucius,  who  have  employed 
the  weapons  of  ridicule  against  them  with 
the  greatest  success — and  have  never  fail¬ 
ed  to  turn  the  laugh  against  both  them 
and  the  Honzes,  the  priests  of  Huddhism, 
which  is  the  third  religion  of  China. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  first  century 
of  our  era,  the  emperors  of  the  Han  dy¬ 
nasty  officially  admitted  into  the  einjure 
the  Hud<lhism  of  India;  and  this  worship, 
which  admits  of  in.aterial  representations 
of  the  Divinity,  spread  rapidly  among  the 
Chinese,  who  called  it  the  religion  of  -Fo 
— an  imperfect  transcription  oi*  the  name 
of  Huddha.  This  is  a  very  ancient  gene¬ 
ric  word,  with  a  double  root  in  Sanscrit — 
one  part  signifying  being,  and  the  other 
wisdom  or  superior  intelligence.  It  is  the 
name  employed  to  designate  the  supreme 
Heing — tlie  omnipotent  God ;  and  it  is 
also  sometimes  extended  to  those  who 
worship  him,  and  seek  to  raise  themselves 
towards  him  by  contemplation  and  sancti¬ 
ty.  The  Budclhists  generally  use  it  for  a 
real  historical  pei-sonage  who  bec.ame  cele¬ 
brated  throughout  Asia,  and  who  is  re¬ 
garded  as  the  founder  of  the  institutions 
and  doctrine  comprised  under  the  general 
denomination  of  Buddhism.  In  the  eyes 
of  the  Buddhists,  this  personage  is  some¬ 
times  a  man  and  sometimes  a  god,  or 
rather  both  one  and  the  other — a  divine 
incarnation,  a  man-god — who  came  into 
the  world  to  enligliten  men,  to  redeem 
them,  and  indicate  to  them  the  way  of 
safety.  This  idea  of  redemption  by  a 
divine  incarnation  is  so  general  and  popu¬ 
lar  amongst  the  Buddhists,  that  during 
our  travels  in  Upper  Asia  we  everywhere 
found  it  expressed  in  a  neat  formula.  If 
we  addressed  to  a  Mongol  or  a  Thibetan 
the  question,  “Who  is  Buddha?”  he  would 
immediately  reply :  “The  Saviour  of  men.” 
The  miraculous  birth  of  Buddha,  his  life 
and  his  instructions,  contain  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  the  moral  and  dogmatic  truths  pro¬ 
fessed  in  Christianity,  and  which  we  need 
not  be  snprised  to  find  thus  in  other  re¬ 
ligions,  since  these  truths  are  traditional, 
and  have  always  been  the  property  of 
the  whole  human  race.  There  must  be 
amongst  a  Pagan  people  more  or  less  of 
Christian  truth,  as  they  have  been  more 
or  less  faithful  in  preserving  the  deposit 
of  primitive  tradition. 

By  the  concordance  of  the  Indian,  Chi¬ 
nese,  Thibetan,  Mongol,  and  Cingalese 
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books,  the  birth  of  Buddha  may  be  placed 
as  far  back  as  about  the  year  900  B.C. 
He  was  of  the  house  of  Chakia,  which 
reigned  in  India  over  the  powerful  empire 
of  Mogadha,  in  the  southern  Babar ;  and 
the  legend  concerning  him  is  full  of  the 
^  most  extravagant  prodigies  and  wonders. 
After  man^  years  passed  in  solitude  and 
contemplation,  he  went  to  Benares,  where 
he  assumed  the  name  of  ChakiorMouni, 
the  Penitent  of  Chakia ;  and  having  as¬ 
sembled  around  him  a  multitude  of  audit¬ 
ors  of  all  classes,  he  unfolded  his  doctrines. 
His  teachings  are  contmned  in  a  collection 
of  a  hundred  and  eight  large  volumes, 
known  under  the  generic  name  of  Gaud- 
jour^  or  Verbal  Instructions;  and  turning 
exclusively  on  the  metaphysics  of  creation, 
and  the  frail  and  perishable  nature  of  man. 
This  monumental  work  is  found  in  all  the 
libraries  of  the  great  Buddhist  convents. 

Chakia-Mouni  experienced  in  his  apos- 
tleship  a  lively  opjKisition  from  the  priests 
attached  to  the  more  ancient  creeds  of 
India ;  but,  after  a  solemn  discussion  with 
them,  he  triumphed  over  all  his  adver¬ 
saries,  and  their  chief  prostrated  himself 
before  him,  and  confessed  himself  con¬ 
quered. 

Chakia-Mouni  then  revised  the  funda¬ 
mental  principles  of  morality,  and  the 
Decalogue.  The  moral  principles  he  re¬ 
duced  to  four :  1.  The  force  of  mercy,  es¬ 

tablished  on  an  immovable  basis ;  2.  An 
aversion  to  all  cruelty ;  3.  A  boundless 
compassion  towards  all  creatures;  4.  A 
conscience  inflexible  in  its  observance  of 
law.  Then  follows  the  Decalogue,  or  ten 
special  prescriptions  and  prohibitions:  1. 
N  ot  to  kill ;  2 .  Not  to  steal ;  3.  To  be  chaste ; 
4.  Not  to  bear  false  witness ;  6.  Not  to  lie ; 
U.  Nottoswear ;  7.  To  avoid  impure  words; 
8.  To  be  disinterested;  9.  Not  to  avenge 
one’s-self;  10.  Not  to  be  superstitious. 
This  last  prohibition  is  a  very  remurkable 
one,  and  one  which  certainly  tlie  modem 
Buddhists  do  not  observe  very  strictly. 

Chakia-Mouni  declared  that  these  pre¬ 
cepts  and  rules  of  human  action  bad  been 
revealed  to  him  after  the  four  great  trials 
to  which  he  had  subjected  himself,  when 
he  first  devoted  himself  to  the  state  of 
sanctity,  and  according  to  the  legend,  this 
code  of  morals  was  beginning  to  be  gene¬ 
rally  diffused  in  .tVsia,  when  Buddha,  then 
twenty-four  years  of  age,  quitted  the  earth, 
putting  off  his  material  envelope  to  be  re¬ 
absorbed  into  the  universal  soul,  which  is 
himself.  Before  bidding  farewell  to  his 


disciples,  he  foretold  that  his  doctrine 
would  reign  on  the  earth  for  five  thou¬ 
sand  years ;  and  that  at  the  end  of  that 
time  another  Buddha  would  appear,  a 
man-god  predestineil  twelve  centuries  be¬ 
fore  to  be  the  teacher  of  the  human  race. 
“  From  this  epoch,”  he  added,  “  my  re¬ 
ligion  will  be  a  prey  to  persecution ;  my 
disciples  will  be  obliged  to  quit  India,  to 
retire  to  the  lofty  summits  of  Thibet ;  and 
tills  table-land,  from  which  the  observer 
overlooks  the  world,  will  become  the 
sanctuary  and  the  metroiiolis  of  the  true 
faith.” 

The  dominant  character  of  Buddhism  is 
a  spirit  of  mildness,  equality,  and  fraterni¬ 
ty,  which  contrasts  strongly  with  the  hard¬ 
ness  and  .arrogance  of  Brahminism.  Cha¬ 
kia-Mouni  and  his  disciples  in  the  first 
place  endeavored  to  communicate  to  all 
the  world  the  truths  which  were  before 
the  exclusive  property  of  the  privileged 
classes.  The  Brahmin  idea  of  perfection 
was  of  an  egotistical  character ;  religion 
was  for  them  only,  and  they  devoted 
themselves  to  painful  penances,  in  order 
to  share  hereafter  in  the  abode  of  Brahma. 

The  devotion  of  the  Buddhist  ascetic 
was  more  disinterested;  not  aspiring  to 
elevate  himself  only,  he  jiracticed  virtue, 
and  applied  himself  to  perfection,  to  make 
other  men  share  in  its  benefits ;  and  by 
the  institution  of  an  order  of  religious 
mendicants,  which  increased  to  an  im¬ 
mense  extent,  he  attracted  towards  him, 
and  restored  to  society,  the  poor  and  un¬ 
fortunate.  It  was,  indeed,  precisely  be¬ 
cause  he  received  among  his  disciples 
miserable  creatures  who  were  outcasts 
from  the  respectable  classes  of  India,  that 
he  became  an  object  of  mockery  to  the 
Brahmins.  But  he  merely  replied  to 
their  t.auuts :  “  My  law  is  a  law  of  mercy 
for  all.” 

One  day  the  Brahmins  were  scandalized 
to  see  him  receive  a  girl  of  the  inferior 
cAst  of  the  Tchandala  as  a  nun ;  but  Cha¬ 
kia  said :  “  There  is  not  between  a  Brah¬ 
min  and  a  person  of  any  other  caste  the 
difference  that  there  is  between  gold  and 
a  stone,  between  light  and  darkness.  The 
Brahmin  did  not  issue  from  the  ether  or 
the  wind,  nor  did  he  cleave  the  earth,  and 
come  forth  like  the  fire  from  the  Arani 
wood.  The  Brahmin  was  bom  of  a  wo¬ 
man  just  like  the  Tchandala.  Where,  then, 
is  the  cause  that  should  render  one  noble 
and  another  vile  ?  The  Brahmin  himself, 
when  he  is  dead,  is  abandoned  like  a  vile 
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and  impure  thing,  as  a  man  of  any  other 
caste  is.  Where,  then,  is  the  differ¬ 
ence  ?” 

The  religious  systems  of  Brahminism 
and  Buddhism  resemble  each  other,  ne¬ 
vertheless,  in  many  particulars ;  and  the 
tierce  persecutions  the  Buddhists  have  ex- 
Kjrienccd  are  not  so  much  to  be  attri¬ 
buted  to  the  divergence  of  their  opinions 
upon  doctrinal  points,  as  to  their  admis¬ 
sion  of  all  men,  without  distinction  of  caste, 
to  the  civil  and  sacerdotal  functions,  and 
to  the  rewards  of  a  future  state. 

A  reformer  who  proclaimed  the  equali¬ 
ty  of  men  in  this  world  and  the  next, 
could  not  but  excite  the  hostility  of  the 
.adherents  of  a  system  depending  so  essen¬ 
tially  as  Brahminism  does  on  a  hierarchy 


of  castes;  and  the  persecutions  of  the 
Buddhists  were  long  and  violent.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  their  own  accounts,  the  number  of 
victims  who  perished  would  be  quite  in¬ 
calculable  ;  but  at  length,  towards  the 
sixth  century  of  our  era,  Brahminism  ob¬ 
tained  a  decisive  victory  over  the  parti¬ 
sans  of  the  new  religion  ;  and  the  latter 
being  driven  from  Hindostan,  and  forced 
to  cross  the  Himalaya  in  great  numbers, 
spread  over  Thibet,  Bucharia,  Mongolia, 
and  China,  the  Burman  Empire  and  Ja- 

gan,  and  also  over  the  island  of  Ceylon. 

o  actively,  indeed,  has  propagandism 
been  carried  on  in  those  countries,  that 
Buddhism  at  present  boasts  a  greater 
number  of  disciples  than  any  other  form 
of  religious  faith. 


From  the  North  British  Beriew. 
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In  the  gloomy  reign  of  James  II.,  the 
most  diligent  boy  in  the  (Trammar  School 
of  Southampton  was  a  little  Puritan.  So 
tiny,  that  he  would  hardly  have  passed 
for  eleven  years  of  age,  he  was  so  grave 
:ind  good,  as  to  be  at  once  a  model  and  a 
reproof  to  his  sturdier  class-mates ;  and, 
although  in  repose  there  was  nothing  pe¬ 
culiarly  prepossessing  in  his  pale  face, 
with  its  prominent  cheek-bones,  and  a 
forehead  rar  from  lofty,  the  moment  that 
some  hard  question  posed  the  form,  the 
sparkling  eye  arid  the  slight  nervous 
ligure  quivering  with  the  pent-up  answer, 
betrayed  the  genius  and  the  scholar. 
Already  he  had  made  good  proficiency  in 
French,  Latin,  and  Greek,  and  had  de¬ 
lighted  hLs  mother,  w'hilst  he  astonished 

*  1.  Harm  Lyriece.  Poems  chiefly  of  the  Lyric 
hind,  Bj  Isaac  Watts,  D.D.  With  a  Memoir  of 
the  Author  bj  Robbst  8outhet,  Eaq.,  LL.D.  Lon¬ 
don,  1834. 

2.  The  Poet  of  the  Sanctuary.  A  Centenary  Com- 
memoration  of  the  Labors  and  Services,  Literary  and 
Devotional,  of  the  Rev.  Isaac  Waite,  D.D.  By  Josiaii 
OONDKR.  London,  1861. 


his  companions,  by  ingenious  acrostics 
and  clever  impromptu  stanzas  ;  and  alto¬ 
gether,  with  his  quiet,  docile  disposition,^ 
and  his  precocious  attainments,  he  made 
glad  the  heart  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pinhorn, 
who,  like  many  a  disconsolate  preceptor 
before  and  since,  at  last  foresaw  a  dim 
and  distant  Ararat,  and  hailed  the  youth 
who  should  yet  “  comfort  him  concerning 
his  work  iwld.the  toil  of  his  hands.” 

The  littie 'Nonconformist,  so  dear  to 
the  good  I  rector  of  All  Saints,  probably 
owed  something  of  his  early  sedateness 
to  his  family  circumstances.  His  father, 
a  man  of  gentle  and  noble  nature,  and  an 
excellent  scholar,  had  kept  a  boarding- 
school  ;  but,  whilst  his  first-bom  w’as  a 
babe,  he  lay  in  prison  to  exipate  his  crime 
as  a  frequenter  of  conventicles.  On  the 
sunny  days  his  wife  used  to  come  and  sit 
on  a  stone  near  the  cell  of  her  husband, 
nursing  her  child  ;  and  now  that  he  was 
grown  to  be  dux  of  the  grammar  school, 
whatever  might  be  a  father’s  ^ride  and 
pleasure,  he  was  obliged  to  torego  all 
personal  share  in  supenntending  the  edu- 
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cation  and  forming  the  mind  of  his  boy. 
For  the  last  two  years,  Isaac  Watts  the 
elder  had  been  a  fugitive,  hiding  some¬ 
where  in  I^ndon ;  and  the  best  holiday 
kriovTi  in  the  household,  was  when  a  let¬ 
ter  arrived  to  assure  them  that  he  still 
had  escaped  from  the  hands  of  his  perse¬ 
cutors. 

The  “  grandmother  Lois”  is  often  as  in¬ 
fluential  on  the  opening  mind  as  the 
“  mother  Eunice.”  Our  young  friend’s 
mother  carefiilly  taught  him  the  Shorter 
Catechism,  encouraged  him  to  write  verses, 
and  helped  him  with  his  tasks ;  but  the 
venerable  lady  of  threescore  and  ten,  in 
addition  to  the  hold  which  maternal  ten¬ 
derness  takes  upon  the  heart,  had  for  her 
grandson  the  fascination  which  saintly 
worth  and  a  beautiful  old  age  exert  on  a  sus¬ 
ceptible  and  imaginative  childhood.  The 
husband  of  her  youth  had  been  a  gallant 
sailor.  In  “  the  piping  times  of  peace,” 
he  w’ielded  the  pencil  and  played  on  the 
violin,  and,  wnth  his  wit  and  his  traveler’s 
tales,  he  was  the  life  of  the  friendly  cir¬ 
cle  ;  but  his  favorite  tune  w’as  the  breeze 
whistling  through  the  shrouds,  and  the 
roar  of  the  cannon  was  the  music  vdiich 
he  could  not  resist.  With  Blake  for  his 
admiral,  and  with  the  Dutch  for  his  foe, 
the  young  captain  hasted  out  to  sea ;  but 
in  the  battle  a  shot  penetrated  the  pow’der- 
magazine,  the  ship  blew  up,  and  Mrs. 
Watts  was  a  widow.  And  now,  in  her 
old  age,  her  grandson  loved  to  hear  the 
story  of  those  terrible  sea-fights,  and  how 
his  bold  ancestor  had  fought  with  beasts 
as  well  as  men ;  how,  fijr  instance,  in  the 
East-Indies,  he  had  once  run  into  a  river 
to  escape  from  a  tiger,  but  the  enraged 
creature  followed  him,  and  it  was  only  by 
putting  forth  a  wild  paroxysm  of  strength, 
and  holding  under  water,  till  it  was 
drowned,  the  head  of  the  struggling 
monster,  that  he  saved  his  life.  But 
deeply  as  such  recitals  stirred  the  listener’s 
spirit,  they  enkindled  no  emulous  aspira¬ 
tions.  To  the  cutlass  and  truncheon  he 
preferred  the  captain’s  flute  and  fiddle, 
and  showed  more  disporition  to  copy  his 
drawings,  than  to  rival  his  deeds  of  naval 
daring.  Had  he  been  a  stnmg  and  active 
boy,  the  nautical  succession  would  have 
developed  in  boating,  “  pluck,”  and  pugi¬ 
lism.  As  it  was,  with  the  tarry-at-home 
necessities  imposed  by  a  feeble  frame,  it 
only  inoparted  to  the  thoughtful  lad  a 
tinge  of  romance,  and  a  certain  tone  of 
unselfish  and  ^valrous  feeling. 
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!  At  last  King  .Tames’s  indulgence  allow- 
•  ed  the  persecuted  Nonconformist  to  re- 
!  turn  to  his  family.  There  he  was  cheered 
by  the  gentle  virtues  and  studious  disposi- 
I  tions  of  the  “  Isaac  whom  he  loved,”  and 
!  soon  hail  the  unspeakable  satisfaction  of 
j  finding  that  the  lessons  and  musings  of 
these  carefully  instructed  and  well-guard¬ 
ed  years  had  rmened  into  e.arnest  piety. 
All  along  an  affretionate  onlooker  might 
I  have  hoped  the  best  for  a  child  so  duteous 
i  and  so  blameless ;  but  it  was  not  till  his 
'  fifteenth  year  that  his  apprehension  of  the 
'  Gospel  became  so  distinct,  and  his  love  to 
:  the  Saviour  so  influential,  as  to  mark  to 
;  his  own  mind  the  commencement  of  per- 
j  sonal  Christianity. 

Impressed  with  his  pietv  and  his  pro- 
'  mise  of  rare  ability,  a  kind  friend  offered 
'  to  send  him  to  the  University,  if  he  would 
:  consent  to  study  for  the  Church.  But 
;  no  one  will  wonder  that  Isaac  Watts 
had  “  determined  to  take  his  lot  among 
I  the  Dissenters.”  He  was  no  bigot.  3Iany 
I  have  felt  more  strongly  on  questions  of 
'  religious  worship  and  ecclesiastical  gov- 
i  ernment.  But  he  had  his  preference ; 
and,  after  all  that  his  parents  had  done 
and  suffered  in  the  eause  of  I’rotest- 
ant  Nonconformity,  he  would  have  felt 
it  a  filial  treason,  as  well  as  an  apostasy, 
to  go  over  to  the  other  side.  According¬ 
ly,  as  soon  as  he  had  learned  all  that  his 
father  and  Mr.  Pinhorn  could  teach  him, 
ho  went,  in  his  seventeenth  year,  to  study 
at  the  Dissenting  Academy  then  kept  at 
Newington,  a  pleasant  village  now  nearly 
•absorbed  in  London. 

At  the  time  we  speak  of,  and  for  nearly 
a  hundred  years  thereafter,  a  Dissenting 
aeademy  w'as  a  very  simple  and  unosten¬ 
tatious  institution.  Its  loeal  habitation 
was  usually  a  plain  but  commodious  build¬ 
ing  in  a  country  town,  or  in  some  pe.ace- 
ful  and  sequestered  hamlet  near  the 
capital.  The  principal  was  a  divine,  judi¬ 
cious,  experienced,  and  learned,  whom  the 
esteem  of  his  brethren  had  invited  to  the 
office,  and  who  not  only  combined  in  his 
single  person.olity  the  entire  faculties  of 
arts  and  theology,  but  who  was  almost 
always  a  pluralist,  discharging,  alongside 
of  his  multifarious  professorsliip,  a  dili¬ 
gent  and  effective  pastorate.  But  it  was 
really  wonderful  how  much  a  conscien¬ 
tious  student  contrived  to  learn  during  a 
three-years’  sojourn  in  one  of  these  un¬ 
pretending  colleges.  His  tutor  was  him¬ 
self  an  adept.  Perhaps  he  had  studied 
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under  Perizonius  and  Witsius  at  Leyden, 
or  had  brought  over  from  their  learned 
contemporaries  at  Utrecht  and  Frane- 
ker  vast  collectanea  on  all  the  mental 
and  material  sciences ;  and  it  was  only 
a  revival  of  his  own  earlier  enthusiasm  to 
traverse  those  fields  afresh  in  the  society 
of  his  ingenious  and  youthful  companions. 
The  inexorable  bell  rang  at  five  in  the 
morning,  and  the  hours  of  prime  were 
devoted  to  Hebrew  and  Jewish  Antiqui¬ 
ties,  Euclid  and  Astronomy,  Locke  on  the  | 
Understanding  and  Ileereboord’s  Logic,  i 
Divinity  lectures  were  interspersed  with 
theses  and  discussions  on  controvertible  I 
points ;  and,  as  a  preparation  for  the  di- , 
rect  work  of  the  ministry,  the  composi-  j 
tion  of  sermons  and  the  arts  of  communi- 1 
cation  were  largely  cultivated.  During  j 
“  school  hours,”  the  language  was  Latin  ;  I 
and  a  respectable  scholarship  must  have  j 
been  required  in  order  to  read  the  lie- ! 
brew  liible  into  Greek,  as  was  the  custom  j 
under  some  tutors.  The  system  may  not  j 
be  adapted  to  modern  times ;  but,  last  ] 
century,  most  of  the  men  who  entered  on  ! 
their  ministry  fully  furnished,  came  from 
these  quiet  but  industrious  seminaries.  As 
one  example,  may  be  mentioned  the  Aca¬ 
demy  at  Gloucester,  where,  out  of  sixteen 
contemporary  pupils,  Ave  recognize  at  least 
four  distinguisheu  names;  Jeremiah  Jones, 
the  author  of  the  still  unsuperseded  work 
on  “the  Canon;”  and  Bishop  Butler, 
author  of  a  no  less  enduring  work  on  “  the 
Analogy  of  Religion  to  the  Constitution 
and  Course  of  Nature  ;”  Dr.  Daniel  Scott, 
the  learned  continuator  of  Stephens’ 
“  Thesaurus ;”  and  a  youth  who  shared 
the  same  apartment  with  Scott,  Thomas 
Seeker,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Can¬ 
terbury.* 

During  the  three  years  which  Isaac 
Watts  spent  under  Mr.  Rowe  at  New¬ 
ington,  there  is  abundant  evidence  still 
extant  of  his  intense  application  and  his 
[irogress  in  knowledge.  But,  what  was 
still  better,  his  piety  kept  pace  with  his 
intellectuiil  attainments.  Amidst  devout 
and  warm-hearted  fellow-students,  and  in 
daily  contact  with  a  holy  and  high-minded 
teacher,  there  was  much  to  maintain  that 
fervor  which  sometimes  subsides  in  aca¬ 
demic  halls,  and  which  needs  to  bo  re¬ 
vived  by  the  solemn  urgencies  of  the 
actual  pastorate.  At  the  end  of  his  cur¬ 
riculum  the  student  returned  to  his  father’s 
house,  rich  in  acquirement,  but  with  that 
reluctance  to  enter  on  the  actual  ministry, 
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which  sometimes  occasions  a  long  pause 
to  conscientious  minds  confronting  near¬ 
hand  the  responsibilities  of  the  sacred 
office;  and  before  he  would  take  any 
further  step,  ho  lingered  two  years  and 
a  half  at  Southampton,  giving  himself  to 
reading,  meditation,  and  prayer. 

However,  it  was  during  this  interval 
that  he  entered  on  that  special  ministry 
by  which  he,  “  being  dead,  yet  speaketh” 
in  the  churches  of  Christendom. 

Isaac  Watts  was  born  a  poet,  and  there 
were  many  things  in  his  early  life  which 
fostered  and  developed  the  faculty  divine. 
His  ancestors  had  been  musical :  his  father 
was  not  only  a  man  of  taste  and  intelli¬ 
gence,  but  was  given  to  “  versing ;”  and 
his  mother  used  to  beguile  the  rainy  after¬ 
noons,  by  offering  to  the  boarding-school 
pupils  a  prize  for  the  best  poetical  effusion. 
On  one  occasion  Mrs.  Watts’s  copper 
medal  was  gained  by  the  following  rather 
saucy  couplet  of  her  eldest  son,  then  seven 
or  eight  years  old  : 

“  I  write  not  for  a  farthing,  but  to  try, 

How  I  your  farthing  writers  can  outvie.” 

Afterwards,  under  his  excellent  instruc¬ 
tors  at  Southampton  and  Newington,  he 
was  introduced  to  the  best  models,  Eng¬ 
lish  and  classical.  Of  these,  none  laid 
such  a  hold  on  his  imagination  and  affec¬ 
tions  as  the  Latin  Psalms  of  Buchanan, 
and  the  soaring,  high-sounding  lyrics  of 
Casimir  Sarbiewski : 

”  See,  from  the  Caledonian  shore. 

With  blooming  laurels  covered  o’er, 
Buchanan  march  along! 

Hail,  honored  heir  of  David’s  lyre, 

Thou  full-grown  image  of  thy  sire. 

And  hail  thy  matchless  song ! 

“  Methinks,  enkindled  by  the  name 
Of  Casimir,  a  sudden  flame 

Now  shoots  through  all  my  souL 
I  feel,  I  feel  the  raptures  rise ; 

On  starry  plumes  I  cut  the  skies. 

And  range  from  pole  to  pole. 

“  Touching  on  Zion’s  sacred  brow. 

My  wand’ring  eyes  I  cast  below. 

And  our  vain  race  survey ; 

Oh  I  how  they  stretch  their  eager  arms 
T’  embrace  imaginary  charms. 

And  throw  their  souls  away  1” 

Besides,  Watts’s  was  a  serious  child¬ 
hood.  Not  only  was  there  much  in  the 
state  of  the  times  to  inake  him  grave — 
21 
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the  danger  of  attending  their  chosen 
place  of  worship — the  imprisonment  of 
their  favorite  ministers — the  breaking  up 
of  their  home — the  flight  of  his  father — 
but  the  solemn  views  of  revealed  truth,  to 
which  he  had  all  along  been  habituated, 
and  to  which  days  so  dark  imparted  a 
deeper  shadow,  were  fltted  to  increase 
his  thoughtfulness.  He  had  been  pro¬ 
foundly  impressed  with  his  inherent  de¬ 
pravity,  and  the  Divine  displeasure  at  sin ; 
and  the  doctrines  of  election  and  sovereign 
grace  were  not  only  sayings  of  his  Cate¬ 
chism,  but  convictions  penetrating  his  in¬ 
most  soul ;  and,  whilst  they  must  have 
been  suggestive  of  much  anxiety  to  one 
who  feared  that  he  was  still  unconverted 
and  unsaved,  we  can  not  but  regard 
them  as  eminently  conducive  to  the  func¬ 
tion  for  which  Providence  designed  him. 
No  one  feels  so  thankful  for  the  Rock  of 
Ages  as  one  who  has  been  snatched  from 
the  abyss ;  nor  can  any  one  so  celebrate 
the  glories  of  redeeming  and  rescuing 
grace,  as  the  man  who  has  felt  the  rap¬ 
tures  of  a  great  deliverance.  Moreover, 
it  may  be  doubted  if  any  bard  has  ever 
taken  deep  hold  on  the  heart  of  humanity, 
who  has  not  early  learned  to  “  sit  alone 
and  keep  silence.”  As  the  greatest 
Christian  poet  of  the  present  century  has 
described  the  solitude,  the  spiritual  isola¬ 
tion,  and  the  gloomy  forebodings,  from 
which  at  last  unfolded  the  beautiful  flower 
of  his  genius ; 

“  A  pensive  child,  I  slank  away  j 

A  lonely  spot  to  find ;  '  j 

And,  musing,  sat  the  livelong  day,  | 

The  playmate  of  the  wind. 

No  victor’s  palm  waved  o’er  my  head. 

No  poet’s  laurel-spray ; 

For  me  no  lily  fragnmce  shed. 

No  little  bird  its  lay. 

“  Dark  grew  the  dunes,  down  died  the  blast, 
The  ghostly  air  was  dumb ; 

I  gazed  on  desolation  vast. 

And  thought  on  wrath  to  come.” 

Without  supposing  that  Isaac  Watts  was 
a  child  so  saa  and  sequestered  as  William 
Bilderdijk — or,  we  may  add,  as  William 
Cowper — we  are  sure  that  there  was  an 
analogy  in  their  early  experience  ;  and, 
just  as  the  story  of  Rembrandt  in  the  mill 
teaches  us  that  nobody  can  paint  light  so 
well  as  who  has  been  accustomed  to  look 
at  it  from  the  darkness,  so  no  one  can  be 


a  Christian  psalmist  who  has  not  thought 
and  felt  profoundly,  and  in  some  form  or 
other  been,  like  the  Chief  Musician,  “  a 
man  of  sorrows  and  acquainted  with 
grief.” 

At  fifteen  years  of  age,  as  has  been  al¬ 
ready  mentioned,  a  new  world  opened 
to  his  hopes,  and,  along  with  the  peace  of 
reconciliation,  there  flowed  into  his  mind 
fresh  elements  of  life  and  power.  In  the 
right  of  his  Divine  Representative,  he  now 
humbly  ventured  to  regard  himself  as  a 
child  of  God,  and  an  heir  of  the  promises ; 
and  all  that  was  refined  in  his  taste,  or 
generous  in  his  aspirations,  received  a 
proportional  impulse  from  prospects  so 
unspeakable,  and  a  calling  so  divine.  The 
very  materials  of  poesy  seemed  to  multi¬ 
ply  without  limit ;  for  he  had  got  the 
clue  to  the  labyrinth,  the  key  to  creation’s 
cipher.  The  stars  sang,  and  he  tried  to 
make  his  brothers  and  sister  understand 
the  tune :  it  thundered,  and  he  thought  of 
the  day  when  exhausted  long-suffering 

“  Shall  rend  tbo  sky  and  bum  the  sea, 

And  fling  His  wrath  abroad.” 

He  looked  out  on  the  surging  rain-swept 
tide,  on  the  spot  where  it  had  once  put 
to  flight  Canute  and  his  courtiers,  and  ex¬ 
claimed  : 

”  Let  cares  like  a  wild  deluge  come, 

And  storms  of  sorrow  fill. 

May  I  but  safely  reach  my  home, 

My  God,  my  Heaven,  ray  All. 

“  There  shall  I  bathe  my  weary  soul 
In  seas  of  heavenly  rest, 

And  not  a  wave  of  trouble  roll 
Across  my  peaceful  breast” 

Or,  on  some  peaceful  evening,  he  gazed 
across  Southampton  Water,  to  trees  and 
meadows  steeped  in  the  sunshine,  and  re¬ 
membered  : 

“  There  is  a  land  of  pure  delight. 

Where  saints  immortal  reim ; 
Infinite  day  excludes  the  night. 

And  pleasures  banish  pain. 

“  There  everlasting  spring  abides. 

And  never-withering  flowers : 

Death,  like  a  narrow  sea,  divides 
This  heavenly  land  from  ours.” 

He  took  his  walk  in  the  New  Forest,  and 
the  gipsy  outlaws  made  him  thankful  that 
he  did  not 
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“  Wander  like  an  outcast  race, 

Without  a  Father’s  love;” 

and  the  mournful  notes  and  anxious  gyra¬ 
tions  of  the  turtle  suggested : 

“  Just  as  we  see  the  lonesome  doye 
Bemoan  her  widowed  state, 

Wandering  she  flies  through  all  the  grove, 
And  mourns  her  loving  mate ; 

“Just  so  our  thoughts,  from  thing  to  thing, 

In  restless  circles  rove ; 

Just  so  we  droop  and  hang  the  wing. 

When  Jesus  hides  his  love.” 

After  the  glorious  Revolution,  the  little 
congregation  at  Southampton  regained 
liberty  of  worship ;  and  Isaac  Watts, 
senior,  was  elected  one  of  its  two  deacons. 
Here  it  was  that,  for  the  two  and  a  half 
years  after  the  completion  of  his  academic 
course,  Isaac  Watts,  junior,  worshiped. 
At  that  period  there  were  congregations 
which  eschewed  all  psalmody,  and  in  whose 
worship  there  was  to  be  heard  as  little  of 
the  voice  of  melody  as  in  a  meeting-house 
of  “  Friends.”  But  this  was  not  tue  case 
in  the  congr^ation  of  the  Rev.  Nathaniel 
liobinson.  They  sang ;  but  whether  it 
was  Stemhold’s  Psalms  or  Barton’s,  or 
some  one’s  hymns,  we  do  not  know. 
However,  the  collection  did  not  come  up 
to  the  standard  which  the  devotional 
feeling  and  poetic  taste  of  the  young  stu¬ 
dent  craved,  and,  having  hinted  his  dis¬ 
content,  he  was  challenged  to  produce 
something  better.  Accordingly,  on  a 
subsequent  Lord’s  day,  the  service  was 
concluded  with  the  following  stanzas  : 

“  Behold  the  glories  of  the  Lamb 
Amidst  bis  Father’s  throne : 

Prepare  new  honors  for  his  name. 

And  songs  before  unknown. 

“  Let  ciders  worship  at  his  feet. 

The  Church  adore  around. 

With  vials  full  of  odors  sweet. 

And  harps  of  sweeter  sound. 

“  Those  are  the  prayers  of  the  saints. 

And  these  the  hymns  they  raise : 

Jesus  is  kind  to  our  complaints. 

He  loves  to  hear  our  praise. 

“  — Now  to  the  Lamb  that  once  was  slain, 
Be  endless  blessings  paid ; 

Salvation,  glory,  joy,  remain 
Forever  on  uiy  haul 

“  Thou  hast  redeemed  our  souls  with  blood. 
Hast  set  ^e  pris’ners  free ; 


Hast  made  us  kings  and  priests  to  Qod, 
And  we  shall  reign  wi&  thee. 

“  The  worlds  of  Nature  and  of  Grace 
Arc  put  beneath  thy  power ; 

Then  shorten  these  delaying  days, 

And  bring  the  promi^  hour.” 

Such  is  the  tradition,  and  we  have  no 
reason  to  question  its  truth.  But  more 
remarkable  than  the  composition  of  the 
hymn,  is  the  alacrity  with  which  it  is  said 
to  have  been  received.  The  attempt  was  an 
innovation,  and  the  poet  was  a  prophet  ol 
their  own  country  ;  but,  to  the  devotional 
instincts  of  the  worshipers,  so  welcome 
was  this  “  new  song,”  that  they  entreated 
the  author  to  repeat  the  service — till,  the 
series  extending  Sunday  after  Sunday,  a 
sufficient  number  had  been  contributed  to 
form  the  basis  of  a  book. 

It  was  not,  however,  till  1 VOV,  and  when 
the  publication  of  his  “  Ilor®  Lyric®”  had 
given  him  some  confidence  in  his  powers, 
that  Watts  committed  to  the  press  his 
“  Hynms  and  Spiritual  Songs.”  For  the 
copy-right  Mr.  Lawrence,  the  publisher, 
gave  him  ten  pounds ;  and  in  less  than  ten 
years  six  editions  had  been  sold.  He  then 
brought  out  what  he  deemed  a  more  im¬ 
portant  contribution  to  the  cause  of  pub¬ 
lic  worship — “  The  Psalms  of  David  Imi¬ 
tated  in  the  Language  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,”  which  he  hoped  would  escape 
some  of  the  objections  urged  against  his 
Hymns.  Their  texture  was  the  language 
of  Inspiration;  and  they  chiefly  differed 
from  the  Hebrew  Psalter  by  introducing 
“  the  name  of  Jesus”  in  passages  which, 
as  Christians  believe,  refer  to  his  person. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  first  of 
these  volumes  a  century  and  a  half  have 
passed  away,  and  only  twelve  years  fewer 
since  the  publication  of  the  second  ;  yet 
nothing  has  appeared  to  dim  their  lustre 
— as  yet,  nothing  threatens  to  supersede 
them.  With  their  doctrinal  fullness,  their 
sacred  fervor,  their  lyric  grandeur,  they 
stand  alone — by  dint  of  native  sovereign- 
!  ty,  overtopping  all  their  fellows.  In  par- 
}  ticular  features  they  may  be  occasionally 
!  surpassed.  With  his  gushes  of  heart- 
!  sprung  tenderness,  and  ms  exquisite  exe 
I  cution,  amidst  the  sacred  choir  of  Bri¬ 
tain,  the  nightingale  would  represent  the 
Bard  of  Olney  :  with  his  melody  filling 
all  the  etliere^  vault,  and  then,  in  its 
abrupt  conclusion,  leaving  long  silence 
in  the  expectant  firmament,  in  the  soar¬ 
ing  grace  and  sudden  close  of  Toplady 
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tliere  is  what  reminds  us  of  “  the  lark 
singing  at  heaven’s  gate  and  when  ho 
“  claps  his  wings  of  lire,”  there  are  empy¬ 
rean  heights  to  which  Charles  Wesley  can 
ascend,  defying  aught  to  follow.  But 
**  they  that  wait  upon  the  Lord  shall 
mount  up  with  wings  as  eagles.”  To 
elevate  to  poetic  altitudes  every  truth  in 
Christian  experience  and  revealed  reli^on 
needs  the  strength  and  sweep  of  an  aqui¬ 
line  pinion  ;  and  this  is  what  Isaac  Watts 
has  done.  Ho  has  taken  almost  every 
topic  which  exercises  the  understanding 
and  the  heart  of  the  believer,  and  has 
not  only  given  it  a  devotional  aspect,  hut 
has  wedded  it  to  immortal  numbers ;  and, 
whilst  there  is  little  to  which  he  has  not 
shown  himself  equal,  there  is  nothing 
wliich  he  has  done  for  mere  effect.  Rapt 
yet  adoring — sometimes  up  among  the 
thunder-clouds,  yet  most  reverential  in 
his  highest  range — the  “  good  matter”  is 
“  in  a  song,”  and  the  sweet  singer  is  up¬ 
borne  as  on  the  wings  of  eagles ;  but 
even  from  that  trinm]Mial  car,  and  when 
nearest  the  home  of  the  seraphim,  we  are 
comforted  to  find  descending  lowly  la¬ 
mentations  and  confessions  of  sin — new 
music,  no  doubt,  but  the  words  with  j 
which  we  have  long  been  familiar  in  the 
house  of  our  pilgrimage. 

Of  no  uninspired  compositions  has  the 
acceptance  been  so  signal.  They  are 
naturalized  through  all  the  Anglo-Saxon  ! 
world,  and,  next  to  Scripture  itself  are  i 
the  great  vehicle  of  pious  thought  and  i 
feeling.  In  a  letter  from  his  friend  ; 
Dr.  Doddridge,  we  find  that  affectionate  i 
correspondent  telling  him :  “  On  W ednes- 1 
day  last,  I  was  preaching  in  a  bam  to  a  ! 
pretty  large  assembly  of  plain  country  ' 
people,  in  a  village  a  few  miles  off.  After 
a  sermon  from  Heb.  6:12,  we  sung  one  j 
of  your  hvmns,  (which,  if  I  remember  I 
right,  was  the  140tlh  of  the  second  book ;)  j 
and  in  that  part  of  the  worship,  I  had  the 
Batisfaction  to  observe  tears  in  the  eyes 
of  several  of  the  auditory ;  and,  after 
the  service  was  over,  some  of  them  told 
mo  that  they  were  not  able  to  sing,  so 
deeply  were  their  minds  affected  with 
it ;  and  the  clerk,  in  particular,  told  me  he  j 
could  hardly  utter  the  words  of  it.  These  i 
were  most  of  them  poor  people  who  work  j 
for  their  living.”*  A  climbing-boy  was 
once  heard  singing  in  a  chimney  : 

*  In  case  there  should  be  any  of  oor  readers 
vho  do  not  already  know  it,  we  may  here  tran¬ 
scribe  the  hymn : 


“  The  sorrows  of  the  mind 

He  banished  from  this  place,| 

Religion  never  was  designed 
To  make  our  pleasures  less.” 

And,  like  King  David’s  own  psalter,  the 
same  strains  which  cheered  tho  poor 
sweep  in  the  chimney,  and  melted  to  tears 
the  Northamptonshire  peasants,  have 
roused  the  devotion  or  uttered  the  rap¬ 
ture  of  ten  thousand  thousand  worship¬ 
ers;  and  there  is  many  a  reader  w'ho, 
in  his  experience,  can  imagine  nothing 
more  akin  to  celestial  enjoyment,  than 
the  sensations  which  he  shared  in  singing 
when  the  heart  of  some  solemn  assembly' 
was  uplifted  as  one  man,  “  Como  let  us 
join  our  cheerful  songs,”  or,  “  Jesus  shall 
!  reign  where’er  the  sun.” 

I  So  naturalized  in  the  common  mind  of 
Christendom  is  the  language  of  Watts, 
that,  were  all  copies  of  his  hymn-book 
j  to  perish,  probably  half  the  stanzas  could 
I  be  recovered  from  quotations  in  printed 
sermons,  and  in  the  pages  of  Christian 
biography,  and  so  necessary  a  supi>lement 
to  preexisting  psalmody  are  tlieso  spi¬ 
ritual  songs,  that  we  know  not  of  any 
Church  of  England  collection  which  has 
not  adopted  some  of  them,  and  it  was 
mainly  the  demand  created  by  their  poj)- 
ularity  which  constrained  the  most  cau¬ 
tions  and  conservative  of  all  the  churches 
to  compile  those  “  Translations  and  Para- 

Ehrases,”  in  which  the  superior  poetry  of 
<ogan  and  Cameron  only  sets  off  to 
greater  advantage  the  superior  devotion 
of  Watts. 


“  Give  mo  tho  wings  of  faith,  to  riso 
Within  the  vail,  and  see 
The  saints  above,  how  great  their  Joys, 
How  blight  their  glories  bo. 

“  Once  they  were  mourning  here  below, 
And  wet  their  couch  with  tears ; 
They  wrestled  hard,  aa  we  do  now. 
With  sins,  and  doubts,  and  fears. 

“  I  ask  them  whence  their  victory  camo  T 
They,  with  united  breath. 

Ascribe  their  conquest  to  tho  Lamb, 
Their  triumph  to  his  death. 

“^They  marked  the  footsteps  that  he  trod 
(His  zeal  inspired  their  breast :) 

And  following  their  incarnate  God, 
Possess  the  promised  Rest. 

“  Our  glorious  Leader  claims  our  praise 
For  his  own  pattern  given, 

While  the  long  cloud  of  witnesses 
Show  the  same  path  to  Heaven.” 
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But  for  any  book  of  verse  or  devotion¬ 
al  manual,  there  is  reserved  an  ordeal 
more  trying  than  the  suffrage  of  a  public 
assembly,  or  the  criticism  of  an  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  committee.  The  book  of  books  ex¬ 
cepted,  there  is  little  authorship  which 
we  care  for  in  the  sick-room,  or  which  we 
can  tolerate  on  the  verge  of  eternity. 
But  so  essentially  scriptural  are  the  sen¬ 
timents  and  sayings  which,  in  this  case, 
meter  has  helped  to  make  memorable,  and 
so  near  the  better  country  must  the 
author  have  been  when  he  first  felt  their 
inspiration,  that  like  bright  shapes,  or 
balmy  airs  blown  seaward  from  the  exotic 
shore,  some  of  their  holiest  breathings  seem 
indigenous  to  Immanuel's  land,  and  can 
only  be  fully  understood  on  the  confines  of 
heaven. 

“Jesus  can  make  a  dying  bed 

Feel  soft  as  downy  pillows  are, 

While  on  his  breast  I  lean  my  head, 

And  breathe  my  life  out  sweetly  there. 

“Jesus,  my  God !  I  know  his  name. 

His  name  is  all  my  trust ; 

Nor  will  ho  put  my  soul  to  shame. 

Nor  let  my  hope  be  lost” 

With  such  accents  on  their  lips,  wliat 
multitudes  of  ]»ilgrims  have  approached 
“the  land  of  pure  delight !”  and,  with  the 
tear  in  their  eyes,  but  no  murmur  in  their 
hearts,  how  often  have  survivors  sung  : 

“  Why  do  we  mourn  departing  friends? 

()r  shake  at  death’s  alarms  ? 

’Tis  but  the  voice  that  Jesus  sends 
To  call  them  to  his  arms.” 

But  there  are  many  who  can  not  rise  to 
such  exulting  strains,  and  w'ho  still,  in  the 
words  of  the  familiar  volume,  have  breath¬ 
ed  out  their  latest  prayer.  When  Daniel 
Webster  lay  dying,  almost  the  last  em- 
doyment  of  that  oracular  voice,  which 
lad  so  often  thrilled  the  senate,  and 
given  the  signal  of  action  to  his  country, 
was  to  repeat  again  and  again,  in  deep 
and  solemn  pathos,  the  psalm  beginning. 

“Then  pity.  Lord,  0  Lord !  forgive 
Let  a  repenting  rebel  live  ; 

Mv  crimes  are  great,  but  can’t  surpass 
The  power  and  glory  of  Thy  grace !” 

And,  to  mention  no  other,  there  is  a 
grave-stone  in  Bengal  which,  besides  a 
name  and  date,  contains  nothing  but  the 
lines : 


“  A  guilty,  weak,  and  helpless  worm. 

On  Thy  kind  arms  I  fall 

an  inscription  peculiarly  affecting,  as  the 
testamentary  injunction  and  final  confes¬ 
sion  of  faith,  of  one  in  labors  so  abundant, 
and  for  strength  of  character  so  conspi¬ 
cuous,  as  William  Carey. 

Wonderful  as  these  effusions  of  sancti¬ 
fied  genius  are,  they  are  by  no  means  per 
feet.  Of  many,  the  mechanical  execu¬ 
tion  could  bo  improved  by  almost  any 
poet  of  the  million.  The  rhymes  arc 
often  wretched ;  and  it  is  perfectly  mar¬ 
velous  how  the  author  could  survive  the 
first  publication  forty  years,  and  allow  edi¬ 
tion  after  edition  to  appear  with  such 
couplets  imaltered,  as  : 

“  IIow  can  I  sink  with  such  a  prc/> 

As  my  eternal  God  ?” 

Our  souls  can  neither  fly  nor  go 
To  reach  eternal  joys.” 

Some  of  the  grandest  hymns  are  mar¬ 
red  by  a  poor  and  unworthy  ending.  Af¬ 
ter  launching  in  mid-air  in  a  style  wor¬ 
thy  of  Pindar,  the  muse  is  suddenly 
wunged,  or  seized  with  vertigo,  and  flut¬ 
ters  down  into  a  bathos  deeper  than  Sir 
Richard  Blackmore.  But  there  are 
graver  faults  than  artistic  blemishes. 
Their  representations  are  sometimes  un¬ 
real. 

“  Lord,  what  a  wretched  land  is  this !’’ 

is  a  libel  on  that  earth  which  the  meek 
do  inherit,  and  is  entirely  inconsistent 
with  the  excellent  writer’s  general  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  beauties  of  nature  and  art, 
and,  like  some  other  forms  of  a  mistaken 
asceticism,  it  is  a  relic  of  Popery,  which 
even  the  Puritan  had  failed  to  discard. 
But  more  injurious  than  any  monkish  or 
manichean  anathema  on  life  and  its  mate¬ 
rial  enjoyments,  is  any  misrepresentation 
of  the  Divine  character  and  dispositions  ; 
and  such  an  unwitting  misrepresentation, 
we  fear,  is  sometimes  conveyed  by  lan¬ 
guage  like  the  following,  applied  to  the 
throne  of  the  eternal : 

“  Once  ’twas  a  seat  of  dreadful  wrath, 

.And  shot  devouring  flame ; 

Our  God  appeared  ‘  consuming  Are,’ 

And  Vengeance  was  his  name. 

“  Rich  were  the  drops  of  Jesus’  blood, 

That  calmed  his  frowning  face  ; 

That  sprinkled  o’er  the  burning  throne. 
And  turned  the  wrath  to  grace 
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where  a  vindictive  aspect  U  given  to  Pa¬ 
ternal  Deity,  in  direct  contradiction  to 
the  gracious  assurance  that  it  was  “  God 
who  so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave 
his  only-begotten  Son.”  It  is  only  when 
we  realize  the  Saviour’s  mission  and  satis¬ 
faction  as  the  result  and  expression  of  the 
Father’s  love,  that  in  the  Christian  atone¬ 
ment  we  have  “  strong  consolation,”  and 
therefore  we  regret,  as  injurious  and  re¬ 
acting  towards  opposite  errors,  the  lan¬ 
guage,  whether  in  sermons  or  in  hymns, 
which,  in  order  to  dramatize  the  work  of 
redemption,  exhibits  as  stem  and  severe 
one  person  of  the  adorable  Godhead,  as 
mild  and  compassionate  another. 

For  Dr.  Watts  Mr.  Montgomery  has 
clmmed  the  honor  of  being  “  almost  the 
inventor  of  hymns  in  our  language,”  and 
the  claim  is  not  extravagant.  Of  sacred 
poetry,  from  the  humblest  rhymes  up  to 
the  great  English  epic,  there  had  already- 
appeared  an  ample  store ;  but  of  composi¬ 
tions  adapted  to  public  worship,  there 
was  no  cnoice,  except  as  it  lay  between 
the  various  metrical  psalters.  How  far 
the  father  of  English  hymnology  may 
have  availed  himself  of  existing  materials 
we  leave  to  the  research  of  those  who  love 
such  curiosities  of  literature.  As  far  as 
any  instances  occur  to  our  casual  recol¬ 
lection,  the  resemblance  is  remote,  or, 
where  it  is  closer,  the  improvement  on 
the  original  is  so  great  as  to  reconcile  us 
to  the'  plagiarism.  For  example,  in  some 
old  copies  of  King  James’s  Bible,  we  find 
verses  beginning : 

“  Here  is  the  spring  where  waters  flow, 

To  quench  our  heat  of  sin ; 

Here  is  the  tree  where  truth  doth  grow, 

To  lead  our  lives  therein. 

*  Here  is  the  Judge  that  stints  the  strife. 
Where  men’s  devices  &il ; 

Here  is  the  bread  that  feeds  the  life. 

That  death  can  not  assail.” 

In  Watts’s  hymn  “  On  the  Holy  Scrip¬ 
tures,”  (Book  ii.,  119,)  the  same  thoughts 
thus  reappear : 

“  Here  consecrated  water  flows, 

To  quench  my  thirst  of  sin ; 

Here  the  fair  tree  of  knowledge  grows, 

Nor  danger  dwells  therein. 

“  This  is  the  Judge  that  ends  the  strife. 
Where  wit  and  reason  fail ; 

Ify  guide  to  everlasting  life, 

Through  all  this  gloomy  vale.” 


[November, 

In  our  own  North-Britain,  as  in  many 
of  the  sanctuaries  of  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land,  the  words  of  Dr.  Watts  are  sung 
eveiT  Lord’s  day,  although  the  authorship 
is  often  unsurmised  by  the  worshipers ; 
and,  in  many  instances,  owing  to  the  ma¬ 
terial  changes  which  have  been  made,  it  is 
fairer  to  affix  no  author’s  name,  or  insert, 
as  is  sometimes  done,  in  the 

table  of  contents.  Some  of  our  readers 
may,  therefore,  not  be  displeased  if  we 
offer  them  a  sample  of  the  old  wine  undi¬ 
luted  and  unadulterated  ;  and  even  those 
to  whom  the  specimens  are  most  familiar, 
will  not  deem  their  introduction  irksome 
or  imwelcome. 

“  My  God !  the  spring  of  all  my  joys. 

The  life  of  my  delights ; 

The  glory  of  my  brightest  days. 

And  comfort  of  my  nights ! 

“  In  darkest  shades  if  he  appear. 

My  dawning  is  begun  ! 

He  is  my  soul’s  sweet  morning  star, 

And  he  my  rising  sun. 

“The  op’ning  heavens  around  me  shine 
With  beams  of  sacred  bliss,* 


*  In  this  hymn,  Mr.  Milner  {Life  and  Times  of 
Dr.  Watts,  page  216)  says,  that  Dr.  Watts  “avails 
himself  of  a  beautihil  idea  from  Gray's  ‘  Fragment 
on  Vicissitude,’  ”  quoting  the  well-known  passage : 

“  See  the  wretch  that  long  has  tost. 

On  the  thorny  bed  of  pain, 

At  length  repair  his  vigw  lost. 

And  breathe  and  wt^  again : 

The  meanest  floweret  of  the  vale, 

The  simplest  note  that  swells  the  gale. 

The  common  sun,  the  air,  the  skies, 

To  him  are  opening  paradise." 

It  may  be  questioned  whether  there  is  more  than 
a  casual  coincidence  between  the  two  poets.  At  all 
events.  Watts  could  not  have  borrow^  ftom  Gray, 
as  the  above  hymn  was  published  nine  years  before 
the  author  of  the  “  Fragment  on  Vicissitude"  was 
bom  I 

Thomson’s  beautiftil  “  Hymn  of  the  Seasons,"  as 
every  one  remembers,  concludes  with  the  line, 

“  Come,  then,  expressive  silence,  muse  His  praise." 

The  flrst  book  of  Watts’s  Lyric  Poems,  with  a  refer¬ 
ence  to  Psalm  65,  “  Tibi  silet,  0  Deus,”  ends  with 
the  stanza: 

“  God  is  in  heaven,  and  men  below ; 

Be  short  our  tunes,  our  wprds  be  few; 

A  sacred  reverence  checks  our  songs, 

And  praise  sits  silent  on  our  tongqea" 

The  Lyrics  were  published  in  1705,  and,  if  wo 
mistake  not,  Thomson’s  k3rmn  was  first  publi^ed  in 
1730.  Is  it  at  all  unlikely  that  the  cadence  of  the 
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While  Jesus  shows  his  hesrt  is  mine, 
And  whispers,  ‘  I  am  his  1’ 

“  My  soul  would  leave  this  heavy  clay 
At  that  transporting  word, 
ftun  up  with  joy  the  shining  way 
T’  embrace  my  dearest  Lord. 

“Fearless  of  hell  and  ghastly  death, 

I’d  break  through  ev’ry  foe ; 

The  wings  of  love,  and  arms  of  faith. 
Should  bear  the  Conqu’ror  tlirough.” 


“  Not  all  the  blood  of  beasts. 

On  Jewish  altars  slain. 

Could  give  the  guilty  conscience  peace. 
Or  wash  away  the  stain. 

“  But  Christ,  the  heavenly  Lamb, 

Takes  all  our  sins  away ; 

A  sacrifice  of  nobler  name. 

And  richer  blood  than  they. 

“  My  faith  would  lay  her  hand 
On  that  dear  head  of  Thine  ; 

While  like  a  penitent  I  stand. 

And  there  confess  my  sin. 

“  My  soul  looks  back  to  see 

The  burdens  Thou  didst  bear. 

When  hanging  on  the  cursed  tree, 

And  hopes  her  guilt  was  there. 

“  Believing,  we  rejoice 

To  see  the  curse  remove  ; 

W e  bless  the  Lamb  with  cheerful  voice, 
And  sing  his  bleeding  love.” 


“  When  I  survey  the  wondrous  Cross 
On  which  the  Prince  of  Glory  died. 
My  richest  gain  I  count  but  loss. 

And  pour  contempt  on  all  my  pride. 

“  Forbid  it.  Lord,  that  I  should  boast. 
Save  in  the  death  of  Christ  my  God ; 
All  the  vain  things  that  charm  me  most, 
I  sacrifice  them  to  his  blood. 

“  See  from  his  head,  his  hands,  his  feet, 
Sorrow  and  love  flow  mingled  down  ! 
Did  e’er  such  love  and  sorrow  meet, 

Or  thorns  compose  so  rich  a  crown  ? 


earlier  poem,  lingering  in  a  congenial  memory,  re¬ 
appeared  in  the  later  and  more  exquisite  pr^uc- 
tion  ?  In  many  cases  of  seeming  plagiarism,  it  is  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult  to  distinguish  betwixt  unconscious 
absorption  and  deliberate  abstraction ;  and  there  can 
be  no  question,  that  some  of  the  most  curious  exam¬ 
ples  of  “  parallel  passages,”  are  in  the  same  category 
with  those  accidental  coincidences  which  are  con¬ 
stantly  occurring  in  the  history  of  scientific  disco¬ 
very. 


“  Were  the  whole  realm  of  nature  mine. 
That  were  a  present  far  too  small ;  • 
Love  so  amazing,  so  divine. 

Demands  my  soul,  my  liife,  my  all.” 


“  Come  let  us  join  our  cheerfiil  songs 
With  angels  round  the  throne  ; 

Ten  thousand  thousand  are  their  tongues. 
But  ail  their  joys  are  one. 

“  ‘  Worthy  the  Lamb  that  died,’  they  cry, 

‘  To  be  exalted  thus :’ 

•  ‘  Worthy  the  Lamb,’  our  lips  reply, 

‘  For  he  was  slain  for  us.’ 

“  Jesus  is  worthy  to  receive 
Honor  and  power  divine ; 

And  blessings  more  than  we  can  give. 

Be,  Lord,  forever  Thine. 

“  Let  ail  that  dwell  above  the  sky. 

And  air,  and  earth,  and  seas. 

Conspire  to  lift  thy  glories  high. 

And  speak  thine  endless  praise ; 

“  The  whole  creation  join  in  one. 

To  bless  the  sacr^  name 
Of  Him  that  sits  upon  the  throne. 

And  to  adore  the  Lamb.” 

Before  taking  leave  of  the  Christian 
psalmist,  it  may  be  well  to  mention  that 
the  last  time  he  took  up  the  lyre,  was  to 
entertain  and  instruct  the  lambs  of  the 
flock.  Arrived  at  middle  life,  a  bachelor, 
a  student,  and  an  invalid,  it  might  have 
been  supposed  that  he  would  have  lost 
his  interest  in  children,  if  he  did  not  even 
find  their  company  an  irritation  and  a 
trouble.  But  as  long  as  the  heart  is  green 
— as  long  as  it  retains  aught  of  the  poet’s 
ingenuousness,  or  of  the  Master’s  gracious¬ 
ness,  it  will  try  to  secure  some  leisure  for 
the  little  ones ;  it  will  survey  them  with 
tender  and  sympathizing  reminiscences, 
and  will  seek  to  resuscitate  its  earlier  self, 
in  order  to  commune  with  them.  So  was 
it  with  Isaac  Watts.  He  felt  that  his 
mental  harvest  had  been  reaped,  and  fan¬ 
cied  that  with  his  powers  it  was  coming 
to  the  sear  and  yellow  leaf.  But  there 
was  still  the  Michaelmas  summer.  It 
brought  out  again  some  blossoms  of  the 
spring ;  it  revealed  some  birds  of  passage 
which  had  not  taken  flight ;  and  for  the 
sake  of  the  children  he  caged  the  birds, 
and  made  a  posy  of  the  flowers,  and  he 
has  left  them  in  his  “Divine”  and  “Mo¬ 
ral  ”  songs.  And  what  should  we  have 
done  without  them  ?  How’  tame  and 
tuneless  would  the  days  of  our  childhood 
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stand  out  to  our  retrospect,  if  stripped  of 
“  The  Cradle  Hymn,”  and  “  Abroad  in 
the  MeadoM's,”  and  “The  Rose,  that 
Beautiful  Flower,  the  Glory  of  April  and 
May!”  And  cross  and  lazy  and  hard¬ 
hearted  as  we  are,  how  much  worse  might 
we  have  been  were  it  not  for  “  The  Dog’s 
Delight,”  and  “Tlie  Busy  Bee,”  and 
“The  Voice  of  the  Sluggard,”  and 
“  Whene’er  I  take  my  walks  abroad !” 
Kind  tutor !  how  mellow  is  thy  memory ! 
How  hallowed  and  how  innocent  do  the 
days  now  look  that  we  spent  with  thee  ! 
and  how  glad  w^e  are  to  think  that  in  the 
homes  and  the  Sunday-schools  of  Britain 
and  America,  some  millions  of  young 
minds  are  still,  from  year  to  year,  enjoy¬ 
ing  thy  companionship,  so  loving,  wise, 
and  holy ! 

With  poetical  contempt  of  dates  we 
have  arrived  at  the  minstrel’s  last  lay, 
whilst  we  have  scarcely  reached  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  man.  Suffice  it  then  to  add, 
that  after  being  a  short  time  tutor  in  the 
family  of  Sir  John  Hartopp,  in  his  twenty- 
fourth  year  he  was  invited  to  become  the 

?)astor  of  the  congregational  church  in 
jondon,  of  which  Joseph  Caryl,  Dr.  Owen, 
and  David  Clarkson,  had  been  successive 
ministers.  This,  for  half  a  century,  name¬ 
ly,  from  1698  till  his  death  on  the  25th  of 
November,  1748,  was  his  office,  and  its 
work  was  what  he  loved ;  but  through 
manifold  infirmities  his  labors  were  often 
intermitted.  At  last,  in  1712,  he  was 
seized  with  a  nervous  fever,  which  con¬ 
tinued  for  many  months,  and  from  the 
effects  of  which  his  constitution  never 
perfectly  recovered.  And  then  it  was 
that  Sir  Thomas  and  Lady  Abney,  hav¬ 
ing  tempted  him  out  to  their  charming 
retreat  at  Theobald’s,  made  him  their  pri¬ 
soner  for  life,  and  converted  a  week’s  visit 
into  a  delightful  detention  of  five-and- 
thirty  years.  “Here,”  in  the  words  of 
his  biographer.  Dr.  Gibbons,  “  he  enjoyed 
the  unintcrupted  demonstrations  of  the 
truest  friendship.  Here,  without  any  care 
of  his  own,  he  had  every  thing  which 
could  contribute  to  the  enjoyment  of  life 
and  favor  the  unwearied  pursuit  of  his 
studies.  Here  he  dwelt  in  a  ffimily,  which 
for  piety,  order,  harmony,  and  every 
virtue,  was  a  house  of  God.  Here  he  had 
the  privilege  of  a  country  recess,  the  fia- 
rant  bower,  the  spreading  lawn,  the 
owery  garden,  and  other  advantages,  to 
soothe  his  mind  and  aid  his  restoration  to 
health ;  to  yield  him,  whenever  he  chose 


them,  the  most  grateful  intervals  from  his 
laborious  studies,  and  enable  him  to  re¬ 
turn  to  them  with  redoubled  vigor  and 
delight.” 

In  all  the  annals  of  hospitality  there  is 
hardly  such  another  case.  “  A  coalition,” 
as  Dr.  Johnson  calls  it,  “  a  state  in  which 
the  notions  of  patronage  and  dependence 
were  overpowered  by  the  perception  of 
reciprocal  benefits and  in  which,  it  may 
be  added,  there  must  have  been,  on  either 
side,  a  rare  exemption  from  the  foibles 
with  which  ordinary  goodness  is  afflicted. 
The  Abneys  did  not  weary  of  their  guest, 
nor  did  that  guest,  amidst  unwonted  lux¬ 
uries,  grow  soft  and  idle ;  and  as  it  was 
in  the  cheerful  asylum  which  they  opened 
to  the  shattered  invalid,  that  most  of  the 
W’orks  were  penned,  which  now  fill  the  six 
collective  quartos,  we  are  all  of  us  the 
debtors  of  the  generous  knight  and  his 
gentle  lady,  nor,  we  may  well  believe,  is 
their  labor  of  love  forgotten  by  Him,  who, 
in  the  case  of  the  least  of  his  servants 
when  sick,  remembers  those  who  visit 
them. 

Never  was  kindness  more  considerate — 
never  was  interpiosition  more  providential. 
As  far  as  his  own  instincts  and  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  times  could  indicate.  Dr. 
Watt’s  calling  was  the  improvement  of 
Christian  literature.  In  the  prerious  cen¬ 
tury  Bishop  Hall  had  published  the  banns 
between  Letters  and  Religion,  and  in  his 
pungent  “Characters”  and  entertaining 
“  Epistles,”  he  had  labored  to  press  into 
the  service  of  the  sanctuary  the  shrewd 
observation  of  Theophrastus,  the  varied 
intelligence  and  vivacity  of  I^liny.  But 
the  example  had  not  been  followed.  Not- 
withstanaing  the  unprecedented  amount 
of  theologi^  authorship  with  which  the 
intervening  age  had  overflowed,  little  or 
nothing  had  been  done  to  propitiate  men 
of  taste  to  evangelical  religion ;  and 
although,  as  regarded  the  older  genera¬ 
tion  who  had  listened  to  Baxter  and 
Owen,  this  was  of  minor  moment,  it 
greatly  concerned  their  successors.  Pious 
matrons  in  the  country  and  God-fearing 
merchants  in  the  city,  felt  a  famine  of  the 
word,  and  whilst  in  the  meetings  they 
frequented,  they  sighed  for  the  sap  and 
the  savor  to  which  they  had  been  accus¬ 
tomed  in  their  youth,  their  sons  and 
daughters  were  reading  Pope  and  Addison 
throughout  the  week ;  and,  in  the  self 
same  meetings  to  which  they  were  drag] 
ged  by  their  pious  seniors  on  the  Sabbath 
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they  were  yawning  at  the  prolixity  of  the 
sermon,  or  tittering  at  the  grotewjue 
similes  of  the  preacher.  Nor  on  the 
Sunday  evening,  in  the  parlor  at  home, 
was  the  matter  greatly  mended.  It 
would  have  been  well  for  the  young 
jieople  if  they  had  read  the  good  books 
their  parents  recommended,  or  sung  the 
]»8alm8  of  which  these  never  wearied ; 
but,  after  yesterday’s  Spectator,  Owen  on 
Perseverance  was  heavy  reading,  and 
even  the  be8t-<lisposed  youth  could  hardly 
convince  himself  that  Stemhold  was  sub- 
limer  than  Dryden.  Dr.  Watts  felt  the 
desideratum.  The  whole  course  of  his 
studies  had  prepareci  him  for  supplying  it, 
and  there  was  nothing  to  which  he  was 
more  inclined  by  the  entire  bent  of  his 
genius.  And  now,  in  the  good  provi¬ 
dence  of  God,  he  enjoyed  the  ojtportunity, 
and  the  rest  of  his  life  was  mainly  spent  m 
advancing  the  cause  of  Christian  culture, 
through  the  medium  of  an  attractive  au¬ 
thorship. 

Hut  the  congregation  in  Hury  street 
W'as  as  self-sacrificing  as  the  Abneys  were 
generous.  They  could  not  part  with  a 
pastor  whose  praise  was  in  all  the 
churches,  and  of  whom  they  themselves 
were  proud ;  neither  would  they  selfishly 
restrain  him  from  his  higher  calling  and 
his  wider  ministry.  They  released  him 
from  all  his  more  toilsome  duties.  They 
found  for  him  a  colleague,  with  whom, 
for  thirty  years  an<l  upwards,  he  was  hap¬ 
pily  associated.  They  were  glad  to  hear 
the  Doctor  when  he  was  able  to  preach  ; 
and  wdien  the  Doctor  was  nervous  or  in¬ 
disposed,  he  himself  w.os  hapj>y  to  join  the 
rest  in  listening  to  Mr.  Pnee.  And,  in¬ 
deed,  in  preaching  he  was  not  so  jireCmi- 
nent.  Although  his  voice  was  musical 
and  his  utterance  delightfully  distinct,  his 
imuiner  w’as  calm  and  delibcrjite,  .and  more 
fitted  to  instruct  .an  affectionate  circle  than 
to  arouse  a  promiscuous  auditory.  Ho  had 
neither  the  material  volume  and  sonorous 
vehemence  which  constitute  the  modern 
Boanerges,  nor  the  excitable  temperament 
w'hich  sometimes  makes  up  for  physical 
defects ;  and,  it  may  be  questioned, 
whether  it  was  not,  on  the  whole,  better 
for  Bury  street  that  Mr.  Price  w’as  the 
stated  preacher. 

So  Dr.  Watts  was  allowed  to  ply  the 
ministry  which  God  had  given  him ;  and 
in  the  longer  or  shorter  intervals  of  illness, 
ho  wont  on  replenishing  more  and  more 


his  richly  furnished  mind,  and  giving  forth, 
volume  after  volume,  those  books  for 
which  after-ages  were  to  bless  his  me¬ 
mory.  Few  subjects  of  rational  inquiry 
escaped  his  versatile  and  eager  pursuit, 
and  every  new  conquest  was  a  tribute  to 
his  Master  and  a  present  to  mankind. 
True  to  his  owm  maxim,  “I  hate  the 
thoughts  of  making  any  thing  in  religion 
heavy  or  tiresome he  sought  to  make 
every  attractive  theme,  and  every  useful 
science,  the  hsmdmaid  of  religion,  even  as 
he  longed  to  see  religion  the  mistress  of 
an  intelligent  and  well-instructed  family. 
And  with  this  twofold  aim — seeking  at 
once  to  Christianize  knowdedge  and  to  re¬ 
fine  and  exptvnd  the  mind  of  the  Christian 
community,  and  with  a  prevailing  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  rising  race — he  took  up  in 
succession.  Logic,  Astronomy,  Geography, 
English  Grammar,  Scripture  History ; 
and  as,  in  his  “  Logic,”  he  had  given  di¬ 
rections  for  the  right  use  of  reason,  so,  in 
his  work  on  the  Passions,  ho  gave  instruo.- 
tions  for  the  right  guidance  of  man’s 
moral  and  emotional  nature ;  besides  pub¬ 
lishing  treatises  more  purely  theological 
on  Prayer  and  Christian  Ethics,  and  on 
controverted  questions  in  divinity,  and  a 
volume  entitled  “Reliquias  Juveniles,” 
perhaps  the  most  characteristic  of  the 
W’hole,  as  contjuning  in  its  miscellaneous 
pages  short  papers  on  all  kind  of  topics, 
grave  and  gay,  mental  and  material,  ter- 
restri.al  .and  celestial,  in  Latin  verse  and 
English  prose. 

Of  these  a  few  are  now  obsolete,  owing 
to  the  advancement  of  the  sciences,  and 
others  have  been  pushed  out  of  favor  by 
brisker  or  more  brilliant  competitors. 
But  still  they  have  accomplished  their 
purpose.  For  the  instruction  of  youth, 
they  have  necessitated  the  preparation  of 
m.anuals  at  once  attractive  and  thorough, 
and  conveying  information  in  a  tone  of 
cheerful  affection  and  benevolent  solici¬ 
tude  for  their  higher  interests.  Some, 
how’ever,  can  not  easily  be  superseded. 
We  doubt  if  even  Todd’s  “Student’s 
Guide,”  with  all  its  modern  adapt.ation 
and  its  welcome  minuteness,  will  consign 
to  oblivion  the  “  Improvement  of  the 
Mind,”  so  practical  in  its  details  and  so 
inspiring  in  its  tone ;  and  although  the 
universities  may  have  now  produced  sys¬ 
tems  of  logic  more  suitable  to  their  objects 
than  our  author’s  clear  and  masterly  cora- 
pend,  wo  know  of  nothing  so  likely  to  in- 
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terest  the  non-professional  reader  in  ms 
own  mind  and  its  intellectual  processes, 
or  to  aid  him  in  his  inquiries  after  truth.* 

In  his  theological  disquisitions,  Dr. 
Watts  was  not  so  successful  as  in  his  con¬ 
tributions  to  Christian  literature.  The 
best  of  his  hymns  leave  little  for  the  most 
fastidious  to  censure,  and  nothing  for  the 
most  aspiring  to  hope  ;  and  his  sermon  on 
“The  End  of  Time,”  is  as  profoundly 
awakening  as  “  The  Happiness  of  Separate 
Spirits  ”  is  elevating  to  our  nobler  senti¬ 
ments  and  reproving  to  our  earthliness. 
But  when  he  quitted  the  devotional  and 
the  practical  for  the  speculative,  he  was 
away  from  home.  Every  one  wants  to 
climb  a  mountain,  and  it  is  exceedingly 
difficult  to  believe  beforehand  that  it 
needs  much  strength  to  achieve  the  task, 
or  that  mists  can  be  very  dangerous :  it 
looks  so  clear  from  below,  and  we  feel  so 
strong  in  the  valley.  And  all  of  us  can 
remember  how,  in  the  days  of  our  youth, 
the  first  use  we  made  of  -our  Aristotelian 
alpenstock,  was  an  attempt  to  ascend 
some  metaphysical  Mont  Blanc  or  theolo¬ 
gical  Jungfrau  ;  and  although  we  can  not 
exactly  say  that  we  reached  the  summit, 
yet  we  are  sure  that  we  were  a  great  deal 
higher  than  the  Orij^n  of  Evil,  or  the 
water-shed  betwixt  Liberty  and  Neces¬ 
sity.  Even  to  old  age.  Dr.  Watts  felt 
something  of  this  temptation,  and  very 
naturally.  His  forte  was  explanation. 
He  had  an  admirable  fixculty  of  clearing 
up  confusion,  within  his  own  fine  of  things. 
In  every-da^  ethics,  and  in  the  elements 
of  mental  science,  he  could  expound,  dis¬ 
tinguish,  simplify,  so  as  few  could  do  bet¬ 
ter.  But  it  was  unfortunate  that  he  tried 
to  set  philosophers  right  on  the  subjects  of 
Space,  and  of  Liberty  and  Necessity,  nor 
less  unfortunate  that  he  sought  to  read¬ 
just  for  theologians  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity.  It  is  scarcely  presumption  even 
in  us  to  say,  that  these  were  matters  too 
high  for  him.  His  nund  was  not  naturally 

*  The  merits  of  Watts’s  Logic  are  admirably  stated 
bj  'Hsaot  of  Dyon,  in  his  pr^^toe  to  a  French  trans¬ 
lation.  (Paris,  1846.)  “  II  7  a  aussi  plus  de  me¬ 
thods  et  de  clart4  peut-4trc  dans  la  Lopque  de  Watts 
que  dsns  ccUe  d’AmauL  Le  bon  sens  Anglais,  le 
sens  des  affaires,  celni  de  la  vie  pratique,  s'y  r4v^le  i 
un  tr^-baut  degi^;  tandis  que  le  sens  sp6culatir 
d’un  th4ologien  passablement  scolastique  encore,  est 
plus  sensible  d^  VArt  de  peneer.  Or,  Watts  a  su 
etre  oomplet  sans^tre  exoessif;  il  a  touch6  tr^— 
convenablement  tout  oe  que  deva<t  l'4tre,  et  s'est 
toiyours  arr^te  au  point  preds  06  plus  de  profondeur 
aurait  pu  nuire  4  la  dorte." 


designed  to  master  such  difficulties  ;  nor 
were  his  habits  those  of  profound,  continu¬ 
ous  abstract  thinking.  He  was  neither 
Joseph  Butler,  nor  Jonathan  Edwards, 
nor  William  de  Leibnitz,  but  the  Isaac 
Watts,  whom  the  most  of  good  men 
would  have  rather  been  ;  and  it  is  no  re¬ 
proach  to  his  general  ability  to  say  that 
he  failed  to  ascend  those  dizzy  altitudes, 
although  it  might  have  been  more  to  the 
credit  of  his  prudence  if  he  had  never 
tried. 

If  rightly  told,  a  life  like  that  of  Isaac 
Watts  would  read  great  lessons;  but, 
for  brevity,  and  notwithstanding  the  ex¬ 
ception  we  have  just  taken,  the  whole 
might  be  condensed  into — “  Study  to  be 
^et,  and  to  do  your  own  business.”  Dr. 
Watts  had  his  own  convictions.  He 
made  no  secret  of  his  Nonconformity. 
At  a  period  when  many  Dissenters  enter¬ 
ed  the  Church,  and  became  distinguished 
I  dignitaries,  he  deemed  it  his  duty  still  to 
I  continue  outside  of  the  National  Establish¬ 
ment.  At  the  same  time,  he  was  no  agi¬ 
tator.  He  felt  no  call  to  rail  at  his  breth¬ 
ren  for  their  ecclesiastical  defection,  nor 
did  he  write  pamphlets  against  the  evils  of 
a  hierarchy,  real  or  imagined.  But  God 
had  given  him  a  “  business.”  He  had 
given  him,  as  his  vocation,  to  join  to¬ 
gether  those  whom  men  had  put  asunder 
— mental  culture  and  vital  piety.  And, 
studying  to  he  quiet,  he  pursued  that  call¬ 
ing,  very  diligently,  very  successfully. 
Without  conce^ng  the  peculiar  doctrines 
of  the  Gospel,  without  losing  the  fervor  of 
his  personal  devotion,  he  gained  for  that 
Gospel  the  homage  of  genius  and  intelli¬ 
gence  ;  and,  like  the  King  of  Israel,  he 
touched  his  harp  so  skilln^y,  that  many 
who  hardly  understood  the  w’ords,  were 
melted  by  the  tune.  Without  surrender¬ 
ing  his  right  of  private  judgment,  with¬ 
out  abjuring  his  love  of  natural  and  ar¬ 
tistic  beauty,  he  showed  his  preference 
for  moral  excellence,  his  intense  con¬ 
viction  of  “the  trutfi  as  it  in  Jesus.” 
And  now,  in  his  well-arranged  and  taste¬ 
ful  study,  decorated  by  his  own  pencil, 
a  lute  and.  a  telescope  on  the  same  table 
w'ith  bis  Bible,  be  seems  to  stand  before 
us,  a  treatise  on  Logic  in  one  hand  and  a 
volume  of  “  Hymns  and  Spiritual  Songs  ” 
in  the  other,  asserting  the  harmony  of 
Faith  and  Reason,  and  pleading  for  licli- 
gion  and  Refinement  in  firm  and  stable 
union.  And  as  far  as  the  approval  of  the 
Most  High  can  be  gathered  from  events 
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or  from  its  reflection  in  the  conscience  of 
mankind,  the  Master  has  said:  “Well 
done,  good  and  faithful  servant.”  With¬ 
out  trimming,  M’ithout  temporizing,  he 
was  “  quiet and  without  bustle,  without 
boasting  or  parade,  he  did  “  his  own  busi¬ 
ness,”  the  work  that  God  had  ^ven  him. 
And  now,  no  Church  repudiates  him. 
Nonconformity  can  not  monopolize  him. 
His  eloge  is  pronounced  by  Samuel  John¬ 
son  and  Robert  Southey,  as  well  as  Josiah 
Conder ;  and  whilst  his  monument  looks 
down  on  dissenting  graves  in  Abney  Park, 


his  effigy  reposes  beneath  the  consecrated 
roof  of  Westminster  Abbey.  And,  which 
is  far  better,  next  Lord’s  day,  the  Name 
that  is  above  every  name,  will  be  sung  in 
fanes  where  princes  worship  and  prelates 
minister,  as  well  as  in  barns  where  me¬ 
chanics  pray  and  ragged  scholars  say. 
Amen,  in  words  for  which  all  alike  must 
thank  his  hallowed  genius ;  and  it  will  only 
be  some  curious  student  of  hymnology, 
who  will  recollect  that  Isaac  Watts  is 
the  Asaph  of  each  choir,  the  leader  of 
each  company. 


From  Uie  London  Critic. 


THE  POET 


AND  THE  STARS. 


A  S  AOK  of  the  starry  science  sat 
In  his  high  and  guardless  tower, 

And  swept  the  night-heaven's  boundless  realm 
With  a  glass  of  wondrous  power ; 

He  saw  where  far-off  suns  gave  day 
And  the  march  of  worlds  went  by, 

Till  a  wandering  poet  came  and  spake 
To  that  watcher  of  the  sky : 

"  A  moment  turn  thy  mighty  glass 
Where  Uio  foamy  waters  spread, 

And  let  it  wing  an  exile’s  sight 
To  the  land  he  may  not  tread. 

The  skies  are  high  and  the  stars  are  bright. 
But  the  bird  will  seek  its  nest ; 

There  lies  the  home  of  my  happier  years, 

And  the  hearts  that  love  me  besL” 


“  Beside  that  fount  I  learned  of  them 
What  never  was  known  to  thee. 

Till  the  light  of  an  earthly  home-liro  came 
Between  the  stars  and  me ; 

For  thus  it  is,  that  the  nearest  bond 
Hath  power  on  the  spirit’s  wings, 

And  thus  it  is  that  this  weaiy  world 
Is  full  of  parted  tilings : 

“  The  wise  man  parts  ftom  wisdom  herey 
And  the  true  man  parts  from  truth ; 

The  royal  heart  to  clay  comes  down 
From  its  golden  hopes  of  youth ; 

The  souls  that  were  as  bretliren  bora 
Grow  old  and  die  alone, 

And  the  prophet  love  is  not  received 
When  he  cometh  to  his  own : 


The  sago  smiled  cold  as  the  winter  moon. 

But  he  turned  his  glass  of  might, 

And  the  exile  saw  his  country’s  clifis 
Like  a  mist-wreath  on  the  night. 

He  saw,  and  went,  and  the  long  years  passed. 
As  ever  the  years  have  gone— 

The  world  around  his  watch-tower  changed. 
But  the  watcher  still  gazed  on. 

At  length  to  his  &r-oxploring  glass 
That  wanderer  oamo  again. 

The  love  was  cold  and  the  home  was  low, 
And  he  turned  to  the  bright  stars  then. 

“  I  greet  thee  well,”  quoth  the  scornful  sago, 

“  For  an  ancient  art  thou  hast ; 

When  tlie  world  below  goes  ill  with  men. 
They  turn  to  the  skies  at  last” 

*  Thy  glass  can  reach,”  the  poet  said, 

To  the  planets’  utmost  goal, 

But  can  not  give  to  thy  sight  the  range 
Of  the  winged  and  wandering  soul ; 

Thou  hast  ga^  and  reckoned  many  a  year 
Where  their  distant  splendors  burned. 

But  the  well-spring  of  my  song  was  there. 
And  my  heart  Imth  but  returned: 


“  They  are  reckoned  among  many  a  race 
That  pine  for  a  far-off  kin ; 

They  are  growing  gray  in  many  a  homo 
That  are  strangers  vet  therein  ; 

They  have  sat  them  down  with  stock  and  stone, 

Ihey  have  toiled  with  herd  and  swain. 

Whose  birthright  was  the  loveliest  realm 
Of  the  Graces’  fair  domain: 

“  So  is  the  world’s  work  marred  and  staid. 

For  the  soul  is  out  of  place. 

And  life  is  a  burdened  heritage. 

And  man  is  a  troubled  race— 

At  strife  for  the  foars  that  downward  strain, 

For  the  hopes  that  upward  go. 

And  haunted  still  by  a  broken  dream 
Of  the  time  it  was  not  so : 

“  The  Earth  grows  cheerless  in  her  age. 

For  the  parting  time  is  long. 

And  brave  hearts  break  on  the  prison  bars,  j 

But  the  bars  are  old  and  strong: 

They  grow  by  fortune,  they  grow  by  time. 

By  fHendships  and  by  wars. 

Yet  never  may  one  abide  that  parts 
The  poet  from  the  stars.” 

Feaxcxs  Bhownb. 

Losnoa,  Jol;  18tb.  . 
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MICHAEL  ANGELO  AND  HIS  CONTEMPORARIES.* 


There  are  mighty  agencies  in  the  phy¬ 
sical  world,  which  have  not  only  tempo¬ 
rarily  marked  the  place  where  their  marti- 
festations  have  occurred,  but  have  like¬ 
wise  stamped  their  irapres.s  upon  them  to 
endure  forever ;  and  so,  too,  in  the  world 
of  mind,  there  are  master-spirits  which 
have  not  only  exercised  a  mighty  influence 
upon  their  own  age  and  country,  but  have 
also  defied  the  pow'er  of  time  ;  and  are, 
even  now,  exerting  over  the  human  intel¬ 
lect  a  more  extensive  dominion  than  that 
which  they  possessed  over  their  own  con¬ 
temporaries.  Among  these 

“  Dead,  but  sceptred  sovereims,  who  still  rule 
Our  spirits  from  their  urns,’’ 

none  deserve  a  loftier  niche  in  the  temple 
of  fame,  and  few  have  had  greater  in¬ 
fluence  upon  succeeding  ages,  than  Michael 
Angelo  Buonarroti.  The  architect  of  St. 
Peter’s — the  skillful  engineer  whose  effbrts 
almost  saved  Florance  in  her  last  struggle 
for  freedom — the  designer  of  the  Cartoon 
of  Pisa,  whose  appearance  marked  an  era 
in  Art — the  painter  of  the  Sistine  Chapel, 
whence  generation  after  generation  of 
artists  have  since  drawn  inspiration — the 
sculptor  of  the  tomb  of  the  Medici,  and 
the  mausoleum  of  Julius  II. — the  author 
of  many  a  graceful  madrigal  and  thought¬ 
ful  sonnet — the  great  Florentine  possessed 
a  comprehensiveness  and  universality  of 
genius,  to  which  the  whole  of  history  can 
scarceljr  furnish  a  parallel.  In  him,  vigor 
and  onginality  of  conception  and  match¬ 
less  fertility  of  imagination,  were  combined 
with  energy  of  purpose  and  unwearied 
application.  Solitary,  self-sustained,  in¬ 
corruptible,  incapable  of  truckling  or 
flattery,  he  stands  forth,  a  prominent  ex¬ 
ample  of  a  true  man  in  the  midst  of  a 


*  The  Life  of  Michael  Angelo  Buonarroti ;  with 
7\ranskUion»  of  many  of  hit  Poems  and  Letters.  Also 
Memoirs  of  Savonarola,  Raphael,  and  VtUoriaCdlonna, 
By  John  8.  Haiford,  Eaq.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.  In  Two 
Yolfl.  London:  Lonipnan.  Brown,  Green,  Long¬ 
mans  k  Roberts.  1867. 


profligate  and  degenerate  age.  Often 
misrepresented,  disappointed,  under-valu¬ 
ed,  compelled  to  waste  some  of  the  best 
years  of  his  life  in  works  unworthy  of 
him,  by  the  ignorance  and  obstinacy  of 
Ids  employers,  ho  never  gave  way  to  idle 
complaints,  or  sunk  into  unmanly  inaction ; 
Art  was  his  mistress,  to  whom  his  thoughts 
were  unceasingly  directed,  and  whose 
smiles  consoled  lum  for  the  frowns  or  neg¬ 
lect  of  his  patrons.  Of  such  a  man  we 
can  scarcely  have  too  many  biographies. 
That  at  present  before  us,  is  most  care¬ 
fully  compiled,  written  in  a  clear  and 

fdeasing  style,  and,  besides  the  life  of  the 
jero,  includes  clever  sketches  of  his  prin- 
cij)al  contemporaries,  such  as  Lorenzo  de’ 
Medici^  Savonarola,  Raphael,  Vittoria 
Colonna,  the  beautiful  and  accomplished 
Marchioness  of  Pescara,  and  many  other 
distinguished  historical  pcrson.agcs. 

Mr.  Harford  thus  sets  forth  the  ob¬ 
jects  at  which  he  has  aimed  in  adding 
another  to  the  already  numerous  lives  of 
the  many-sided  Tuscan : 

“  The  claims  of  Michael  Angelo  to  admiration 
as  an  artist,  have  been  forcibly  portrayed  by 
numerous  writers ;  but  his  great  qualities  as  a 
man,  present  a  wide  field  for  further  illustra¬ 
tion.  It  has  been  my  aim  throughout  the  fol¬ 
lowing  biography,  fully  to  do  justice  to  him  in 
each  of  these  capacitiea  And,  though  it  may 
appear  difficult  to  add  to  the  force  of  all  that  a 
Flaxman  and  a  Reynolds,  a  Lomazzo  and  a  Fuseli, 
have  so  ably  written  upon  the  characteristics  of 
his  art,  I  timst  it  may  be  found  that  the  subject 
is  not  wholly  exhausted,  but  that  writers  fol¬ 
lowing  in  their  train  may  be  able  to  glean  pre¬ 
cious  materials  in  the  same  field  of  criticism. 
My  aim  throughout  these  volumes  has  been  to 
render  them  interesting,  not  only  to  the  artist, 
but  to  general  readers,  and  to  the  literary  world, 
by  developing  Michael  Angelo’s  character,  artis¬ 
tic  and  socitd,  poliUcal  and  religious;  and  by 
proving  him  to  Mve  been  in  each  of  these  par¬ 
ticulars  equally  worth  of  esteem  and  admira¬ 
tion.  His  social  character,  it  is  tnie,  has  been 
ably  illustrated  by  his  biographers  Condivi  and 
Vasari,  who  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  his  inti- 
I  mate  friendship,  and  published  their  memoirs 
I  of  him  in  his  own  lifetime.  These  pages  will 
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be  found  to  combine  all  the  most  interesting 
facts  recorded  by  them,  as  well  as  much  matter 
collected  from  other  sources." 

We  are  bound  to  say  tliat  Mr.  Harford’s 
volumes  fulfill  the  promises  thus  made, 
and  present  a  full  and  most  able  delinea¬ 
tion  of  the  brilliant  career  of  Michael 
Angelo,  whose  long  life  e.xtended  from 
1474  to  1663,  and  whose  mental  powers 
continued  unimpaired  even  in  his  nine¬ 
tieth  year.  The  princi{)al  incidents  of 
his  life  are  too  generally  known  to  require 
rec.apitulation,  and  we  shall,  therefore, 
confine  ourselves  to  bringing  before  our 
readers  some  of  the  most  interesting  facts 
and  eloquent  passages  in  Mr.  Harford’s 
work  relating  to  the  great  artist  and  his 
most  distinguished  contemporaries. 

The  ruling  passion  was  never  more 
strongly  displayed  in  early  youth  than 
in  the  case  of  Michael  Angelo.  Descend¬ 
ed  from  the  noble  family  of  the  Counts  of 
Canossa,  his  father  esteemed  it  a  disgrace 
that  his  son  should  become  an  artist,  re¬ 
monstrated  with  him  on  his  fondness  for 
drawing,  prohibited  him  from  using  the 
pencil,  ana  had  even  recourse  to  severe 
personal  cha.stisoment ;  but  all  in  v.ain ; 
and  the  father  was  at  length  obliged  to 
yield,  though  with  a  very  bad  grace,  to  this 
scion  of  the  Counts  of  Canossa  following 
art  as  a  profession.  The  abilities  of  Mi¬ 
chael  Angelo  soon  attracted  the  notice  of 
Lorenzo  de’  Medici,  and  the  youth  was 
admitted  into  the  Academy  of  San  Marco ; 
where,  in  his  ardor  to  excel,  ho  pursued 
his  professional  studies  oven  on  holidays, 
and  often  far  into  the  silent  hours  of  the 
night.  While  Michael  Angelo  studied 
at  Florence,  he  had  the  privilege  of  asso¬ 
ciating  on  intimate  terms  with  some  of 
the  most  accomplished  scholars  of  the  age, 
such  ns  Politian  and  I^co  di  Mirandala. 
Lorenzo  was  a  great  patron  of  Greek 
literature,  and  two  young  Englishmen, 
named  Grocyn  and  Calot,  afterwards  dis¬ 
tinguished  promoters  of  Greek  learning 
in  their  own  country,  obtained  their 
knowledge  of  it  at  Florence  : 

“The  torch  of  Greek  learning,”  says  Mr. 
Harford,  “  which  to  the  honor  of  England,  has 
so  long  emitted  a  pure  and  steadlkst  light  on 
the  banks  of  the  Isis  and  the  Cam,  was  thus 
derived  to  her  from  those  of  the  Amo,  beneath 
the  auspices  of  Ix>renzo  de’  Medici  and  Politian. 
Such,  however,  is  the  power  of  bigotry  and  pre¬ 
judice,  that  great  oppo.sition  was  made  to  the 
first  attempts  of  English  scholars  to  introduce 


Greek  letters  into  our  two  Universities.  The 
facetious  pen  of  Sir  Thomas  More  denominated 
the  two  parties  at  Oxford  for  and  against  the 
new  study,  as  Greeks  and  Trojans,  and  so  bitter 
was  their  mutual  animosity,  that  they  actually 
came  to  blows,  the  watch-word  of  the  opposing 
faction  being,  ‘  Cave  a  Grsecls,  ne  Hcreticus 
fia.s.’  When  Erasmus  visited  Oxford,  this  pre¬ 
judice  was  on  the  decline ;  but  it  continued  so 
strong  at  Cambridge,  that  he  lectured  on  Chry¬ 
sostom  to  empty  benches ;  and  severe  penalties 
were  even  denounced  against  any  one  who 
should  be  detected  as  having  a  Greek  Testament 
in  his  possession.” 

In  the  fourth  and  fifth  chapters,  an  in¬ 
teresting  account  of  the  Platonic  Aca¬ 
demy,  founded  at  Florence  by  Cosmo  de’ 
Medici,  will  be  found,  and  of  the  doctrines 
and  beliefs  of  these  modem  Platonists. 
Michael  Angelo  used  to  frequent  the 
meetings  of  tliis  Academy,  and  his  |>oetry 
proves  how  deeply  he  was  imbued  with 
Its  doctrines ;  and  Mr.  Harford  thinks, 
that  their  influence  is  also  to  be  traced  in 
his  artistic  works,  inducing  a  lofty  ideal¬ 
ism,  a  love  of  allegory,  and  mystical  views 
of  nature  and  art.  The  death  of  Lorenzo 
de’  Medici,  in  1492,  was  a  great  blow  to 
Michael  Angelo,  who  long  continued 
deeply  to  lament  him,  but  found  a  refuge 
from  his  grief  in  unceasing  application  to 
his  professional  studies.  About  this  time, 
he  seems  to  have  acquired  the  profound 
knowledge  of  anatomy  for  which  he  was 
afterwards  so  distinguished.  He  was  in¬ 
timate  with  the  prior  of  the  monastery  of 
Santo  Spirito,  and  executed  for  its  church 
a  crucifix  in  wood  of  somewhat  less  than 
the  natural  size.  Tlie  prior,  who  was  a 
great  admirer  of  his  talents,  furnished 
him  with  an  apartment  in  which  to  pur¬ 
sue  his  anatomical  studies.  On  first  hand¬ 
ling  the  dissecting  knife,  however,  his 
nervous  system  was  so  powerfully  affected 
that  it  seemed  as  if  he  must  forever 
abandon  it.  liut  his  resolute  will  and  un¬ 
quenchable  desire  to  render  himself  a 
complete  master  of  the  science  of  design 
came  to  his  aid,  and,  at  length,  enabled 
him  to  overcome  his  repugnance.  Sub¬ 
jects  were  frequently  supplied  him  from 
the  hospital  of  the  monastery ;  and,  ulti¬ 
mately,  he  became  able  to  handle  the 
knife  with  surgical  indificrence  and  pre¬ 
cision. 

We  now  come  to  one  of  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  and  best-written  parts  of  Mr, 
Harford’s  work,  the  history  of  Savonarola, 
that  fearless  and  single-minded,  but  ill- 
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starred  precursor  of  the  Reformation,  who, 
for  some  years,  exercised  in  Florence  a 
power  as  great  as  that  afterwards  exer¬ 
cised  hy  Calvin  in  Geneva.  Michael  An¬ 
gelo  h^  a  great  friendship  for  this  extra¬ 
ordinary  man,  regarded  his  character  with 
affectionate  veneration,  and  in  his  later 
years,  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  Savonarola  were  his  fevorite  study. 
Both  the  monk  and  the  artist  were  ar¬ 
dently  attached  to  the  cause  of  freedom, 
in  which  the  former  fell,  and  the  latter 
long  afterwards  nobly  distinguished  him 
self,  when  appointed  commiasary-gen- 
eral  of  the  fortifications  of  Florence, 
against  the  attacks  of  the  Imperialists,  in 
1529.  Savonarola  was  bom  at  Ferrara, 
in  1452.  He  was  of  noble  extraction,  and 
being  destined  for  the  medical  profession, 
had  all  the  advantages  of  a  learned  edu¬ 
cation.  He  soon,  however,  evinced  a  de¬ 
cided  preference  for  the  study  of  theolo¬ 
gy  ;  and  to  avoid  the  opposition  of  his 
relations,  secretly  quitted  the  paternal 
roof  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  and 
joined  himself  to  a  Dominican  fraternity 
at  Bologna.  His  first  appearance  as  a 
preacher  at  Florence  took  jdace  in  1483, 
when  owing  to  a  natural  difficulty  of  arti¬ 
culation,  he  entirely  failed.  Undiscour¬ 
aged,  however,  he  persevered  for  a  year, 
like  the  great  orator  of  Greece,  in  trying 
to  overcome  this  defect,  and  succeeded  so 
well  that,  being  appointed  in  1486,  to 
preach  at  Brescia,  scarcely  a  vestige  of  it 
was  apparent.  From  this  time,  his  preach¬ 
ing  was  distinguished  by  all  tbe  zeal  and 
energy  of  a  reformer.  He  denounced  the 
vices  of  the  age,  the  luxury  and  profligacy 
of  nobles  and  priests  and  cardinals,  and 
even  ventured  to  point  to  Rome  as  the 
mystic  Babylon,  and  mother  of  abomina¬ 
tions.  In  1461,  he  was  appointed  prior  of 
the  Dominican  convent  ot  San  Marco  in 
Florence,  and  soon  became  the  most 
popular  preacher  in  the  city ;  crowds 
flocking  to  hear  him  from  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  viUages  as  well  as  from  the  town  it¬ 
self  ; 

“  Many  of  the  tradesmen,”  says  Mr.  Harford, 
“  forbore  to  open  their  shops  till  after  the  morn¬ 
ing  preaching  was  over,  and  not  a  few  of  them 
were  in  the  habit  of  exercising  hospitality  to 
such  of  the  peasants  as  had  come  in  from  a 
great  distance  and  needed  refreshment.  Even 
during  the  rigors  of  winter,  the  area  in  front  of 
San  Marco  was  thronged,  long  before  the  doors 
were  opened,  by  a  multitude  of  devotees,  anx¬ 
ious  to  obtain  the  best  places.  The  people  hung 


upon  his  lips  with  intense  interest,  for  he  ad¬ 
dressed  them  with  a  fervor,  an  affection,  and  a 
fidelity  which  tliey  had  never  before  witnessed, 
and  which  deeply  touched  their  consciences  and 
their  hearts.  An  increased  attention  to  the 
duties  of  religion,  and  a  remarkable  reformation 
of  life  and  manners,  gradually  became  the  visi¬ 
ble  consequences  of  Savonarola’s  preaching.” 

Savonarola,  as  Mr.  Harford  justly  ob¬ 
serves,  was  not  the  first  Italian  who  had 
denounced  the  vices  of  the  clergy,  and  the 
corruption  of  the  papacy.  Petrarch  a  cen¬ 
tury  before,  in  his  “  Epistles  sine 
and  in  three  of  his  Sonnets,  spoke  of  the 
Romish  Court  at  Avignon,  as  the  western 
Babylon,  a  sink  of  iniquity,  a  hell  upon 
earth ;  and  Sixtus  IV.,  Innocent  VIII,, 
and  Alexander  VI.,  the  successors  of  the 
Popes  denounced  by  Petrarch,  and  under 
whom  the  youth  and  manhood  of  Savona¬ 
rola  were  passed,  were  equally  vicious  and 
unprincipled,  and  disgraced  their  position 
by  the  most  shameless  profligaev  and  the 
darkest  crimes.  These  roused  tLe  zeal  of 
Savonarola,  and  one  can  not  but  admire 
the  courage  of  a  simple  monk  carrying 
out  hLs  reforms  against  the  spirit  of  the 
age,  and  in  the  face  of  all  Italy.  Lorenzo 
de’  Medici — although  he  and  Savonarola 
worked  in  different  w'ays,  the  one  trying 
to  divert  the  Florentines  in  order  to  pre¬ 
vent  them  from  thinking  of  their  lost  liber¬ 
ties,  the  other  striving  to  reform  their  minds 
and  lead  them  heavenwards — had  such  a 
high  opinion  of  the  fidelity  and  truthful¬ 
ness  of  the  Dominican  monk,  that  he  sent 
for  him  when  on  his  death-bed,  and  listen¬ 
ed  in  the  most  devout  manner  to  his  pray¬ 
ers  and  exhortation.  After  the  expulsion 
of  the  Medici,  Savonarola  was  applied  to, 
by  the  members  of  the  new  government, 
to  point  out  the  measures  best  adapted  to 
the  present  crisis.  This  he  did  in  an  elo¬ 
quent  address,  and  concluded  by  exhort¬ 
ing  the  citizens  :  1st.  To  do  whatever 
they  resolved  upon  in  the  fear  of  God. 
2.  To  act  on  a  patriotic  preference  of 
public  to  private  interests.  8.  To  pro¬ 
mulgate  a  general  anmesty ;  and  4th.  To 
fix  the  government  on  a  popular  basis. 
Thus  placed  in  an  elevated  ana  command¬ 
ing  position,  the  subsequent  mistakes  of 
Savonarola  were  the  consequences  of  a 
misdirected  zeal  for  good  and  great  ob¬ 
jects,  not  of  any  selfish  or  unworthy  mo¬ 
tives.  Mr.  Harford  gives  several  speci¬ 
mens  of  Savonarola’s  powers  as  a  preacher, 
which  will  be  found  very  generally  inter¬ 
esting,  ih)m  their  fervor,  boldness,  and 
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just  views  of  Christian  truth.  The  indig- 1 
nation  of  the  papal  court  against  this  un- 1 
scrupulous  rerormer  w'as  unbounded,  and  i 
his  own  rashness  at  length  enabled  them 
to  effect  his  destruction,  lie  endeavored  ! 
to  turn  the  Carnival  into  a  religious  cere- ! 
mony,  of  w’hich  mystic  dances  and  sacred  j 
songs  formed  a  part,  the  whole  scene 
being  strongljr  tinged  by  fanaticism.  He 
induced  the  citizens  to  give  up  indecorous 
books,  pictures,  and  objects  of  extravagant 
luxury,  and  resolved,  during  the  Carnival 
of  1497,  upon  making  a  holocaust  of  the 
various  offending  objects,  which  is  thus 
graphically  described  by  Mr.  Harford : 

“A  pyramidal  scaffold  was  erected  for  this 
purpose  in  the  public  place,  opposite  the  palace 
of  the  Seignory.  At  its  base  were  to  be  seen 
false  beards  and  hair,  masquerading  dresses, 
cards  and  dice,  mirrors  and  perfumery,  beads 
and  trinkets  of  various  sorts ;  higher  up  were 
arranged  books  and  drawings,  busts  and  por¬ 
traits  of  the  most  celebrated  Florentine  beauties ; 
and  even  pictures  by  great  artists,  condemned 
in  many  instances,  on  very  insufficient  grounds, 
as  indecorous  or  irreligious.  Even  Fr4  Barto¬ 
lomeo,  one  of  the  greatest  artists  of  that,  or  of 
any  age,  was  so  carried  away  by  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  moment,  as  to  bring  his  life-academy 
studies  to  be  consumed  on  this  pyre,  forgetful  that 
in  the  absence  of  such  studies,  he  could  never 
himself  have  risen  above  low  mediocrity,  nor 
such  painters  as  Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo 
ever  have  been  trained  to  glory.  Lorenzo  di 
Credi,  like  himself,  a  devoted  follower  of  Savona¬ 
rola,  did  the  same.  It  was  thus  that  a  man  of 
great  learning  and  lofty  eloquence,  full  of  zeal  also 
for  the  glory  of  God,  and  for  the  highest  inter¬ 
ests  of  humanity,  was  betrayed  by  monkish  ex¬ 
travagance  into  an  indlscriminating  warfare 
agai  nst  taste  and  geniiLS.  The  pile  thus  construct¬ 
ed  was  set  fire  to  by  the  enthusiastic  proces¬ 
sion,  amidst  hymns  and  acclamations ;  and  its 
value  may  be  judged  of  by  the  fact  that  a  mer- , 
chant  of  Venice  offered  to  purchase  the  whole' 
at  the  price  of  20,000  crowns.” 

From  this  time  the  influence  of  Savona¬ 
rola  appears  to  have  declined,  but  not  his 
reforming  zeal,  and  denunciations  of  papal 
corruption,  which,  at  last,  induced  the  in¬ 
famous  Alexander  VI.  to  determine  on  ef¬ 
fecting  his  destruction.  An  interdict  and 
excommunication  was  suspended  over 
Florence,  the  partisans  of  the  Medici  and 
of  the  Romish  Court  obtained  an  ascend¬ 
ency  in  her  councils,  and  the  spot  where 
the  dauntless  monk  was  arrested  is  still 
pointed  out  in  the  beautiful  library  of 
San  Marco.  His  arrest  was  immediately 
notified  to  the  Pope,  who  dispatched 


two  judges  from  Rome  to  try,  or  rather 
to  condemn  him.  Savonarola  was  put  to 
the  torture  in  its  severest  form,  and  the 
extremity  of  pain  wrung  from  him  admis¬ 
sions  retracted  as  soon  as  the  torture  ceas¬ 
ed.  After  passing  a  month  in  prison, 
he  was  sentenced  to  be  strangled  and 
burnt,  along  with  his  disciples,  Pescia  and 
Maraffi  Sylvestre,  which  sentence  was  car¬ 
ried  into  effect  on  the  23d  of  May,  1498, 
and  the  ashes  of  the  martyrs  w’as  after¬ 
wards  cast  into  the  Amo.  Tlie  deport¬ 
ment  of  Savonarola  was  calm  to  the  end ; 
and  his  last  words  to  his  confessor  were : 
“  Pray  for  me;  and  tell  my  friends  not  to 
be  discouraged  at  my  death,  but  to  con¬ 
tinue  stead^t  in  my  doctrine,  and  to  live 
in  peace.” 

During  the  period  of  Savonarola’s  power 
in  Florence,  Michael  Angelo  had  paid  his 
first  visit  to  Rome,  and  had  executed  his 
Bacchus,  and  the  Group  of  the  Pieta,  now 
in  St.  Peter’s.  Nothing  could  exceed  the 
celebrity  which  the  last  of  these  great 
works  attached  to  his  name.  It  was  the 
theme  of  universal  admiration.  Poets 
celebrated  its  merits,  artists  multiplied 
studies  from  it,  and  its  author  was  hence¬ 
forth  regarded  as  the  first  of  living  sculp- 
[  tors.  In  1502,  ho  revisited  Florence,  hav- 
I  ing  received  a  commission  to  execute  a 
colossal  statue  from  a  great  block  of  marble 
which  had  long  lain  neglected  in  the  Pa¬ 
lazzo  Vecchio.  From  this,  in  spite  of  the 
difficulties  of  the  undertaking,  he  sculp¬ 
tured  his  celebrated  “  David,”  which  now 
stands  in  the  open  air  in  front  of  the  Pa¬ 
lazzo  Vecchio.  About  this  time,  he  also 
painted  a  Holy  Family  for  Angelo  Doni, 
and  designed  the  famous  Cartoon  of  Pisa, 
in  competition  with  Leonardo  da  Vinci. 
Each  artist  selected  his  subject  from  the 
wars  between  Florence  and  Pisa.  Leon¬ 
ardo  chose  a  cavalry  encounter ;  his  youth¬ 
ful  competitor  a  company  of  infantry  sur¬ 
prised  by  the  near  approach  of  the  enemy 
whilst  bathing  in  the  Amo.  In  Michael 
Angelo’s  cartoon  the  figures  were  of  the 
size  of  life,  drawn  in  black  chalk,  the  sha¬ 
dows  being  in  brown,  and  the  lights  in 
different  degrees  of  white.  Benvenuto 
Cellini  thus  speaks  of  these  two  great 
works :  “  While  these  cartoons  thus  hung 
opposite  to  each  other,  they  formed  the 
school  of  the  world.  Although  the  divine 
Michael  Angelo  afterwards  painted  the 
great  chapel  of  Pope  Julius,  he  never 
again  fully  realized  tne  force  of  these,  his 
earlier  studies.” 
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Michael  Angelo  was  drawn  from  his 
literary  and  artistic  pursuits  at  Florence 
— where  he  assiduously  studied  the  Tuscan 
poets,  and  especially  Dante,  as  well  as  the 
arts  of  design — ^by  the  invitation  of  Po^e 
Julius  II.,  who  sent  for  him  to  Rome,  in 
order  to  intrust  to  him  the  execution  of 
his  mausoleum.  The  fiery  old  pontiff  and 
the  haughty  independent  sciUptor  had 
many  differences,  and  at  length  the  latter, 
indignant  at  the  studied  neglect  with  which 
he  was  treated,  fled  from  Rome  to  Flo¬ 
rence,  and  resumed  his  labors  upon  the 
Cartoon  of  Pisa.  He  was,  however,  in¬ 
duced  to  return,  and  was  received  by  the 
Pope  with  distinguished  consideration. 
He  returned  to  Rome  in  1508,  and  soon 
after,  at  the  urgent  request  of  the  Pope, 
but  contrary  to  his  own  inclination,  imder- 
took  the  painting  of  the  ceiling  of  the  Sis- 
tine  Chapel,  which  he  completed  entirely 
with  his  own  hand,  and  which  occupied 
him  for  nearly  two  years.  Of  this  mag¬ 
nificent  work,  Mr.  Harford  remarks  : 

“  Michael  Angelo  stands  single  and  alone,  no 
less  in  the  force  and  spirit  of  his  execution,  than 
in  the  grandeur  of  his  conceptions.  Never  was 
pencil  more  obedient  than  his  to  the  suggestions 
of  the  intellect  Those  who  have  bad  the  pri¬ 
vilege  of  mounting  by  means  of  temporary  scaf¬ 
folding,  nearer  to  these  awful  Titanic  forms  of 
prophets  and  sybils,  who  look  down  like  another 
race  of  beings  from  their  lofty  seats,  or  who 
have  availed  themselves  of  the  use  of  mirrors  to 
bring  them  beneath  the  eye,  never  fail  to  be 
smitten  with  admiration  at  the  dash  and  vigor 
of  each  stroke,  and  not  less  at  its  certainty  and 
truth.  On  a  fine  day,  aids  like  these  will  insure 
to  the  artist  and  the  amateur  impre.ssions  of  in¬ 
delible  wonder  and  delight,  at  the  originality  of 
this  great  artist’s  mind  and  style ;  a  style  in 
which  the  relief  of  sculpture  appears  to  blend 
with  the  richness  and  clair-obscur  of  painting.” 

Those  who  wish  a  detailed  account  of 
the  whole  composition  and  painting  of  the 
Sistine  ceiling,  will  find  it  in  the  thirteenth 
chapter  of  Mr.  Harford’s  first  volume, 
who  thus  eloquently  sums  up  his  elaborate 
description : 

“  The  grand  works  of  creation — the  primeval 
history  of  man — the  entry  of  sin  into  Paradise 
— the  curse  which  it  brought  on  this  fair  crea¬ 
tion  and  its  awful  consequences — the  reversal  of 
that  curse,  and  the  reentry  of  life  and  immor¬ 
tality  through  the  Gospel — the  initiatory  pre¬ 
paration  for  the  incarnation  of  that  divine  Re¬ 
deemer  to  whom  all  the  prophets  bear  witness, 
and  to  whom  at  length  every  knee  shall  bow — 
such  are  the  great  subjects  chosen  by  Michael  j 


Angelo  to  emplov  his  creative  pencil.  Wo  are 
carried  back  to  the  patriarchal  age,  to  the  mys¬ 
tic  age  of  prophecy  and  poetry ;  and  we  have 
also  before  us  a  magnificent  display  of  the  mighty 
energies  of  physical  force  and  industry.  Sub¬ 
limity  of  sentiment  and  unrivaled  powers  of  de¬ 
sign,  undebased  by  any  admixture  of  puerile 
superstition,  here  reign  and  triumph.” 

That  selfish  and  unprincipled  voluptu¬ 
ary,  Leo  X.,  whose  name  has  come  down 
to  posterity  encircled  hj  a  halo  of  false 
glory,  succeeded  the  fiery  old  soldier- 
pope,  Julius  H.  He  sent  for  Michael  An¬ 
gelo  as  an  architect,  in  order  to  employ 
him  in  building  a  magnificent  fa9ade  for 
the  church  of  San  Lorenzo  in  Florence, 
which  contained  the  a.shes  of  many  of  the 
family  of  the  Medici.  In  consequence  of 
this  commission,  the  great  artist  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  proceed  to  the  quarries  of  Sera- 
vizza,  where  five  or  six  ot  the  be.st  years 
of  his  life  were  consumed  in  making  roads 
and  raising  marbles ;  and  yet,  after  all, 
the  undertaking  was  abandoned  by  the 
capricious  Pope,  whose  patronage  proved 
to  Michael  Angelo  the  greatest  misfor¬ 
tune  of  his  life. 

In  1527,  took  place  the  terrible  sack  of 
Rome  by  the  lawless  bands  of  the  Consta¬ 
ble  do  Bourbon  ;  and,  in  1529,  the  Impe¬ 
rial  army  encamped  before  Florence. 
The  citizens  had  for  some  time  been 
aware  of  the  impending  struggle,  and 
had  made  preparations  to  meet  it.  To- 
wjxrds  the  close  of  1528,  they  appointed 
Michael  Angelo  coramissary-genenal  of 
the  fortification.s,  in  which  post  he  dis 
played  transcendent  abilities  as  an  engi¬ 
neer.  Ills  first  -care  was  an  attentive  in¬ 
spection  of  the  fortifications,  and  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  all  essential  repairs ;  his  next 
w.as  to  place  the  walls  .and  fortress  of  San 
Miniato,  as  commanding  the  city,  in  a 
complete  state  of  defense,  and  to  add  to 
their  security  by  new  works  and  bastions. 
This  he  accomplished  with  so  much  scien¬ 
tific  skill,  that,  in  after  times,  the  cele¬ 
brated  French  engineer,  Vauban,  devoted 
considerable  time  to  their  examination, 
and  made  accurate  drawings  of  them. 
His  labors  were,  however,  futile.  There 
was  tfeachery  within  as  well  as  the  foe 
without ;  and  Malatcsta  Baglioni,  the 
Florentine  general,  introducing  the  ene¬ 
my  within  the  bastions  of  the  Roman 
gate,  nothing  was  left  but  to  surrender ; 
and  so,  in  August,  1530,  fell  the  liberties 
of  Florence.  A  general  amnesty,  with 
I  certain  exceptions,  was  one  of  the  condi- 
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tions  of  capitulation  ;  but,  to  gratify  the 
revenge  of  Pope  Cleinont  VII.,  this  was 
afterwards  violated,  and  the  scaffolds  ran 
red  with  the  blood  of  some  of  the  noblest 
citizens  of  Florence.  Michael  Angelo  was 
among  those  excepted  from  the  general 
amnesty.  lie  succeeded  in  concealing 
himself  for  some  time,  and  was  at  length 
pardoned  by  the  Pope,  who  wished  to  em¬ 
ploy  him  on  the  sacristy  of  San  Lorenzo, 
for  which  he  executed  the  tombs  of  the 
ISIeflici,  where  are  the  celebrated  statues 
of  Giuliano  and  Lorenzo  de’  Medici,  and 
the  no  less  famous  allegorical  figures  of 
Aurora  and  Twilight,  Day  and  Night. 

The  mausoleum  of  Julius  II.,  Slichael 
Angelo’s  first  pajial  commission,  which 
had  given  him  such  constant  anxiety,  and 
about  which  ho  had  suffered  so  many  dis¬ 
appointments,  was  at  length  finished  on  a 
reduced  scale,  and  erected  in  the  church 
of  S.an  Pietro-in-Vinculis.  It  is  thus  de¬ 
scribed  by  Mr.  Harford : 

“  Not  having  been  originally  destined  for  its 
present  locality,  it  very  naturally  appears  quite 
out  of  place.  It  is  too  lofty  and  va.st  in  its  di¬ 
mensions  for  the  size  and  height  of  the  church. 
The  object  which  principally  strikes  the  eye,  on 
approaching  it,  is  the  colossal  statue  of  Moses ; 
not  placed  according  to  the  artist’s  original  plan, 
on  an  elevated  platform  in  composition  v^ith 
various  figures  of  Prophets  and  Virtues,  but 
singly  and  alone  in  the  centre  of  the  fai^ade  of 
the  mausoleum,  and  close  to  the  eye.  It  is  some 
time  before  the  spectator  discovers,  what  ought 
to  have  been  a  leading  object,  the  sarcophagus 
and  reclining  form  of  Pope  Julius  on  the  second 
stage  of  the  monument  It  was  the  work  of 
Maso  dal  Bosco,  but  is  devoid  of  dignity  or  ef¬ 
fect  On  each  side  of  the  Moses,  in  niches,  are 
two  statues  emblematic  of  Active  and  Con^>m- 
plative  Life.  Tbe  idea  is  borrowed  from  Dante. 
They  were  designed  and  finished  by  Michael 
Angelo  him.self,  and  are  fine  specimens  of  his 
sculpture.  Active  Life,  under  the  appellation 
of  Leah,  holds  a  mirror  in  her  hand,  signifying 
that  our  actions  ought  to  be  the  result  of  retiec- 
tion ;  in  the  other  hand  is  a  wreath  of  flowers, 
the  symbol  of  cheerfulness.  Contemplative 
Life,  under  the  name  of  Rachel,  indicates  by  the  I 
bent  knee,  by  the  upraised  head  and  eye,  that 
her  wrapt  soul  is  mounting  heavenwards. 
Above  the  sarcophagus,  is  a  Virgin  and  Child, 
from  the  design  of  Buonarroti,  by  Settignano. 
The  child  holds  a  little  bird  in  its  hand,  and  is 
a  model  of  grace  and  sweetnes.s.  Immediately 
above  the  statues  of  Active  and  Contemplative 
Life,  are  two  figures  of  a  Prophet  and  a  Sibyl, 
by  Montelupo,  with  which  Michael  Angelo  was 
by  no  means  satisfied.  The  entablature  of  the 
tomb  is  flanked  on  each  side  of  the  Moses,  and 
at  its  extremities,  by  termini,  and  is  further 
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adorned  by  the  arms  of  the  Pope,  and  by  two 
marble  candclabras.  The  whole  looks  less  like 
a  monument  to  the  honor  of  Julius  II.  than  to 
that  of  Moses.” 


In  1533,  Michael  Angelo,  at  the  desire 
of  Paul  III.,  commenced  his  famous  paint¬ 
ing  of  the  Last  Judgment.  Its  design 
and  execution  cost  him  eight  years  of  as¬ 
siduous  application  and  severe  labor,  and 
it  was  finally  opened  to  public  view  at  the 
Christmas  festival  of  1541,  when  Michael 
Angelo  was  in  his  sixty-eighth  year.  Be¬ 
fore  the  painting  was  quite  finished,  the 
Pope  came  to  view  it,  accompanied  by  a 
tram  of  attendants,  among  them  his  mas¬ 
ter  of  ceremonies.  Biagio  da  Cesena,  a 
grave  and  gr.and  old  gentleman,  far  more 
alive  to  breaches  of  etniuette  than  to  won¬ 
ders  of  Art.  He  was  terribly  scandalized 
at  the  number  of  naked  figures  that  met 
his  view,  and  pronounced  them  more 
suitable  for  the  walls  of  a  bj^io  than  for 
those  of  a  Pope’s  ch.apel.  tJnlucky  man! 
Michael  Angelo  had  heard  and  remem¬ 
bered  ;  and  never  was  poor  master  of  cere¬ 
monies  so  punished.  On  the  Pope’s  de¬ 
parture,  he  seized  his  pencil,  and  gave  to 
the  countenance  of  Minos  (a  huge  monster 
with  a  sweeping  tail,  bowing  amidst  a 
crowd  of  demons)  so  perfect  a  resembl.ance 
to  Biagio,  that  no  one  could  possibly  mis¬ 
take  the  likene.ss.  The  painter’s  revenge 
soon  became  known,  and  created  much 
merriment  ;  but  the  indignant  master 
sought  the  Pope,  and  complained  of  the 
insult  to  which  he  had  been  subjected. 
“  Where  has  he  placed  you  ?”  said  the 
amused  |)ontifi*.  “  In  hell,”  replied  poor 
Biagio.  “Alas !  then,”  replied  the  Pope, 
“  I  can  do  nothing  for  you  ;  had  he  placed 
you  in  purgatory,  I  might  have  delivered 
you,  but  in  hell  there  is  no  redemption.” 

In  his  seventy-first  year,  Michael  Ange¬ 
lo  painted,  in  the  Pauline  Chapel,  tlie 
conversion  of  St.  Paul,  and  the  crucifixion 
of  St.  Peter.  These,  the  last  works  of  his 
pencil,  were  completed  when  he  had 
reached  the  advanced  age  of  seventy-five. 
As  comjiared  with  the  free  and  grand  pen¬ 
ciling  of  his  works  in  the  Sistine  Chapel, 
their  execution  is  deficient  in  spirit  and 
energy.  “  They  may  be  regarded,”  says 
Mr.  Harford,  “  as  forming  the  Odyssey  of 
his  art.  Behind  the  great  altar  of  the 
Cathedral  of  Florence  is  still  to  be  seen  a 
marble  group,  the  last  piece  of  sculpture 
touched  by  the  great  Florentine.  The 
subject  is  the  Dead  Christ  supported  by 
22 
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the  Virgin  Mother,  to  whom  another  fe¬ 
male  figure  is  ministering,  and  Nioodemus 
is  introduced  near  them  in  a  standing  pos¬ 
ture.  Owing  to  the  inti*actablcncs3  of  the 
marble,  this  group  was  never  completed 
The  following  graphic  account  has  been 
left  by  an  eye-witness  of  the  energy  and 
certainty  with  which  Michael  Angelo 
wielded  his  chisel : 

“  I  may  say  that  I  have  seen  Michael  Angelo 
at  work  after  he  had  passed  his  sixtieth  year, 
and  although  he  was  not  very  robust,  he  cut 
away  as  many  scales  from  a  block  of  very  hard 
marble  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  as  three  young 
sculptors  would  have  effected  in  tlirce  or  four 
hours — a  thing  almost  incredible  to  one  who 
had  not  actually  witnessed  it  Such  was  the 
impetuosity  and  fire  with  which  he  pursued  his 
labor,  that  I  almost  thought  the  whole  work 
must  have  gone  to  pieces ;  with  a  single  stroke 
he  brought  down  fragments  three  or  four  fingers 
tliick,  and  so  close  upon  bis  mark,  that,  had  he 
passed  it,  even  in  the  slightest  degree,  there 
would  have  been  a  danger  of  ruining  the 
whole.” 

Tlie  magnificent  fabric  of  St.  Peter's 
was  the  work  of  Michael  Angelo’s  old 
age ;  for  he  was  only  appointed  architect 
on  the  death  of  San  Gallo,  in  1546,  when 
he  was  upw’ards  of  seventy  years  of  age. 
In  contrast  with  the  design  of  his  prede¬ 
cessor,  whose  defects  he  had  clcai’ly  point¬ 
ed  out,  he  formed  a  new  plan,  simple  and 
majestic,  a  model  of  which  he  executed  in 
fifteen  days,  at  an  expense  of  only  twenty- 
five  scudi.  It  exhibited  a  single  order  of 
108  feet,  of  a  magnitude  une.xampled  in 
ancient  or  in  modern  times  ;  for  the  order 
of  the  great  Temple  of  Baalbec,  the  lofti¬ 
est  of  antiquity,  is  only  eighty-one  feet. 
This  order  he  surmounted  by  an  attic  of 
thirty-two  feet,  making  the  front  alto- 

fetlier  140  feet  high.  Thus,  to  a  gigantic 
esign  he  superauded  gigantic  features 
appropriate  to  its  colossal  dimensions,  and 
imposing  by  real  magnitude  as  well  as 
.by  quantity  and  uunioers.  He  also  re¬ 
stored  the  church  to  the  Greek  cross — a 
form  best  adapted  to  give  jwominence 
and  effect  to  its  grand  and  central  fea- 
iturc,  the  magnificent  dome,  whether 
viewed  from  within  or  without.  This  de¬ 
sign  was  approved  of  by  the  Pope,  and,«t 
the  advanced  age  of  seventy-two,  the 
great  sculptor  entered  upon  the  arduous 
duties  of  architect  of  St.  Peter’s.  In  the 

Satcnt  appointing  him  to  this  office,  he 
emanded  and  obtained  the  insertion  of 
his  refusal  of  all  salary  for  his  great  work. 


and,  during  the  seventeen  years  of  his  su¬ 
perintendence,  he  never  received  a  single 
farthing.  He  at  length  achieved  the 
magnificent  conception  of  Hmmante,  of 
elev.ating  the  Pantheon  in  the  air,  and 
produced  a  cupola  far  surpa-ssing  that  of 
Florence  in  height  .and  magnificence,  and 
transcending  it  no  loss  in  the  beauty  both 
of  its  external  and  intenml  cuiwe.  In 
this  respect,  indeed,  the  dome  of  St.  Peter’s 
can  scarcely  be  surpassed  : 

“  lie  planted  it,”  says  Mr.  Harford,  “  upon  an 
elevated  tambour,  and  in  place  of  the  unbroken 
peristyle  of  Bramante,  he  intrmluced  on  the 
side  of  each  window  (sixteen  in  numl)cr)  piers 
encircled  with  coupled  columns,  the  .summits  of 
which  were  destinetl  to  be  adorned  with  statues 
of  prophets  and  apostles  from  his  own  designs. 
That  magical  play  of  light  and  shadow  upon  the 
cupola  of  St.  Peter’s,  which  charms  the  eye  of 
the  spectator  throughout  the  day,  Ls  a  conse¬ 
quence  of  these  advancing  piers,  and  the  pre¬ 
sent  effect  would  be  greatly  heightened  if  the 
statuc.s,  as  seen  on  his  model,  had  actually  lK‘cn 
introduced.  The  corresponding  piers  on  the 
minor  domes  were  also  to  have  been  adorned 
with  statues.  The  interior  sections  of  the  cu¬ 
pola  corrcsimnd  witli  those  of  the  exterior ;  the 
linear  graces  of  the  roof  being  repeated,  and 
coupled  pilasters  within  answering  to  the 
coupled  columns  without  The  lantern  is  sin¬ 
gularly  elegant,  and  was  constructed  with  only 
a  slight  deviation  from  the  original  model.” 

Unfortunately,  Michael  Angelo’s  plan  of 
the  Greek  cross  was  departed  from.  Pope 
Paul  V.  authorized  Carlo  Madern.a  to 
violate  the  original  plan  by  the  elonga¬ 
tion  of  the  entrance  nave,  llad  the  groat 
artist’s  scheme  of  the  Greek  cro.ss  been 
adhered  to,  the  eye  of  the  spectator,  on 
entering  the  church,  would  at  once  have 
been  struck  by  the  sublimity  of  the  dome, 
and  by  the  fine  arrangement  of  the  subor¬ 
dinate  parts  of  the  fabric  in  connection 
with  it.  Carl  Maderna’s  alteration  entire¬ 
ly  frustrated  the  possibility  of  any  such 
effect,  by  placing  the  opening  into  the 
dome  at  such  a  distance  from  the  entrance 
portal  as  scarcely  to  allow  of  its  being  vi¬ 
sible  ;  and  it  was  still  more  fatal  to  the 
external  beauty  of  the  building,  for  the 
cupola,  on  approaching  the  gnind  fa^aide, 
is  cut  through  in  pcrsjK'ctive  by  its  upper 
story,  and  is,  therefore,  half  concealed 
from  the  eye,  instead  of  triumphing  as  the 
sublime  and  presiding  feature  of  the  whole 
edifice.  Another  most  unfortunate  de¬ 
parture  from  the  plan  of  Michael  Angelo, 
has  been  the  substitution  of  the  present 
encumbered  facade,  frittered  and  broken 
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into  a  number  of  parts,  for  the  grand  por¬ 
tico  in  the  stylo  of  the  Pantheon,  which 
presented  a  design  of  unexampled  bold¬ 
ness  and  magnificence.  Mr.  Harford  su|> 
plies  two  careful  drawings  of  St.  Peter's 
— as  Michael  Angelo  designed  it,  aii<l  as 
it  now  appears — which  show  far  better 
than  any  description  how  much  the  world 
has  lost  by  these  ill-judged  departures 
from  the  plans  of  the  great  Florentine. 

A  very  interesting  chapter  in  the 
second  volume  is  devoted  to  the  consid¬ 
erations  of  Michael  Angelo’s  poetry, 
which,  says  Mr.  Harford,  “  is  deeply  in¬ 
teresting  from  the  light  which  it  reflects 
U|K)n  his  character  and  opinions,  as  well 
as  from  its  intrinsic  beauties.  It  chiefly 
consists  of  small  poems,  some  of  which  are 
light,  airy  effusions  of  sportive  fancy, 
whilst  the  greater  i>art  are  of  a  graver 
character,  and  are  replete,  like  his  art, 
with  original  and  lofty  thought,  and  pure 
and  noble  sentiment,  conveyed  in  lan¬ 
guage  concise,  vigorous,  and  elegant.  The 
collection  includes  sixty-two  small  poems 
under  the  name  of  madrigals,  and  sixty- 
four  sonnets,  besides  a  few  pieces  of  some¬ 
what  greater  compass — the  most  interest¬ 
ing  among  which  is  an  elegy,  in  which  he 
deplores  the  death  of  a  brother,  and  de¬ 
scribes  in  a  touching  strain  of  devotion 
and  tenderness,  how  much  this  stroke  had 
revived  his  feeling  of  grief  for  the  loss  of 
his  father.”  The  original  MSS.  of  these 
poems  in  Michael  Angelo’s  own  handwrit¬ 
ing,  very  clearly  and  carefully  transcribed, 
arc  among  the  literary  treasures  of  the 
Vntican  Library.  They  w'erc  first  pub¬ 
lished  at  Florence  in  1023,  and  were  re¬ 
printed  by  Manni  in  1720.  They  have 
since  iiasscd  through  several  editions,  both 
in  Italy  and  France ;  and,  about  ten  years 
ago,  Mr.  K.  Taylor  published,  at  London, 
an  elegant  essay  on  those  poems,  accom¬ 
panied  by  various  translations.*  ^ 

In  his  old  age,  Michael  Angelo  was  ] 
deeply  afflicted  by  the  death  of  his  faith¬ 
ful  and  attached  servant  Urbino,  who  had 

•  For  spocrimens  of  Angelo’s  f^raver  sonnets  we 
refer  our  readers  to  Mr.  Sheppard’s  Tolurae,  “The 
Foreign  Sacred  Lyre,”  noticed  in  our  last  number. 
Honnet  VIII.  is  deof^y  interesting,  written,  as  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been,  at  the  close  of  the  great  artist's 
earthly  career.  The  last  stanza  is  thus  translatod 
by  Mr.  Sheppard: 

“  Nor  painting  now,  nor  sculpture  can  beguilo 
The  soul — embracing  on  death’s  awful  brink. 
Love's  arms  for  us  upon  the  cross  outspread.” 

Pp.  226,  227. 


lived  with  him  for  twenty-six  years ;  and 
the  following  touching  letter  to  Vasari, 
who  ha<l  written  to  condole  with  him, 
shows  how  deeply  he  felt  his  loss : 

"  Mv  Dear  George  :  I  scarcely  know  how 
to  write,  but  must  just  acknowledge  your  let¬ 
ter.  You  have  heard  of  Urbino’s  death — an 
event  for  which  most  grateful  thanks  are  due 
from  me  to  God,  though,  as  respects  myself^ 
the  lo.ss  is  most  severe,  and  my  grief  profound. 
My  thanks  arc  thus  due,  because,  while  living, 
his  care  of  me  was  such  as  greatly  to  prolong 
my  life,  and  dying,  he  has  taught  me  to  meet 
death,  not  with  aversion  but  with  desire.  He 
lived  with  me  twenty-si.x  years,  and  I  ever 
found  him  incomparable  and  faithful ;  and  now, 
when  I  luid  rendered  him  rich,  and  regarded 
him  as  the  prop  and  the  repose  of  my  old  age, 
he  has  passed  away,  leaving  me  no  other  hope 
but  that  of  rejoining  him  in  Paradise ;  and  of 
this  Go<l  has  vouchsafed  me,  as  it  were,  the 
pledge,  by  the  great  blessedness  of  his  last 
moments.  His  chief  regrets  in  the  prospects 
of  death  were,  that  he  left  me  in  this  deceitful 
world  pressed  upon  by  so  many  sorrows,  though 
indeed,  the  greater  part  of  me  is  departed  to¬ 
gether  with  him,  nor  does  aught  remain  behind 
buUa  deep  sense  of  bereavement” 

In  1558-9,  Duke  Cosmo  of  Florence 
visited  Rome,  and  paid  the  utmost  respect 
to  Michael  Angelo;  and  his  son,  Don 
Francesco  de’  Medici,  when  conversing 
with  the  great  artist,  held  his  cap  in  his 
han<l,  .and  seemed  unable  to  express  the 
delight  he  felt  on  finding  himself  in  the 
presence  of  a  man  of  whom  he  had  heard 
so  much,  and  whom  he  had  long  wished 
to  see.  Hut  the  closing  scene  tvas  now 
approaching.  A  slow  fever  attacked  Mi¬ 
chael  Angelo  in  the  beginning  of  1503, 
:«id  he  breathed  his  last  on  the  17th  of 
February  of  that  year,  surrounded  by  bis 
friends,  retaining  his  senses  to  the  end, 
and  in  his  hast  moments,  requesting  those 
.around  him  to  remind  him  of  the  sufter- 
ings  and  death  of  our  bleased  Lord.  Ao- 
cording  to  his  expressed  wish,  his  mortal 
remains  were  conveyed  to  Florence,  which 
they  reached  on  the  11th  of  M.arch  ;  and 
it  was  decided  to  convey  them  in  the 
dead  of  the  ensuing  night  to  a  chapel  in 
the  church  of  Santa  Croce.  A  great  con¬ 
course  of  artists  assembled  for  this  pur- 
ose ;  the  elder  bore  torches  in  their 
amis,  while  the  younger  contended  with 
each  other  for  the  honor  of  aiding  in  car¬ 
rying  the  bier,  over  which  was  cast  a  vel¬ 
vet  pall  studded  with  gold ;  and  happy, 
in  after-times,  did  any  of  them  feel,  who 
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tould  boast  of  having  shared  in  this  office. 
A  magnificent  public  funeral  was  cele¬ 
brated  on  the  following  14th  of  July,  in 
which  the  splendor  of  the  preparations 
vied  with  the  artistic  beauty  of  the  works 
prepared  by  the  genius  of  the  Academi¬ 
cians.  A  conspicuous  position  in  the  church 
of  Santa  Croce  was  subsequently  selected 
by  the  duke  for  the  monument  of  Michael 
Angelo,  for  which  he  presented  the  mar¬ 
bles,  while  Vasari  furnished  the  design, 
which  was  carried  into  execution  by  the 
eminent  sculptor  Battista  Lorenzi.  “  Its 
most  prominent  features,”  says  Mr.  Har¬ 
ford,  “  are  a  pure  bust  of  Michael  Angelo, 
and  statues  of  Painting,  Sculpture,  and 
Architecture,  in  allusion  to  his  triple  .artis¬ 
tic  honors.  The  bust  is  distinguished  by 
.^n  expression  of  dignified  amenity.  Re- 
horded  honors  gathered  around  this  mon¬ 
ument  in  the  form  of  innumerable  poeti¬ 
cal  tributes  in  Latin  and  Italian,  the  most 
admired  of  which  were  afterward  pub¬ 
lished.” 

-  We  can  not  better  close  our  notice  of; 
these  interesting  volumes,  than  by  the  fol-  i 
lowing  extract  describing  the  personalwp- 1 
pearance  and  habits  of  the  gre.at  artist ; 
whose  career  we  have  been  pui-suing : 

,  “Michael  Angelo  was  of  middle  stature,  of  a 
spare  habit  of  b^y,  bony  and  muscular,  active 


'  in  his  gait  and  movements,  and  of  a  ruddy  com- 
;  plexion.  His  forehead  was  square,  lofty,  and 
somewhat  projecting ;  his  nose  might  have  been 
fine,  but  from  the  flattening  injury  inflicted 
I  upon  it  early  in  life  by  Torrigiano;  his  cheek¬ 
bones  were  a  little  prominent;  his  eyes  were 
rather  small,  sparkling,  of  a  grey  color  inclining 
to  blue,  and  but  slightly  overshaded ;  his  lips 
were  thin,  the  lower  lip  somewhat  projecting ; 
his  hair  and  beard  raven  black,  till  extreme  old 
age  shed  its  snows  upon  them ;  the  beard  ter¬ 
minated  in  two  points.  The  cranium  was  large 
in  proportion  to  the  face.  His  aspect  was  amia¬ 
ble  and  animated,  blended  with  an  expression 
of  resolute  firmness  and  decision.  Ho  was  ra¬ 
ther  broad  in  the  shoulders;  but  his  limbs 
were  in  good  proportion.  His  habits  of  tem¬ 
perance  were  rigid.  In  youth,  when  absorbed 
in  study  or  by  professional  labor,  he  lived  chief¬ 
ly  on  bread  and  a  little  wine ;  and  in  old  age  he 
exercised  the  greatest  moderation.  At  the  age 
of  sixty-six,  when  pursuing  the  gigantic  labor 
of  painting  the  Last  Judgment,  he  contented 
himself  with  little  more  than  a  frugal  repast  at 
the  close  of  the  day.  He  was  in  consequence 
ever  active  both  in  body  and  mind ;  seldom  ac¬ 
cepted  or  gave  invitations  to  dinner ;  and  de¬ 
clined  receiving  presents,  which  he  regarded  as 
involving  dangerous  obligations.  He  required 
but  little  sleep,  and  often  rose  in  the  dead  of 
night  to  pursue  his  artistic  occupations.  At 
such  times,  if  employed  in  sculpture,  he  would 
I  put  on  a  paper  cap  or  casque,  so  constructed  as 
to  bear  in  its  front  a  candle,  by  means  of  which 
his  hands  were  left  at  liberty  while  pursuing 
his  work.” 


•  From  th«  Lelaarc  Uonr. 
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.  The  city  of  Canton,  surrounded  by  walls 
five  leagues  in  circumference,  is  divided 
into  three  distinct  towns :  the  first,  extentl- 
iug  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  consists 
of  more  than  forty  thousand  cham,pan»^ 
which  serve  both  for  ships  and  dwellings  ; 
the  second  contains  the  European  and 
American  factories;  and  the  third,  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  latter  by  walls  and  a  gate 
which  no  foreigner  is  allowed  to  pass,  forms 
the  true  Chinese  city.  Near  this  gate,  but 
hi  the  foreign  quarter,  in  days  gone  by, 
two  men  were  waking.  The  costume  and 
appearance  of  the  elder  were 'those  of  a 


native,  while  the  light  nankeen  dre8.s,  .and 
still  more  the  figure  and  countenance  of 
the  otlier,  showed  him  to  be  of  a  difiTerent 
race.  He  was  one  of  those  Western  nier- 
I  chants  who  had  begun  to  settle  .at  Canton 
for  jmrposes  of  trade.  The  two  men 
were  conversing  in  a  subdued  tone,  and  in 
the  Chinese  tongue. 

“  I  tell  you,  You-hi,”  said  the  foreigner, 
“  that  our  Company  will  no  longer  endnre 
such  robbery :  the  duties  claimed  by  yqur 
hou-pot^  would  ruin  us  in  two  years.  I 


*  Chief  of  the  customs. 
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might  talk  till  to-morrow  without  being 
able  to  enumerate  half  the  frauds  which 
he  practices  !  It  was  only  yesterday  th.at 
he  returned  crates  of  common  glass  as 
mirrors,  and  gun-flints  as  agates !  I  tell 
you,  You-hi,  that  such  tricks  shall  not  go 
on.” 

The  Chinese  made  a  deprecating 
gesture.  “  What  can  I  do  ?”  he  asked. 
”  The  hou-pou  is  a  greedy  man  ;  the  Com¬ 
pany  were  wrong  in  offering  him  a  half- 
closed  hand  when  they  should  have 
opened  it  entirely.” 

“And  h.ave  we  not,  then,  already  made 
sufficient  sacrifices  in  giving  the  fellow 
presents  to  the  amount  of  five  thous.and 
dollars?  We  can’t  give  him  any  more; 
and  you,  You-hi,  must  make  your  hou-pou 
understand  that.” 

The  Chinese  tried  to  excuse  himself. 

“You  must,”  repeated  the  factorfirmly. 
“In  granting  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
foreign  commerce  to  twelve  merchants, 
forming  what  you  call  the  Kong-hang,  the 
Emperor  has  appointed  them  to  serve  as 
agents  with  the  ‘  barbarians.’  When  one 
of  our  vessels  arrives,  it  is  you  who  furnish 
it  with  provisions,  and  obtain  for  it  the 
chop  (permission)  to  depart.  In  short, 
you  are  our  agent,  and  it  is  your  business 
to  obtfiin  justice  for  us.” 

“But  how  is  th.at  to  be  done?  We 
poor  hanists*  are  the  victims  who  suffer 
all  the  ill-treatment  which  our  mivsters 
dare  not  inflict  on  you  foreigners.  We 
are  pl.aced  between  the  two,  like  iron 
between  the  anvil  and  the  h.ammer,  and 
receive  all  the  blows  without  being  able 
to  escape  them.” 

“That’s  your  affair,  You-hi,”  replied 
his  companion  coolly.  “  You  are  far  too 
clever  not  to  be  able  to  discover  some 
me.ans  of  making  the  hou-pou  more  tr.ac- 
table.  Otherwise,”  added  the  merch.aut, 
trying  the  effect  of  a  threat,  “  I  fe.ar  we 
shall  have  to  get  angry,  and  throw  a  dozen 
or  so  of  your  people  into  the  river.” 

“  What  do  you  s.aj^  ?”  cried  the  Chi¬ 
nese,  his  small  cunning  eyes  squinting 
with  terror.  “  You  can’t  be  serious.” 

“  Indeed  I  am,  my  good  friend.  I  think 
it  would  be  a  most  useful  lesson  to  your 
functionaries  in  general.  And  here  we 
are,”  he  said,  pointing  to  a  palace,  whose 
gates  were  adorned  with  dragon’s  heads 
in  effigy,  and  with  very  real  chains  and 
whips.  “  Go  in  now,  and  plead  our  cause 


well :  with  good  will  mountains  are- 
moved.”  / 

“  Ah !  that  is  always  your  saying  ;  but 
we  have  a  proverb  which  says,  that  the. 
wisest  man  in  the  world  can  not  force  the' 
spider  to  spin  silk.  I  will  do  all  I  can., 
however,  and  let  you  know  the  result  this, 
evening  at  supper ;  for  you  have,  I  hope,! 
received  my  invitation  ?” 

“  W ritten  in  gold  letters  on  red  paper  ? 
Yes,  you  may  depend  on  seeing  me.”  * 

Tliey  parted ;  and  the  factor  repaired 
to  his  own  dwelling.  As  he  entered  the' 
door  he  was  met  by  a  pleasing  young  girl,; 
attired  in  a  magnificent  European  dress.. 
This  was  the  foreigner’s  only  child,  and 
she  was  deaf  and  dumb.  Yet  her  intelli-! 
gence  was  so  great  that  her  father,  by 
means  of  signs  and  finger-language,  was. 
able  to  converse  with  her  perfectly.  Her 
appearance  at  this  time  seemed  to  cause* 
him  very  unple.asant  surprise.  • 

“  Are  you  mad,”  he  said,  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  that  she  understood,  “to  appear; 
openly  in  such  a  costume?  Unhappy 
child,  you  will  ruin  us  both  !”  i 

The  young  girl  threw  herself  into  his: 
arms,  with  a  gesture  of  regret  and  a  look- 
so  humble  and  supplicating  that  the  fac¬ 
tor’s  anger  v.anished  ;  and,  embracing  her,! 
ho  murmured  :  “  Poor  child !  I  forget  how 
little  she  has  to  amuse  her.” 

The  laws  of  China  forbade,  on  pain  of 
death,  the  admission  of  any  foreign  femald 
into  the  Celestial  Empire.  Consequently, 
when  our  merchant  accepted  the  lucrative^ 
post  which  he  held,  he  was  obliged  to’, 
bring  his  daughter,  whom  he  could  not. 
be  induced  to  leave  behind,  in  disguise, 
while  he  subsequently  kept  her  most 
scrupulously  in  the  interior  of  his  dwell¬ 
ing  from  the  observation  of  the  natives. 
But  it  orten  occasioned  him  much  anxiety,i 
lest  she  should  at  any  time  iniprudently/ 
expose  herself  to  public  gaze,  and  thus 
incur  the  displeasure  of  the  Chinese  au¬ 
thorities. 

Shortly  after  his  return,  the  merchant 
.ag.ain  left  the  house,  in  order  to  keep  his 
appointment  with  You-hi ;  and,  in  doing 
so,  quite  forgot  to  leave  word  with  his 
daughter  that  he  would  not  return  to 
supper.  When  his  child  found  th.at  her 
dearly-loved  father  did  not  appear,  and 
that  the  servants  knew  not  whither  he  was- 
gone,  it  occurred  to  her  that  he  was< 
seriously  displeased  at  her  for  having  ven¬ 
tured  to  show  hersplf  in  the  front  of  the: 
dwelling — a  persuasion  which  made  her, 
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feel  very  uneasy.  At  lenjjth,  with  the  vice  of  the  experienced  hanist,  ho  sent  a 
wayward  impatience  and  willfulness  which  petition  to  the  governor  of  Canton,  pro- 
often  mark  the  actions  of  a  deaf  mute,  |  mising  a  thousand  liangs  for  the  reoov- 
the  girl  left  the  house,  and  rambled  timid-  |  ery  of  his  daughter. 

ly  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  hoping  to  :  In  two  days  he  received  the  following 
meet  her  father.  Suddenly,  while  doing  :  reply :  “  I,  King-fo,  having  the  diploma 
no,  two  strong  arms  from  l^hind  grasped  |  of  tsinsse,  having  worn  in  succession  the 
her :  she  turned  round,  uttering  a  piereing  |  two  blue  buttons  and  the  coral  button  ; 
cry,  and  the  same  moment  received  a  blow  i  wearing  to-day  the  button  set  with  pre- 
on  the  chest,  in  consequence  of  which  she  I  cious  stones,  and  recommended  nine  times 
sank  senseless  on  the  ground.  j  on  the  register  of  ping-j^u  ;  governor  of 

Who  can  describe  the  grief  of  the  mer-  |  the  province  of  Canton,  in  the  name  of  the 
chant,  when,  on  his  return  home,  he  i  Son  of  Heaven,  the  great  and  sovereign 
learned  the  mysterious  disappearance  of '  Emjjcror :  to  the  chief  barbarian  of  the 
his  daughter  ?  !  foreign  factory.  W e  have  read  the  peti- 

Weeks  passed  on,  and  all  researches  |  tion  which  thou  hast  addressed  to  us,  and 
having  proved  unavailing,  he  was  settling  j  have  seen  therein  the  truth  of  the  words 
down  into  a  state  of  fixed  despair,  when  1  of  the  wise  man,  when  he  said  that  the 
he  found  it  needful  one  day  to  meet  the  I  hearts  of  men  are  as  various  as  the  difter- 
Kong-hang,  in  order  to  arrange  some  ent  soils  of  the  Celestial  Empire.  For, 
affairs  of  the  Company.  On  his  way  |  like  the  rocky  and  sterile  ground  are 
through  the  vicinity  of  the  forbidden  pre-  1  the  hearts  of  the  barbarians.  Thou  hast 
cincts  of  the  Chinese  town,  his  eye  hap- |  disobeyed  the  orders  of  the  Sovereign  Em- 
pened  to  be  caught  by  a  sumptuous  peror,  in  keeping  thy  daughter  concealed, 
equipage,  drawn  by  several  richly-capri-  '  and  now  thou  coinplainest  that  she  h.as 
soned  horses.  It  was  driven  by  a  coach-  j  been  carried  away  ;  but  know  that  the 
man  who  was  easily  recognized  as  a  Co- 1  wise  man  does  not  believe  the  word  of 
rean,  by  the  amplitude  of  his  robe,  his  him  who  has  violated  the  law.  And  as  to 
conical  cap  formed  of  woven  bamboo,  and  the  thousand  liangs  of  which  thou  speak- 
his  boots  of  quilted  cotton.  On  the  black  est,  wc  are  graciously  pleased  to  accept 
lacquered  ])anels  of  the  coach  ap|)carod,  j  them  this  time,  although  a  very  insutfi- 
in  gilded  relief,  the  baton  of  a  mandarin,  j  cient  fine  for  the  fault  thou  hast  commit- 
crowned  with  a  garland  of  gilded  jessa-  ted.  Let  this  be  a  law  in  thine  eyes.” 
mine.  After  this  attempt,  the  factor  made  va- 

Suddenly  the  silken  curtains  opened,  rious  other  equally  unsuccessful  ones  to 
and  a  loud  cry  was  heard.  The  factor  recover  his  daughter.  At  length,  through 
looked  up,  and  recognized,  bending  for-  his  friend  You-hi,  he  obtained  information 
ward,  the  face  of  his  lost  daughter.  that  she  was  living  at  Pekin,  in  the  house 

The  excited  factor  stretched  out  his  of  a  rich  mandarin  named  Fo-hu,  and 
arms,  and  rushed  towards  her ;  but  at  that  passed  for  his  nic-ce.  The  time  was  ap- 
moracut  the  carriage  passed  through  the  preaching  when  the  daughters  and  niece.8 
Chinese  gate,  and  disappeared.  The  fran-  {  of  the  principal  mandarins  were  to  be 
Uc  father  tried  to  follow,  but  the  sentinels  presented  to  the  Emperor,  in  order  that 
thrust  him  back.  he  might  select  the  most  beautiful  for  his 

“  My  daughter !  ’tis  my  daughter !”  wives.  If  the  so-called  niece  of  Fo-hu 
“  To  the  factory,  dog  !”  happened  to  be  chosen,  it  would  bring  an 

“No!”  shrieked  the  merchant,  “my  immense  accession  of  riches  and  power  to 
daughter,  let  me  follow  her !”  the  mandarin ;  it  was,  therefore,  most 

“He’s  mad,”  said  one.  unlikely  that  he  would  consent  to  give 

“  Throw  him  uito  the  river,”  cried  an-  her  up.  Disguised  as  a  Corean  merchant, 
other.  the  distracted  father  traveled  to  Pekin, 

.Just  then,  the  officer  commanding  the  obtained  an  interview  with  Fo-hu,  and,  as 
post  came  up,  and  ordered  his  men  to  tie  he  anticipated,  was  met  by  a  point-blank 
the  poor  factor’s  hands  behind  his  back,  denial  of  the  identity  of  his  child,  and  a 
and  to  drive  him  to  his  own  quarter  of  the  refusal  to  give  her  up. 
town.  The  factor  lost  no  time  in  vain  remon- 

That  evening  saw  the  merchant  in  deep  strances,  but  brought  the  matter  immedi- 
oonsultation  with  You-bi,  to  whom  he  ately  before  the  judge  of  the  district ;  and 
oontided  the  news  of  his  loss.  By  the  ad-  by  favor  of  rich  presents,  the  cause  came 
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on  without  much  delay.  Fo-hu  ap|K!8red  | 
before  the  tribunal.  He  was  a  cuiiniri"- 1 
looking  little  old  man,  with  a  white  beard, ! 
and  wore  a  silken  robe,  ornamented  with  I 
figures  of  a  dragon,  boots  with  carved  i 
points,  and  a  violet-colored  felt  hat,  ^ 
adorned  with  a  precious  stone,  in  token  of 
his  dignity. 

Tlie  factor  first  related  his  story  ;  and 
then  Fo-hu  was  called  on  for  his  defense. 
He  exclaimed  at  the*audacity  of  the  bar-  j 
barian,  whose  complaint,  he  said,  should  ; 
be  marked  false ;  and  ho  summoned  I 
several  of  his  servants,  who,  after  having  j 
touched  the  ground  with  their  foreheads, ' 
declared  that  the  young  female  who  lived  j 
in  their  master’s  hou.se  was  really  his  niece, ! 
the  daughter  of  a  brother  of  his  who  had  i 
died  at  Canton.  | 

Tlio  factor  then  projKjsed  that  the  girl  { 
should  be  brought  into  court,  and  that  j 
they  should  abicle  by  her  decision. 

Ko-hu  turned  pale  at  this  proposal,  and 
objected  to  the  indelicacy  of  making  a 
female  of  rank  appear  in  public. 

“  Let  her  appear  vailetl,”  cried  the  fac¬ 
tor  ;  “  but  let  her  come.” 

The  judge  having  approved  of  the  ex¬ 
pedient,  dispatched  some  of  his  officers  to 
the  mandarin’s  house,  accompanied  by 
one  of  Fo-hu’s  servants,  to  whom  his 
master  gave  some  directions  in  an  under¬ 
tone. 

At  length  a  vailed  figure  was  ushered 
into  court,  and  the  factor  rushed  towards 
her.  liut  the  low  stature,  the  tottering 
gait,  the  fingers  with  long  nails,  were  all 
utterly  unlike  his  daughter ! 

Tlie  vail,  by  order  of  the  judge,  was 
raised,  and  the  factor  beheld  a  total  stran¬ 
ger  ! 

Fo  hu  immediately  demanded  that  the 
stranger  should  be  severely  punished  for 
his  audacious  attempt,  and  tlie  judge  ac¬ 
quiesced. 

“  You  are  sentenced,”  he  said,  “  to  wear 
the  tcha  during  two  years  in  the  state 
prisons.” 

The  punishment  of  the  tcha  is  very 
much  used  in  Chin.a.  It  is  a  sort  of  frame  ! 
composed  of  two  pieces  of  wood,  hollowed  j 
in  the  middle  :  the  neck  of  the  criminal  \ 
is  jdaced  in  the  hollow ;  then  the  two 
pieces  being  joined,  the  judge  places  his  I 
seal  on  them,  to  prevent  their  being  j 
opened.  The  tcha  thus  fonns  a  sort  of! 
collar  varying  fn  weight  from  sixty  to  two 
hundred  pounds.  A  jailer,  armed  with 
a  whi]),  marches  the  unhappy  prisoner,  1 


thus  loaded,  every  day  through  the  street.% 
where  he  is  exposed  to  the  itisults  of  the 
populace,  and  conducts  him  back  to 
prison  in  the  evening. 

It  was  at  the  close  of  one  of  these 
dreadful  promenades  that  the  factor,  when 
near  one  of  the  suburban  canals,  sunk  on 
the  ground,  completely  exhausted.  The 
jailer,  finding  his  prisoner  really  unable 
to  move,  ])hilosophically  resolved  to  wait, 
and  sat  down  beside  him. 

Just  then  a  noise  of  oars  was  heard, 
and  a  /ooAe  appeared  on  the  canal.  Two 
boatmen  stepped  out  of  it,  bearing  a  bur¬ 
den  which  they  laid  on  the  ground.  The 
jailer  perceived  that  it  was  the  body  of 
a  drowned  man. 

“  You  caught  a  fine  fish,  then,  com¬ 
rades  !”  he  said. 

“  One  that  won’t  enrich  us  much,”  re¬ 
plied  one  of  the  men.  • 

“  Did  you  find  nothing  on  him  ?” 

Nothing  but  this  little  citsc,  containing 
a  vial  of  drugs  and  some  papers.” 

“  Pity  he’s  dead,”  remarked  the  jailer  ; 
“  for  he  looks  like  a  physician,  and  I  have 
a  patient  here  whom  I  do  not  know  how 
to  get  back  to  prison.” 

“  Ah !  so  you  have  some  one  in  your 
collar — who  is  he  ?” 

“  A  rich  merchant  from  Canton.” 
j  “  i  lieh !”  cried  the  Imatman  ;  “  and  why 
j  does  ho  not  purchase  a  substitute  ?” 

The  factor  roused  himself  at  these  words. 

Is  it  true  that  another  might  take  my 
place  ?”  he  iisked  in  a.stonishment. 

“  Certainly  ;  for  high  payment  you  will 
even  find  men  who  will  sufler  themselves 
to  be  decapitated.” 

The  fixetor’s  eyes  brightened  ;  he  made 
an  effort,  and,  standing  up,  despite  of  the 
crushing  weight  of  the  tcha,  ho  exclaimed : 
“  Which  of  you  will  take  my  place  ?  I 
will  enrich  him  for  life.” 

“  What  is  the  length  of  your  sentence  ?” 
asked  one  of  the  boatmen. 

“  Two  years.” 

They  shook  their  heads.  “No  man 
could  survive  it,”  they  said. 

“Unless  the  prisoner  was  sometime.s 
permitted  to  take  off  his  collar,”  observed 
the  jailer,  with  a  significant  wink. 

“  But  how  ciui  that  be  done  ?” 

“  Oh !  there  are  means,”  replied  the 
jailor.  “  I’ll  do  it  for  you  now  for  a  taeV' 

The  fixetor  fumbled  in  his  garments,  and 
threw  the  coin  on  the  ground.  His  keep¬ 
er  immediately  set  to  work;  and  in  a  few 
moments  the  tcha  was  oft’. 
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“  Now,”  cried  the  factor,  whose  morals 
from  long  contact  with  the  Chinese  were 
somewhat  of  the  same  low  standard,  “  I 
have  found  a  substitute.  Put  the  tclia 
round  the  neck  of  this  corpse;  dress  it  in 
my  clothes,  declare  that  I  died  of  exhaus¬ 
tion,  and  I  will  give  you  one  hundred 
and  the  same  between  these  two  honest 
men.” 

•  The  bribe  was  too  tempting  to  be  reject¬ 
ed.  The  factor  gave  them  an  order  on 
the  hou-pou  for  the  sum  named,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  exchange  garments  M'ith  the 
defunct.  The  boatmen  gave  him  the  lit¬ 
tle  casket,  which  was  of  no  value  *0  them, 
and  he  hastened  away,  scarcely  able  to 
believe  that  he  was  free. 

Ho  walked  on  for  some  distance,  until, 
his  strength  beginning  to  fail,  he  sat  down 
to  rest  beneath  a  lamp.  Bethinking  him¬ 
self  of  the  little  caslcet,  he  took  it  out 
and  opened  it.  As  the  boatmen  had  said, 
it  contained  nothing  but  a  little  bronze 
vial,  carefully  sealed,  and  some  papers. 

Those  which  the  factor  first  opened, 
contained  formulas  of  different  poisons, 
with  descriptions  of  their  various  effects ; 
but  the  last  was  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
physician  Wang-ti,  in  which  he  was  en¬ 
treated  to  hasten  to  Pekin  for  the  great 
enterprise  which  had  been  intrusted  to 
him. 

While  the  factor  was  reading  over  this 
letter  and  trying  to  discover  its  meaning, 
he  became  aware  that  two  men,  bearing 
lanterns,  were  standing  near,  observing 
him  attentively.  The  factor,  not  half-lik¬ 
ing  this  scrutiny,  stood  up,  and  began  to 
replace  the  papers  in  the  casket ;  but  one 
of  the  men  approaching,  read  the  name 
engraven  on  its  cover. 

“  It  is  he,”  said  he,  in  an  under-tone, 
beckoning  to  his  companion. 

“  What  do  you  want  of  mo  ?”  asked 
the  factor. 

“  You  are  the  physician  Wang-ti  from 
Pao  ?” 

“And  what  then  ?” 

“  We  were  sent  to  meet  you  by  Fo-hu.” 

“  Fo-hu !”  repeated  the  factor,  trem¬ 
bling  with  agitation. 

“  Come  !  he  is  waiting  for  you.” 

The  factor’s  first  thought  was  to  try  to 
escape  ;  but  the  recollection  of  his  daugh¬ 
ter  determined  him  to  brave  all  dangers. 
He  therefore  stepped  into  a  litter  which 
was  in  waiting,  resolved,  if  possible,  to 
profit  by  the  mistake  of  his  conductors. 


in  order  to  see  and  deliver  his  child.  He 
was  borne  to  the  dwelling  of  Fo-hu,  and 
passed  great  part  of  the  night  in  conver¬ 
sation  with  that  w'orthy.  There  we  will 
leave  him,  and  see  what  passed  next  day  in 
the  imperial  palace  of  the  “  Uound  (iar- 
den,”  situated  at  some  distance  from 
Pekin. 

On  this  day  the  Emperor  was  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  grandees  of  his  empire  in  his 
throne-room,  named  *  the  dwelling  of  the 
Serene  Sky.”  Before  the  door  there  stood 
twenty-two  young  nobles,  some  bearing 
in  their  hands  yellow  umbrellas,  others 
holding  golden  suns  and  crescents,  and 
others  carrying  various  other  emblematic 
devices,  which  were  all  covered  with  gold. 
At  the  end  of  the  hall,  which  was  ap¬ 
proached  by  an  alabaster  staircase,  stood 
the  throne,  covered  with  precious  stones, 
and  supjwrted  by  two  dragons  of  massive 
gold.  The  Emi>eror  had  just  taken  his 
]>lace.  His  dress  oonsistcd  of  a  tunic  of 
marten’s  fur,  over  a  long  robe  of  yellow 
silk,  on  which  the  dragon  with  five  claws 
was  embroidered  in  jewels.  He  wore  a 
cap  of  fox’s  skin,  adorned  with  a  single 
pearl  of  extraordinary  size.  He  Wiis  sur¬ 
rounded  by  princes  of  the  blood,  and  seve¬ 
ral  governors  of  provinces,  to  whom  t«‘a 
was  served  in  small  cup.  The  Emi)eror 
himself  was  listlessly  sipping  a  decoction 
of  Indian  beans  from  a  golden  cup,  which 
a  kneeling  servant  had  just  presented  to 
him.  Although  still  young,  his  features 
were  withered,  his  figure  bent,  and  some 
inward  disease  seemed  to  be  drying  up 
udthin  him  the  springs  of  life.  Ho  raised 
his  dim  eyes  wlien  the  chief  mandarin, 
Fo-hu,  ap|>eared  before  the  throne,  lead¬ 
ing  by  the  hand  the  factor,  whom  he  had 
clothed  in  a  magnificent  costume. 

They  both  knelt  before  the  throne,  and 
bowed  their  foreheads  to  the  ground. 
The  Emperor  made  a  sign,  and  they  were 
led  to  the  platform  before  him. 

“  Is  this  the  physician  of  whom  thou 
hast  spoken  to  me  ?”  asked  the  Emperor. 

“It  is.  Son  of  Heaven,”  replied  the 
mandarin. 

“  You  guarantee  his  skill  ?” 

“The  province  of  Ordos  is  full  of  the 
miracles  which  he  has  wrought.” 

“  And  thou,”  said  the  Emperor,  turning 
to  the  pretended  physician,  “  dost  thou 
undertake  to  restore  my  health  ?” 

“  I  hope  to  do  so,  if  your  Majesty  has 
confidence  in  your  slave.” 
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“  What  must  I  do  ?”  said  the  patient, 
with  that  air  of  submission  which  suffering 
gives ;  “  I  am  ready  to  do  any  thing — to 
follow  your  directions  implicitly.  Only 
extinguish  this  fire  that  consumes  me,  and 
I  will  enrich  you  beyond  all  the  manda¬ 
rins  of  the  empire.” 

“  May  your  slave  be  permitted  to  speak 
without  witnesses?”  asked  the  factor. 

The  Emperor  made  a  sign,  and  all  the 
courtiers  withdrew. 

Then  the  factor,  bemling  towards  the 
throne,  and  lowering  his  voice,  said : 
“You  are  betrayed,  great  prince!  and 
I  leaven  has  s<jnt  me  to  save  you :  they 
are  comp.assing  your  death.” 

“  Who  ? — what  ine.anest  thou  ?” 

“  Some  of  the  mandarins  have  conspired 
to  raise  your  successor  to  the  throne,  and 
have  been  trying  to  effect  their  object  by 
means  of  slow  poison.  Hut  your  suspi¬ 
cions  having  been  awakened,  and  hearing 
th.at  Wang-ti  possessed  the  secret  of  a 
most  subtle  poison,  they  a<ldres8ed  them- 
selv<*s  to  him - ” 

“  So  they  sent  thee  to  murder  me !”  in¬ 
terrupted  the  Emperor.  “  The  names  of 
these  wTetches!” 

“  Fo-hu  alone  spoke  to  me.  I  promised 
him  to  jxmr  into  your  cup  this  day  th.at 
sure  and  certain  remedy.” 

For  a  few  moments  the  Emperor  was 
silent ;  then  his  pale  features  lighted  up 
with  a  sudden  gleam  of  triumph. 

“  Thou  hast  that  remedy  ?”  he  said. 

The  pretended  physician  produced  the 
little  casket  with  the  bronze  vial. 

“  Pour  it  into  this  cup,”  said  the  Empe¬ 
ror,  holding  out  the  golden  one  from 
which  he  had  been  drinking. 

The  factor  obeyed.  Then  the  Emperor, 
having  summoned  back  his  mandarins,  ad¬ 
dressed  them  in  a  loud  voice  :  “  The  sons 
of  the  dynasty  of  Han  are  protected  by 
Heaven  ;  and  a  wondrous  blessing  has  just 
descended  on  them.  Revere  this  man  as 
a  god :  by  his  science  he  has  discovered  a 
beverage  which  not  only  cures  disease,  but 
causes  life  to  revive  within  the  frame,  even 
like  the  buds  of  spring.” 

All  eyes  were  turned  on  the  physician, 
and  a  murmur  of  admiration  was  heard 
amongst  the  courtiers. 

“  This  beverage,”  resumed  the  Emperor, 
“  instead  of  reserving  it  for  myself  alone, 
I  will  share  with  my  fiiithful  servants. 
Approach,”  ho  said,  holding  out  the  cup, 
“  and  drink 


There  was  a  sudden  movement  amongst 
the  throng  of  courtiers.  Those  who  were 
innocent  of  the  plot  pressed  forward  with 
eagerness,  while  the  others  drew  back, 
and  cast  apprehensive  glances  at  each 
other.  The  Emperor  counted  these  with 
his  eye ;  they  were  the  chief  officials  of 
the  empire!  He  called  them  by  their 
n.ames. 

“  Why  do  my  nobles  draw  back  ?  Ap¬ 
proach,  t'o-hu  !  Thou  shalt  have  the  first 
draught.” 

The  mandarin,  pale  and  trembling,  fell 
on  his  knees,  and  exclaimed  that  the  phy¬ 
sician  w:is  an  impostor.  His  accomplices 
followed  his  example.  Then  their  m.aster 
arose  in  a  threatening  attitude,  and  ex¬ 
claimed  with  a  loud  voice:  “  Heaven  has 
marked  the  sign  too*  on  your  forehead. 
Soldiers  !  seize  these  [misoners,  and  let 
them  be  tortured  until  they  confess  their 
crime.” 

At  these  words  the  guards  surrounded 
Fo-hu  and  his  comp.anions,  and  carried 
them  off.  There  was  tumult  in  the  court, 
and  all  the  ordinary  etiquette  was  sus¬ 
pended.  The  faithtul  courtiers  crowded 
around  the  throne,  expressing  their  horror 
and  their  joy.  Then  all  eyes  were  na¬ 
turally  turned  on  the  disguised  factor, 
whom  the  Emperor  commanded  to  ap¬ 
proach. 

“  Come,”  he  said,  “  thou  who  hast  8.av- 
ed  me!  Come,  faithful  Wang-ti!  Only 
apeak  your  wishes,  and  they  shall  be  ful¬ 
filled.” 

The  factor  fell  on  his  knees. 

“  Pardon  me,  mighty  prince,”  he  said, 
for  having  deceived  you.  I  am  no  physi¬ 
cian,  and  my  name  is  not  Wang-ti.  Son 
of  Heaven,  you  see  before  your  throne  a 
stranger  who  has  braved  every  peril,  in 
order  to  implore  your  justice.” 

He  then  related  his  story  from  the  be¬ 
ginning.  When  he  had^nded,  the  Empe¬ 
ror  raised  him  up,  and,  looking  at  him 
kindly,  said  :  “  The  wise  man  forgives  the 
tiger  M’ho  tears  the  htinter  in  order  to 
8.ave  its  young  ones.  I  pardon  thee  for 
having  broken  the  laws  of  the  ‘  Heneath 
the  Sky,’t  in  favor  of  thy  daughter.  It  is 
written  that  the  monarch  should  be  a 
fountain  of  joy  to  lUl  those  who  a})proach 
him :  take  courage ;  if  thv  child  still  lives, 
she  shall  be  restored  to  thee.” 


•  The  mark  of  traitors, 
f  Hyperbolical  periphrasis  for  China. 
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In  a  month  after  these  events,  the  mer¬ 
chant,  loailed  with  costly  fc^ifts,  was  saiiinf)^ 
with  his  recovered  daurrhter  in  a  vessel 
bound  for  his  native  country.  The  intel¬ 
ligent  mute  comprehended  the  extent  of 
her  father’s  devotion,  and  her  love  for 


him  increased  daily.  Whenever  any  diffi¬ 
cult  enterprise  was  mentioned,  and  the 
father  remarked,  “By  good-will,  moun¬ 
tains  are  moved,”  his  daughter  never  fail¬ 
ed  to  add :  “  And  by  love  they  are  carried 
away.”* 


ELECTRIC  ANIMALS. 


Kind  readers,  do  not  fear  that  I  am  | 
going  to  write  about  pith-balls  and  brass  ! 
discs,  prime  conductors,  electrophori,  and,  j 
in  short,  a  thousand  other  technical  things  | 
belonging  to  electricity :  nothing  of  the  j 
sort.  Indeed,  I  am  just  at  this  time  in  no 
mood  to  philosophize  deeply  myself. 
Sitting  alone  before  my  tire — a  little  tired, 
and,  |)erhaps,  if  1  dealt  honestly  with  my¬ 
self,  a  great  deal  more  lazy  than  tired — 
poking  the  hre,  &s  an  Englishman  does 
when  he  has  nothing  better  to  do — my 
black  and-white  cat,  Tom,  jumps  on  my 
knee,  and  wanus  himself  as  dry  as  a  chip 
before  the  cheerful  blaze,  which  my 
poking  has  been  the  cause  of. 

Abstracted  still,  1  look  into  the  fire, 
and  see  in  the  glowing  coals  hundreds  of 
pictures  of  friends  that  have  been,  when  I 
am  suddenly  aroused  from  my  meditations 
by  a  sharp  puncture  from  the  claws  of  my 
poor  cat,  Tom,  accom|)anied  by  a  short 
sharp  hiss.  I  don't  give  Tom  a  kick,  and 
call  him  an  ili-ex)nditioned  animal,  after 
the  manner  of  all  cats,  as  their  enemies 
say  ;  but  I  consider  his  remonstrance,  and 
the  punishment  w  hich  accomp.anied  it,  as 
the  result  of  a  very  justifiable  resentment 
on  his  |)art.  Wliilst  I  was  abstractedly 
looking  into  the  fire,  I  had  been  uncon¬ 
sciously  stroking  down  Tom's  fur.  This 
excited  his  latent  electricity,  which  prick¬ 
ed  him  as  so  many  fine  needles  would 
have  done.  Tom  is  not  expected  to  know 
the  philosophy  of  the  thing,  though  he 
feels  the  pain  of  it ;  he  scratched  me — 
served  me  right. 

I  have  very  little  doubt  that  much  of 
the  seeming  caprice  of  cats — their  sudden 
changes  of  temper,  which  people  complain  i 


of  so  much,  and  put  down  to  innate  bad- 
ne.SH  of  dis]>osition  —  is  nothing  more  nor 
loss  than  the  conseijuence  of  pain,  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  development  of  electricity. 
Black  cats  have  the  reputation  of  being 
more  electrical  than  others,  but  {HM'haps 
without  reason.  True  it  is  that,  if  the 
fur  of  a  black  cat  be  warmed,  and  gently 
smoothed  down  by  the  dry  hand,  it  is 
more  luminous  than  cats’  skin  of  any  other 
color ;  but  this  is  probably  dependent 
upon  the  fact  that  fiery  sparks  are  best 
perceived  on  a  black  ground. 

Ever  since  Thales,  of  Miletus,  remark¬ 
ed  that  a  piece  of  amber,  (in  Greek, 
tron^  when  rubbed,  acquired  the  proper¬ 
ty  of  attracting  light  bodies,  friction  has 
been  one  of  the  commonest  means  of  ex¬ 
citing  electricity.  The  ordinary  electric.al 
machine  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a 
mcch.anical  contrivance  for  causing  a 
cylinder  or  plate  of  glass  to  rub  against  a 
cushion,  and  subsequently  collecting  and 
turning  to  account  the  electricity  devel¬ 
oped.  A  cat's  skin  is  one  of  the  most 


*  The  reader,  of  course,  will  not  forget  that  to 
try  such  a  narrative  as  this  by  a  strict  historical  test, 
would  bo  subjecting  it  to  tw  severe  an  ordeal.  It 
ought  simply  to  bo  regarded  as  a  faithful  illustra¬ 
tion  of  Chinese  official  life.  Such  of  our  readei-s  as 
have  perused  Hue’s  “  Travels  through  the  Celestial 
Empire,"  will  remember  his  vivid  portraiture  of  the 
corruption  of  the  mandarins.  As  regards,  alw.  the 
substitution  of  prisoners,  it  may  be  remembered  that 
during  the  late  debate  in  Parliament  on  Chinese 
afl'oirs,  the  Premier  stated  that  in  Canton  persons 
might  bo  found  who,  for  a  pecuniary  reword,  were 
willing  to  take  the  place  of  condemned  criminals ; 
content  to  procure  with  the  money  a  few  short  days 
of  sensual  indulgence,  and  tlio  prospect  of  a  lino  iu- 
neral — an  honor  so  dear  to  the  Chiucso  heart 
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electricity  -  developing  things  known. 
M.iny  instrument-makers  sell  a  little  ap- 
))aralus,  consisting  of  a  slip  or  ribbon  of 
silk,  which,  being  drawn  rapidly  through 
a  slit,  in  contact  with  a  piece  of  cat’s 
skin,  develops  electricity  enough,  when 
properly  turned  to  account,  to  tire  gas  or 
gun|K>wder,  to  give  shocks — in  point  of 
fact,  to  answer  all  the  ordinary  purposes 
to  which  the  electrical  machine  is  applied. 

There  is  no  agent  so  omni}»re8ent  si.s 
electricity,  and  yet  concerning  the  nature 
of  which  wo  know  so  little.  Many  a 
timid  lady  who  fears  a  thunder-storm, 
W'ould  be  surprised  if  she  oidy  knew  how 
much  of  the  elements  of  a  thunder-storm 
she  may  set  in  motion  by  the  mere  comb¬ 
ing  of  her  hair.  Those  of  our  readers 
who  attend  the  Royal  Institution  Friday 
F^vening  Lectures,  (and  we  strongly  ad¬ 
vise  all  to  do  so,)  need  not  be  told  that 
Professor  F.araday,  that  great  master  of 
electrical  science,  is  fretpiently  in  the 
habit  of  showing,  when  delivering  a  lec¬ 
ture  on  electricity,  how  the  mere  act  of 
combing  a  lock  of  ladies’  hair  will  evolve 
sullicient  electricity  to  set  fire  to  gas,  iii- 
dainc  gunpowder,  or  effect  any  ordinary 
result  of  electricity.  All  that  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  insure  succes-s  in  the  experiment 
is,  that  the  hair  sh.all  be  absolutely  free 
from  pomatum,  and  absolutely  dry.  Yes, 
ladies,  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  it 
cither  of  you,  for  the  sake  of  experiment, 
chooses  to  free  her  hair  from  pomatum 
absolutelv,  to  dry  it  absolutely,  to 
stand  before  a  fire  on  a  stool  having  glass 
legs,  (four  wine-bottles  will  do,)  and  get 
a  friend  to  comb  her  hair,  with  sharp 
rapid  stroke  —  one  of  the  newly-invented 
composition  india-rubber  eombs  would  be 
most  eligible — she  would  soon  bi-come 
sufficiently  charged  with  electricity  *to 
evolve  sparks  on  a  piece  of  knobbed 
met.al,  or  a  friend’s  knuckle  being  pre¬ 
sented  near  her.  Equally  little  doubt 
have  I  that  she  would  be  able  to  light  a 
jet  of  g.as  by  the  mere  touch  of  her 
finger. 

Every  living  being,  animal  or  vegeta¬ 
ble,  evolves  in  various  ways  enormous 
amounts  of  electricity.  The  electrician 
can  render  it  evident  by  special  contriv¬ 
ances,  but  ordinarily  it  passes  insensibly 
away.  The  act  of  ste{)ping,  or  rather 
rubbing  the  surface  of  a  cariM?t  by  the 
shoe,  develops  electricity ;  so  does  the 
act  of  rubbing  the  surface  of  dry  jiaper 
with  a  piece  of  india-rubber.  Indeed, 


the  electricity  developed  in  the  latter 
way  is  sufficient  to  make  the  paper  lumin¬ 
ous  in  the  dark. 

Rut  friction  is  by  no  means  the  only 
cause  of  electricity  being  develojK*d.  I 
can  not  dissolve  a  piece  of  sugar  or  salt 
without  developing  electricity.  I  can  not 
expose  a  piece  of  iron  to  moist  air,  and 
let  it  rust,  without  setting  the  mysteri¬ 
ous  .agent  in  motion.  In  fact,  every  sort 
of  chemic.al  action  involves  the  action  of 
electricity ;  and  when  the  chemist  sepa¬ 
rates  a  drop  of  water  into  the  two  gases 
which  by  their  combination  form  it,  as 
much  electricity  is  disturbed  as  would 
bo  involved  in  a  considerable  thunder¬ 
storm  !  This  is  a  stupendous  thought.  I 
can  not  demonstrate  its  truthfulness  here, 
but  its  correctness  has  been  amply  proved 
by  the  researches  of  Professor  Farad.ay. 
To  sjiy  “  I  don’t  know,”  has  always  been 
regarded  as  a  painful  theory ;  accord¬ 
ingly,  philosophers,  or,  rsither  perhaps, 
wouhl-be  jihilosophcrs,  have  cherished 
certain  pet  terms  at  various  tirntw,  which 
they  use  to  cloak  their  ignorance.  It  has 
been  the  fashion  amongst  some  |)eoplo  to 
refer  the  agency  of  whatever  they  did 
not  know  to  electrioity.  That  electricity 
has  much  to  do  with  our  material  consti¬ 
tution  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but  when 
people  sjieak  of  the  identity  of  the  elec¬ 
trical  and  the  nervous  fluid,  it  may  be  as 
well  to  bring  them  to  book  at  once,  by 
asking  whether  there  be  any  proof  in 
favor  of  the  existence  of  either  the  one  or 
the  other  ? 

It  is  easy  to  develop  electricity  from 
any  person  by  artificial  me.ans  ;  but  there 
are  instances  on  record  of  people  rvhose 
natural  constitution  w.as  so  electrical  na¬ 
turally,  that  they  evolved  sparks  as  they 
went  about.  There  seems  no  reason  to 
doubt  these  statements :  they  appear  per- 
feetly  consistent  with  what  we  know  of 
electricity. 

Of  all  animals,  perhaps  the  frog  is  most 
sensitive  to  electrical  influences.  ISo  deli¬ 
cate  indeed  is  his  nervous  system  in  this 
respect,  that  electricians  are  often  in  the 
habit  of  using  the  frog  as  an  instrument 
for  demonstrating  the  existence  of  smaller 
amounts  of  electricity  than  even  their 
most  delicate  instruments  are  competent 
to  do.  The  melancholy  honor  belongs  to 
the  frog,  of  participating  with  Galvani  in 
the  discovery  of  that  branch  of  electricity 
Yrhich  bears  the  name  of  galvanism,  or, 
still  more  frequently,  voltaic  electricity. 
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Galvani  having  been  dissecting  some  the  same  class  of  diseases  which  are  treat- 
frogs,  hung  their  legs  on  the  iron  palings  ed  by  electricity  now. 
of  his  door-way.  A  thundercloud  hap-  Much  more  formidable  than  the  torpedo 
pening  to  lower  over  Bologna  at  the  is  the  fresh-water  shock-giver — the  gym¬ 
time — for  Galvani  lived  at  Bologna — all  notus  eleotricus,  or  electric  eel,  fountl  in 
the  dead  frogs’  legs  began  to  kick.  Alas !  some  of  the  rivers  of  the  hottest  regions 
the  poor  frog,  the  barren  honor  of  having  of  South  America.  Several  specimens  of 
lent  a  “leg”  to  the  discovery  of  galvan-  the  gymnotus  have  been  importe<l  to 
ism,  little  compensates  tor  electrical  expe-  England  at  different  times,  and  made  the 
riments  he  has  since  been  obliged  to  par-  subject  of  experiment.  There  once  was  a 
ticipate  in  against  his  will.  doubt  whether  the  shock-giving  power  of 

Leeches  and  snails  are  also  delicately  the  fishes  indicated  really  dejienaed  upon 
susceptible  of  electric  influences.  When  electricity  of  precisely  similar  kind  to 
almost  any  two  pieces  of  different  metal  that  evolved  by  our  machines.  As  re- 
are  brought  into  contact,  with  moisture  gards  the  torpedo  and  the  gymnotus, 
between  them,  electricity  is  evolved  ;  these  doubts  have  long  ceased  to  exist, 
this,  indeed,  being  the  principle  on  which  and  though  the  silurus  electricus  has  not 
voltaic  batteries  are  constructed.  Well,  given  equal  opportunities  for  experiment, 
if  a  crown-piece  be  moistened,  then  laid  no  one  doubts  that  the  shocks  communi- 
flat  upon  a  plate  of  iron  or  zinc,  and  a  cated  by  it  are  really  dependent  upon 
leech  dropped  on  the  crown-piece,  the  electricity.  The  silurus,  however,  is  a 
little  fellow  will  be  almost  as  securely  im-  smaller  animal,  and  altogether  a  more 
prisoned  as  if  he  were  tied  by  the  tail,  contemptible  foe  than  the  gymnotus,  only 
He  may  kick  and  wriggle,  and  try  to  be  measuring  about  twenty  inches  long ; 
oft’,  but  immediately  he  extends  his  snout  whereas  a  full-grown  gy’mnotus  will  mea- 
over  the  edge  of  the  silver,  and  drops  it  sure  three  or  four  feet,  or  in  extreme 
upon  the  outside  metal,  he  receives  a  cases  even  more. 

shock  which  makes  him  glad  to  shrink  Some  idea  of  the  power  of  the  gymno- 
back  again ;  and  by  varying  the  form  of  tus  may  lie  entertained  from  the  means 
arrangement,  taking  an  annular  piece  of  used  to  disarm  them,  and  to  catch  them 
silver,  and  Laying  it  upon  another  annulus  when  their  capture  is  desired.  Hum- 
of  iron  or  zinc,  the  protective  inftuence  of  boldt  relates  that  fords  have  sometimes 
electricity  may  bo  brought  to  bear  for  to  be  abandoned  for  fear  of  the  gymnoti 
the  protection  of  an  object  placed  within  which  infest  them,  and  he  graphically  de- 
the  charmed  circle.  In  this  way  we  can,  scribes  the  means  employed  to  catch 
if  we  are  so  minded,  protect  any  little  them.  A  number  of  wild  horses  being 
vegetable  of  which  snails  are  fond  from  driven  into  the  river,  and  prevented  get- 
their  insidious  advances.  ting  out  again  until  they  have  accom- 

Animal  electricity  assumes  its  most  plished  their  task,  soon  awaken  the  gym- 
curious  manifestation  in  certain  fish,  noti  from  their  lazy  slumbers.  They  as- 
which  discharge  shocks  at  will,  for  the  cend  from  the  bottom,  glide  under  the 
purposes  of  offense  and  defense.  Three  horses,  touch  them,  and  dive  again.  It  is 
fish  are  noticeable  in  this  respect ;  one,  a  only  a  touch ;  but  such  a  touch  !  The 
sea-fish,  (the  torpedo ;)  the  others,  fresh-  horse  neighs  with  fright,  and  kicks  and 
water  fish  belonging  to  hot  countries :  plunges.  Other  gymnoti  now  touch  him, 
these  latter  are  the  gymnotus  electricus,  returning  to  the  attack  again  and  again, 
and  the  silurus  electricus,  respectively.  Many  of  the  horses  are  drowned  in  the 
In  all  these  creatures  the  electricity  is  de-  unequal  struggle  ;  but  each  attack  costs 
veloped  by  specific  organs,  which,  being  the  fish  an  expenditure  of  force.  They, 
dissected,  show  a  configuration  some-  too,  are  at  length  exhausted,  ftoat  like 
thing  like  that  of  a  voltaic  l>attery.  dead  things  near  the  surface  of  the  w'ater. 

The  torpedo  is  a  gristly  flat  fish,  one  of  and  may  be  caught  with  impunity, 
the  ray  tnbe  :  it  is  common  to  the  Medi-  What  is  this  wonderful  agent — what  is 
terranean,  and  its  powers  have  been  electricity?  We  can  not  tell.  Nothing 
known  from  times  of  great  antiquity,  is  more  common  than  to  hear  it  attributed 
Long  before  the  real  source  of  its  power  to  the  action  of  a  fluid  to  which  the  term 
was  dreamt  of^  certain  Roman  physicians  electric  fluid  is  applied.  Now  this  is  de- 
proposed  touching  the  torpedo,  and  ro-  lusive.  Not  only  is  there  no  evidence  of 
ceiving  its  shock  as  a  curative  means  for  the  existence  of  such  fluid,  but  modern 
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electricians  are  inclined  to  ignore  its  ex¬ 
istence  altopether.  True  it  is  that  most 
of  the  functions  of  electricity  convey  the 
idea  of  something  passing — of  something 
flowing  on  ;  but  this  is  no  |)roof  of  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  a  8j)ecific  fluid.  Who  has 
not  gazed  on  a  field  of  corn  in  a  windy 
day,  and  seen  wavelike  forms  careering ; 
over  its  surface  ?  The  waves  pass  on,  ] 
but  each  corns-talk  remains  where  it  origi¬ 
nally  wa.s,  and  thus  ])hilo8opher8  believe  it 
to  be  with  electricity.  In  other  words, 
they  conceive  it  to  be  a  peculiar  motion 
set  up  amongst  the  particles  of  matter, 
rather  than  a  specific  something  contained 
in  matter. 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  electric  in¬ 
fluence  is  transmitted  through  conducting 
bodies  is  astounding ;  but  it  is  a  fallacy  to 
say,  as  is  sometimes  done,  that  electricity 
iKuises  at  any  definite  rate,  abstractedly,  i 
^e  fjict  is,  that  its  velocity  of  traveling 
not  only  differs  for  every  peculiar  sub¬ 
stance,  but  for  every  varying  dimensions  j 


(within  limits)  of  that  substance.  Thus 
wire  may  be  so  small  that  a  charge  of 
electricity  will  simply  melt  it  without 
passing  through,  or  the  Avire  may  be  so 
much  larger  than  requisite,  that  the  in¬ 
crease  of  dimensions  above  the  necessary 
point  W’ill  not  accelerate  the  passage  of 
electricity.  Moreover,  the  material  w  here¬ 
with  a  conducting  liody  is  surrounded 
modifies  the  passage  of  electricity ;  for 
example,  it  will  not  traverse  a  subaqueous 
cable  with  the  same  facility  that  it  tra¬ 
verses  one  surrounded  by  air.  In  an  ex- 
IHjriment  performed  by  Professor  Wheat¬ 
stone — too  complex  lor  explanation  here 
— it  was  found  to  traverse  a  copper  wire 
with  the  amazing  velocity  of  at  least  four 
hundred  and  ninety  millions  of  miles  in  a 
second  of  time  !  The  puny  mind  of  man 
sinks  down  powerless  before  the  contem¬ 
plation  of  such  tremendous  figures,  and 
we  rise  w-ith  new  wonder  and  reverence 
at  the  mysterious  powers  which  God  has 
set  around  us. 


I  low'  TO  EAT  WISELY. — Dr.  Hall,  in  body  gradually,  and  by  safe  degrees,  to 
his  journal,  gives  the  following  advice  :  regain  its  usual  vigor.  Then,  in  a  couple 
“I.  Never  sit  down  to  a  table  with  an  anx-  of  hours,  you  may  take  a  full  meal,  pro- 
ions  or  disturbed  mind  ;  better  a  hundred-  vided  it  does  not  bring  it  later  than  tw'O 
fold  intermit  that  meal,  for  there  will  then  hours  before  sundown ;  if  later,  then  take 
be  that  much  more  food  in  the  world  for  nothing  for  that  day  in  addition  to  the 
hungrier  stomachs  than  yours ;  and  be-  cracker  and  tea,  and  the  next  day  you 
sides,  eating  under  such  circumstances  will  feel  a  freshness  and  vigor  not  recent- 
can  only,  and  ivill  always,  ju'olong  and  ly  known.”  No  rcjider  wnl  require  to  be 
aggravate  the  condition  ot  things,  advised  a  second  time  who  will  make  a 
2.  Never  sit  down  to  a  meal  after  any  in  trial  as  above,  whilst  it  is  a  fact  of  no  un¬ 
tense  mental  effort,  for  physical  and  men-  usual  observation  among  intelligent  phy- 
tal  injury  are  inevitable,  and  no  man  has  sicians,  that  eating  heartily,  and  under 
a  right  to  deliberately  injure  body,  mind,  bodily  exhaustion,  is  not  unfrequently  the 
or  estate.  8.  Never  go  to  a  full  table  cause  of  alarming  and  painful  illness,  and 
during  bodily  exhaustion — designated  by  sometimes  sudden  death.  These  things 
some  as  being  worn  out,  tired  to  death,  being  so,  let  every  family  make  it  a  point 
used  up,  done  over,  and  the  like.  The  to  .assemble  around  the  family  board  with 
wisest  thing  you  can  do  under  such  cir-  kindly  feelings,  with  a  cheerful  humor 
cumstances  is  to  take  a  cracker  and  a  cup  and  a  courteous  spirit ;  and  let  that  mem- 
of  warm  tea,  either  black  or  green,  and  ber  of  it  be  sent  from  it  in  disgrace  who 
no  more.  In  ten  minutes  you  will  feel  a  presumes  to  mar  the  ought-to-be  blest 
degree  of  refreshment  and  liveliness  which  reunion  by  sullen  silence,  or  impatient 
will  bo  pleasantly  surprising  to  you ;  not ,  look,  or  angry  tone,  or  complaining 
of  the  transient  kind  which  a  glass  of  tongue.  Eat  m  thankful  gladness,  or 
liquor  aflfords,  but  permanent ;  for  the  away  with  you  to  the  kitchen,  you  grace- 
tea  gives  present  stimulus  and  a  little  |  less  churl,  you  ungrateful  pestilent  lout 
strength,  and  before  it  subsides,  nutri- i  that  you  are  1  There  was  grand  and  good 
ment  begins  to  be  drawn  from  the  sugar  ,  philosophy  in  the  old-time  custom  of  having 
and  cream  and  bread,  thus  allow'ing  the  { a  buffoon  or  music  at  the  dinner-table. ^ 
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It  is  related  of  some  saviiges,  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  that  when  they  for  the 
first  time  beheld  a  ship  approaching  their 
shores,  they  imagined  it  to  be  an  immense 
animal  skimming  the  surfivce  of  the  waters, 
whose  wings  were  represente<i  by  its 
sjiils,  and  whose  boats  they  regarded  for 
a  time  as  its  oilspring.  Similar  miscon¬ 
ceptions  have  occurred  in  more  recent 
times.  About  thirty  years  ago,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  the  crew  of  a  British  ^ip  that  had 
been  some  years  in  the  South  Seas,  and 
was  homeward  bound  within  a  week’s  sail 
of  England,  witnessed  a  phenomenon  not 
less  astonishing  to  their  apprehension  than 
a  ship  had  proved  to  that  of  tlie  simple 
natives  of  a  remote  region.  The  sensa¬ 
tion  it  excited  is  not  to  be  easily  con¬ 
ceived  ;  but  the  notice  of  the  occurrence, 
as  recorded  in  the  phraseology  of  the 
ship’s  logbook,  may  possibly  assist  the 
conception.  The  following  is  the  entry  : 
“At  sunset,  dead  calm  ;  cloudy  and  haxy ; 
no  s.ail  in  sight.  At  0.30,  saw  a  black 
spot  on  the  horizon,  bearing  W.S.W., 
which  we  at  first  supposed  to  be  a  vessel 
more  fortunate  than  ourselves  with  a 
breeze  >  and  this  sci>mcd  the  more  pro¬ 
bable,  from  its  enlarging  in  bulk  as  if  ad¬ 
vancing  towartl  us.  At  seven  o’clock  it 
had  increased  considerably,  but  was 
wholly  unlike  a  vessel  in  its  form,  al¬ 
though  a  good  height  above  the  surface 
of  the  waters,  and  we  could  pcrcAdve  that 
its  form  altered  repeatedly.  By  several 
of  the  crew  it  was  thought  to  be  a  very 
largo  whale,  and  the  variation  in  its  as¬ 
pect  arose  from  its  spouting  up  winter  in 
Its  gambols  upon  the  surfiice.  (lot  a  gun 
ready  to  fire  at  it,  if  it  should  come  within 
range ;  but  we  soon  found  that  it  was 
takmg  an  oblique  direction  across  our 
stem.  We  could  now,  with  the  telesco()e, 
distinctly  perceive  the  waters  breaking 
and  foaming  about  it  from  the  impetuous 
action  of  its  unwieldy  body.  The  whole 
crew  bad  become  greatly  excited,  from 
an  apprehension  that  it  might  turn  upon 
us.  Kept  the  gim  pointed  at  it,  ready  to 


fire,  and  got  another  gun  loaded.  At 
7.15  it  was  broad  on  our  Larboard  quarter, 
bearing  N.W.  by  W.  It  now  loomed 
still  larger  through  the  haze  of  evening, 
but  with  .as  little  resemblance  to  a  whale 
as  to  a  ship ;  and  from  the  rapidity  and 
peculiarity  of  its  motions,  it  seemed  to 
partake  more  of  the  feathered  than  of  the 
tinny  tribe,  unable,  perhaps,  from  some 
cause  or  other,  to  sust  lin  a  higher  flight, 
whilst  the  violent  action  of  its  wings  .and 
feet  must  have  occivsioned  those  frequent 
bodies  of  water  it  cast  upwanl,  and  which 
left  behind  it  long  streams  of  spray.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  the  olKscurity  of  evening  de¬ 
prived  us  of  a  <listinct  view  of  its  general 
ibrm,  but  its  color  appeared  to  be  of  an 
uniform  black.  At  7.30  it  was  three  (mints 
before  our  larboard  beam,  pursuing  the 
same  direction  ;  an<l  .at  7.45  it  was  wholly 
j  ob.scurcd  from  our  sight.  All  hands  on 
1  board  witnessed  this  extraordinary  croa- 
I  turo,  and  were  greatly  alarmed  at  its  ex- 
I  traordinary  bulk  and  .action,  its  furious 
velocity,  .and  its  frightful  as|>oct  during  its 
transit  across  the  calm  waters  of  the  At¬ 
lantic.  Two  or  three  of  the  men  on 
board  were  so  afieoted  that  they  went  to 
prayers,  fervently  testifying  their  convic¬ 
tion,  by  repeated  asseverations,  th.at  the 
mysterious  object  could  be  nothing  but 
some  8U|>ematural  a|)pearancc.  Calm  all 
night,  keeping  a  good  look-out,  but  no 
further  a[>pcaranco  of  the  stranger.”  To 
I  this  entry  succeed  the  names  of  the  master 
i  and  crew. 

I  By  the  time  the  ship  had  arrived  in 
England,  the  imagination  of  all  on  board, 

1  growing  by  what  it  fed  u{)on,  had  so 
I  worked  upon  their  credulity,  that  oven 
the  captain,  endowed  probably  with  a 
larger  share  of  intelligence  and  cx(>ericnoo 
than  his  companions,  having  never  before 
seen,  read,  or  heard  of  so  (irodigious  a 
mass  of  vitality,  had  (lersuadcd  himself 
that  his  name,  with  the  names  of  his  crew, 
and  that  of  his  ship,  had  established  a  fa¬ 
mous  notoriety,  which  could  not  fail  to  bo 
thenceforth  associated  with  a  recorded 
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marvel.  An  elucidation,  however,  as  sur-  gaze  directed  seaw’ard,  their  eye-balls 
prising  as  it  was  unexpected,  awaited  them  were  ready  to  start  from  their  sockets, 
on  their  arrival.  TIjc  monster  had  ac-  while  they  looked  aftVightedly  upon  the 
tually  been  brought  into  the  |)ort  at  Liver-  swift  .approach  of  some  incomprehensible 
pool,  where  it  wjis  being  exhibited.  Thou-  monster,  which  had  been  stealthily  ad- 
sands  of  persons,  men,  women,  and  child-  vancing  upon  them  unperceived.  All 
ren,  h.ad  heard  of  it,  seen  it,  and  become  now  was  confusion :  invocations,  vocifera- 
familiar  with  it,  and  the  inhabitants  gener-  tions,  and  oven  imprecations  mingled  in  a 
ally  had  ceased  to  regard  it  witli  astonish-  general  and  indescribable  hubbub,  while 
ment  or  special  interest ;  tor  while  the  all  h.ands  were  summoned  to  get  one  boat 
8kip[)er  and  his  crew  had  been  catching  over  the  side,  and  to  dnig  up  another  that 
whales  in  the  South  Seas,  its  species,  its  had  been  towing  astern.  Hasty  glances 
habits,  and  even  its  organization,  had  been  only  could  bo  given  at  the  demon  advanc- 
duly  investigated  and  popularized ;  and  in  ing  with  such  appalling  strides — rather, 
the  meantime  vulg.ar  phraseology,  for  however,  to  measure  its  distance  than  to 
wjint  of  a  better  term,  had  named  it  a  examine  its  features.  The  boats  were  not 
Meam  ship.*  |  suflicient  for  the  w  hole  crew,  who  were 

A  few  ye.ars  elaj>sed.  A  privateer  lay  I  soon  rushing  headlong  over  the  vessel’s 
becalmed  oft'  the  shores  of  the  isl.and  of'  side  to  gain  them.  A  brief  conflict  ensued 
Trina<lad.  Her  sails,  drooping  from  the  j  among  the  competitors,  the  strong  ag.ainst 
yards  and  cringles  that  sustained  them,  ;  the  w’eak,  till  both  boats  hurriedly  slioved 
seemed  languishing  for  a  breeze  to  neutral- ;  off,  leaving  those  who  were  abandoned  to 
ize  the  intensity  of  the  glowing  heat  to  '  seek  safety  by  j)lunging  into  the  sea,  to 
which  they  were  exposed.  The  steers- 1  follow  by  swimming,  or  to  sink  by  exhaus- 
man’s  vocation  was  suspended,  and  the  !  tion  and  fright.  Every' nerve  w.u»  strained 
helm  left  to  itself.  .S)me  spare  sails  were  j  by  the  rowers  in  the  boats,  and  every 
extended  above  the  deck,  to  serve  as  a  j  kind  of  utterance  w.^s  employed  to  stimu- 
tcm|H)rary  awning  over  the  he.ads  of  the  late  them  in  their  pur{)08t\  As  the  di»- 
hybrid  crew  of  half-c;uite  desj)erailoes,  \  tance  was  short,  they  soon  reached  the 
who  cared  little  for  sun,  moon,  or  stars,  shore,  and  with  one  Imund  the  whole  of 
for  the  welkin  almve  or  the  depths  be-  j  the  living  freight  reached  the  strand,  and 
Death,  and  as  little  for  danger  in  any  form,  I  si'am['cred  as  fast  as  legs  could  carry  them 
till  a  breeze  should  bring  it  or  enable  |  into  the  adjacent  forest.  With  the  swim- 
them  to  seek  it.  They  were  promiscuous- 1  mers,  hojHJ  was  now  yielding  to  despair ; 
Iv  disposed  in  listless  inaction  about  the  :  their  ears  had  caught  the  fearful  sounds 
deck,  after  partaking  of  a  repast  which  '  emitted  by  the  belching  monster,  wdiich 
had  imposed  upon  the  cook  the  most  .ar- '  seemed  to  convey  a  fearful  presage  of  their 
tluous  duties,  and  h.ad  also  stimulated  fate,  and  paralyzed  their  energies.  Still, 
their  own  bibulous  propensities.  Some  however,  they  continued  to  strike  out,  ns 
were  smoking  their  cigars,  but  most  of ;  the  hissing,  whizzing,  gurgling,  tremulous 
them  were  dozing  away  their  time.  It  noise  increased.  Their  nearer  approach 
was  a  season  of  general  re|>080.  That  ;  to  the  Wach  encouraged  them,  and  they 
b<‘autiful  island  ami  the  op|M)Hilc  shores  strove  also  to  animate  one  another,  but  all 
of  the  continent  were  8luinl>ering  beneath  in  vain  ;  it  was  too  late  ;  their  spirits  gave 
tlie  pink  gauze  of  an  ardent  atmosphere,  way  within  them  ;  the  wild,  confii.sed 
and  not  a  cloud  was  to  be  seen  in  the  sounds  came  louder  u|K>n  their  ears,  and 
keen  azure  above,  to  cAst  a  shadow  u|)on  they  felt  that  they  were  already  within 
the  bright  smooth  waters.  While  Nature  the  monster’s  grasp,  a.s  the  first  long  swell 
w;w  resting,  why  should  not  /Acy  also  have  '  of  the  agitateil  Wald’s  overtook  them,  and 
a  nap  V  And  so  they  smoked  and  nappcnl,  carried  them  half  seiiseh'ss  upon  the  sands, 
until  at  length  they  were  startled  to  their  'Die  unknown  and  dre.'ule*!  object — a 
teet  by  a  sudden  exclamation  of  one  of  sfeamer  —  ha«l  meanwhiUi  whisked  past 
their  numlicr,  who  had  been  sleepily  look-  them,  and  round  the  bend  of  the  coast, 
ing  out  ujK)n  the  gl.assy  face  of  the  deep. ;  hi'edless  of  the  abandoned  vessel,  and  of 
As  their  attention  was  roused,  and  their  I  the  ignorant  terrors  which  its  first  api)car- 
-  -  — . -  auoe  in  these  waters  had  produced. 

*  -n.-  VI-  .V  .1 .V  » i  VcArs  rollcd  on,  and  steam  wjts  aston- 

♦  This  was,  we  believe,  the  first  rtcain-ship  that  *  .  ,  . 

crossed  tlie  Atlantic,  and  was  named  the  “  Fulton,”  ^  tubing  the  natives  of  otiier  regions,  till 
belonging  to  Now-York.  one  day  it  penetrated  the  West- African 
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mist  on  a  visit  to  Sierra  Leone.  Neither  |  inclined  to  the  speculative,  or  that,  while 
its  name  nor  its  distinguished  rank  aj>-  j  scanning  the  hazy  horizon  with  his  glass, 
peared  as  yet  in  the  category  of  expected  j  or  in  occasional  tits  of  abstraction,  his 
or  casual  arrivals,  at  a  station  on  that  [  mind  hovered  over  the  small  “  farms” 
coast,  near  w’hich  the  writer  then  resided.  |  around  the  base  of  the  hill,  with  their 
“  Ships,  “  brigs,”  and  “  schooners,”  were  yams,  and  cassada,  and  corn,  and  his 
alone  on  the  visiting  list,  as  worthy  of  the  ”  broder  Africans”  at  their  desultory  la- 
honor  of  a  signal  from  the  fimctionary  bor,  he  should  have  indulged  a  good  deal 
whose  office  it  was,  as  they  came  in  sight,  in  monologue.  Hence  we  can  picture 
to  announce  them  from  his  bureau^  on  the  him,  on  the  day  in  question,  soliloquizing 
top  of  the  hill  about  two  miles  from  town  somew’hat  in  the  following  fashion : 
and  harbor;  whilst  the  prominence  of  the  “  No  wind,  no  wund,  to-day — him  go 
spot  itself,  with  the  whitewashed  light-  dead,  quite  dead  ;  no  ship,  no  brig,  no 
house  beneath  it,  was  as  significant  as  a  schooner ;  dat  sea  him  sleep.  Berry  well, 
street-door  into  an  entrance-hall,  for  the  AV'hew,  him  warm  !  Dem  fowls,  ’em 
guidance  of  such  vessels  in  a  safe  ap-  sleep  too ;  eberything  sleep.  I  link  1  go 

proach  toward  the  anchorage.  Still,  as  sleej)  lilly  while.  Pliocbe !” 

they  necessarily  came  end  foremost  to  this  Phoebe  was  engaged  in  the  cooled  re¬ 
particular  point  of  the  coast,  their  precise  cesses  of  the  kitchen,  but  she  answered 
denomination  w’as  not  always  to  be  readily  ,  to  her  name,  and  subjoined  the  natural 
distinguished  ;  but  as  a  mast,  like  a  tooth,  ,  interrogatory : 
is  more  easily  taken  out  than  put  in,  the  “  Wlia’  you  want  ?” 
signal-man  made  it  a  rule  to  announce  a  j  “Him  no  w'arm  to-daj'’  ?”  he  continued, 
ship  first,  and  then,  if  necessary,  make  her  |  There  w’as  no  difficulty  m  satisfying  such 
into  a  brig.  a  want. 

This  notable  •was  an  eccentric  charac-  “  I  tink  so,”  she  replied, 

ter ;  he  was  a  strict  disciplinarian,  had  “  Dere  no  wind ;  I  no  see  noting ;  ebery 

sensed  in  the  Ashantee  war  as  a  private  j  ting  sleep ;  I  go  sleep  too.  ’Sjxise  you 
in  the  African  corps,  had  graduated  in  eye  catch  any  one  come,  call  me ;  hearey  ?” 
West-India  regiments  till  he  acquired  the  “  Berry  well,”  responded  Pheebe. 
dignity  of  a  sergeant,  and  eventually  be-  Still  he  had  been  on  “  guard”  so  often 
came  entitled  to  a  “  good-service  pension”  in  his  life,  that  it  had  become  a  habit ; 
of  six  pence  a  day,  with  the  honor  of  still  and  that  the  wind  might  not  catch  him 
serving  the  British  crown  as  “  captain-  napping,  he  instinctively  took  another 
general  and  commander-in-chief,”  of  a  sig-  glance  at  the  horizon — now  to  behold 
nal-post  and  its  et  ceteras.  He  was,  never-  somethwg  ! 

theless,  strictly  speaking,  a  “  retired  offi-  “  Berry  odd,”  he  exclaimed,  “  no  see 
cer.”  His  locality  made  him  so.  Here  d.at  biffore !”  But  he  had  seen  that  sin- 
upon  the  rugged  rocky  platform  of  his  gular  phenomenon  in  the  sky  which  is 
domicile,  hemmed  in  by  high  coarse  grass  I  called  the  “  bull’s-eye  cloud,”  and  known 
intermixed  with  the  prickly  cactus  and  a  I  to  presage  a  tornado,  and  it  seemed  that 
variety  of  wild  shrubs,  Pha?be  his  wife,  a  here  it  was  fallen  into  the  sea  in  the 
few  fowls  and  his  telescope,  one  single  middle  of  the  dry  season.  His  glass  had 
gun  and  a  flag-staff,  were  the  sole  minis-  never  materially  deceived  him,  but  his 
ters  to  his  social  enjoyments.  Now  and  suspicion  now  fell  upon  it  ;  his  hand,  too 
then,  it  is  true,  a  chance  visitor  came  to  was  not  so  steiidy  as  usual,  and  he  ex¬ 
stop,  for  the  sake  of  an  airing  or  the  lieau-  perienced  a  strange  pricking  sensation 
ty  of  the  view,  to  whom  he  would  show  about  his  cranium  as  he  gazed  steadfastly 
his  certificates  of  service,  advert  to  the  through  the  tube.  It  certainly  was  Kami 
origin  of  the  distinction  lie  bore  in  the  and  misty  I 

army  under  the  soubriquet  of  “  Trump,”  “  Berry  odd,”  he  repeated,  “  him  move, 
or  particularize  the  several  occasions,  dur-  him  move — come  dis  way,  too,  I  tink ;  no 
ing  the  reign  of  George  HI.,  on  which  wind  dere — sea  smoode — no  hab  sail — no 
he  had  shared  in  honor  of  firing  a  “/wri-  h.ab  mast ;  dat  no  ship,  no  brig,  no 
ous-joy''  on  his  majesty’s  birthday.  schooner,  berry  odd.  Phoebe,  come  here !” 

No  wonder  that,  with  the  wide  ocean  And  Phoebe  came, 
as  the  prescribed  sphere  of  his  daily  con-  “  Phoebe,”  he  continued,  “  you  no  hea- 
templations,  his  philosophy  should  have  rey  ob  dat  island  long  way  up  da  Melli- 
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courie  riber,  dat  come  down  one  time,  go 
away  into  da  sea,  and  den  go  back  again 
up  da  riber  to  da  same  place  ?” 

We  have  said  that  he  w'as  very  specula¬ 
tive,  like  most  African  negroes  ;  and  here 
fnlfjht  be  such  an  island  taking  a  trip, 
with  a  small  community  upon  it,  all  smok¬ 
ing  their  pipes.  Phoebe  generally  affirm¬ 
ed  her  husband’s  notions. 

“  Dis  wicked  world  Phoebe.”  Phoebe 
felt  uncomfortable,  and  a  little  puzzled  : 
so  did  he. 

The  object  was  now  more  palpable,  but 
he  alone  had,  as  yet,  regarded  it.  Phoebe 
was  regarding  her  hu-sband.  “  He  must 
hab  fe^r^"  she  thought,  which  answers 
for  most  complaints  in  an  African’s  appre¬ 
hension. 

“  Phoebe,”  he  repeated,  as  he  withdrew 
his  eye  again  from  the  gla.ss,  and  with  a 
prodigious  expansion  of  the  chest  to  effect 
the  power  of  utterance  :  “  Phoebe,  you 
eber  see  da  ebil  spirit  ?” 

Phoebe  thought  she  had  seen  him  once 
but  she  “  no  see  him  good  !" 

“  Look  dere  f”  exclaimed  Trump,  point¬ 
ing  with  his  glass  to  theapproachingobjeet. 

“  Yih,  yih,  yih,  yih,  oh  me !”  ejaculated 
Phoebe ;  “  wha’  for  you  no  inek  no 
signal — fire  gun  ?” 

“  Wha’  for  mek  signal  ?  him  no  ship  ! 
Wha’  for  fire  gun  ?  You  link  I  fool,  mek 
noise — eh  ?”  responded  Trump ;  and  the 
glass  went  again  to  his  eye,  while  poor 
Phoebe  yih-yihed  with  tremulous  emotion, 
us  she  gazed  alternately  at  the  awful-look¬ 
ing  nondescript  and  upon  the  workings  of 
her  husband’s  countenance.  His  mouth 
became  the  most  significant  index  of  in¬ 
tense  apprehension,  remaining  too  wide 
open  to  respond  to  Phoebe’s  repeated 
questions,  till  it  at  length  relaxed,  first  in 
letting  out  a  groan,  and  then  vociferated : 
”  I  see  ’em,  I  se  ’em  foot — sec  ’em  good  ; 
him  tear  up  da  water;  him  mash  ’em, 
mash  ’em,  mash  ’em,  all  round !  Sec,  him 
come  fast ;  run,  Phoebe,  run ;  I  neber 
leabe  my  post — neber !” 

VOL  XLII.— NO.  III. 


Pliffibe  would  have  remonstrated,  but 
she  yih-yihed  instead  most  lustily,  on  be¬ 
holding  at  the  same  moment  the  people 
on  the  little  farms  beneath,  throwing 
away  their  hoes  and  scampering  away  up 
the  country.  Trump  saw  them  too,  ana 
involuntarily  dropped  his  glass;  but  he 
still  faced  the  enemy,  although  under  the 
effects  of  a  revulsion  within  him,  which 
seemed  to  paralyze  him.  All  his  martial 
exploits  crowded  in  upon  his  mind,  and 
with  them  the  glory  of  a  soldier’s  death. 
“  Run,  Phoebe  run,”  he  still  muttered,  as 
he  stood  transfixed,  confronting  the  per¬ 
turbed,  unwieldy  spirit  of  the  waters  ; 
but  Phoebe  was  already  running,  at  the 
imminent  rise  of  her  neck,  down  the  de¬ 
clivity.  “  I  neber  leabe  my  post,”  he  re¬ 
peated,  and  now,  indeed,  there  seemed 
less  need  for  it;  for  as  his  terrors  in¬ 
creased,  the  cause  of  them  became  less  dis¬ 
tinct  ;  his  eyes  had  dilated  into  a  goggle ; 
his  mouth  had  expanded  to  a  prodigious 
stretch  ;  respiration  seemed  to  have  al¬ 
most  ceased ;  his  knees,  from  the  weight 
of  their  responsibility,  took  to  working 
zigzags  ;  and  in  evidence  that  the  whole 
of  his  understanding  had  settled  down¬ 
wards,  his  feet  at  last,  with  a  spring  to 
adjust  their  load,  started  off  with  his 
body  down  the  rugged  and  precipitous 
incline,  with  such  celerity  that  the  acnieve- 
ment  continued  for  some  years  as  a  popu¬ 
lar  condiment  with  “  Podaoer  sauced 
Tradition,  too,  has  it,  that  the  fowls  were 
conscious  of  being  left  in  command  of  the 
signal-post ;  that  the  cock  reared  his  crest 
and  gave  a  crow  on  the  occasion,  so  like 
the  crow  of  an  Englisli  cockerel,  that  it 
has  never  been  determined,  and  probably 
never  will,  w-hether  it  was  in  compliment 
to  the  passing  steamer — for  such  was  the 
monster — or  the  triumphant  retreat  of 
Sergeant  Trump. 

The  substantial  accuracy  of  the  fore¬ 
going  incidents  may  be  relied  on,  they 
having  come  beneath  the  cognizance  of 
the  writer. 
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THE  MYTHOLOGY  OF  FINNLAND.* 


Thk  recent  rise  of  Finnish  literature  is 
probably  owing  to  two  causes:  one,  the  fear 
of  the  Finnlanders  lest  the  result  of  their 
separation  from  Sweden  should  be  com¬ 
plete  absorption  in  the  Russian  empire ; 
the  other,  the  desire  of  Russia  to  counter¬ 
act  in  anywise  the  Swedish  tendencies  of 
the  educated  classes  in  Finnland,  even  at 
the  risk  of  developing  the  nationality  of 
the  purely  Finnish  element  of  the  popula¬ 
tion. 

However  this  may  be,  no  Finnlander 
ever  deserved  better  of  his  countrymen 
than  Castren — as  philologer,  mythologist, 
and  traveler,  perhaps  the  most  noticeable 
man  yet  produced  by  the  N orth  of  Europe. 
The  book  whereof  we  shall  now  render 
an  account,  was  the  final  product  of  his 
restless,  vehement  spirit,  and  was  intended 
to  comprise  a  course  of  lectures,  to  be  de¬ 
livered  by  him  as  Professor  of  the  Finnish 
Language  and  Literature  in  the  University 
of  Helsingfors.  But  this  design  was  never 
completed;  and  we  hardly  know  a  sadder 
spectacle  than  he  must  have  presented, 
reclining,  as  his  editor  describes  him,  on 
the  bed  whence  he  was  never  to  rise,  and 
beating  back  death  until  his  filling  hand 
had  penciled  the  last  lines  of  the  chapter 
whicn  now  concludes  his  work. 

Founded  on  myths  and  legends  which 
till  lately  have  been  preserved  solely  by 
oral  tradition,  the  system  of  ancient 
Finnish  belief  frequently,  of  course,  ap¬ 
pears  incomplete  and  contradictory.  Pos- 
lably  if  Castren  had  lived  to  finish  and  re¬ 
vise  his  book,  these  defects  might  have 
been  removed :  possibly  the  discovery  of 
new  fragments  of  archaic  poetry  may  do 
much  towards  supplying  the  deficiencies 
and  reconciling  the  contradictions  to  which 
we  have  alluded.  Till  then  we  shall  not 
attempt  to  localize  the  tribes  and  places 


*  CMtr^n'a  Lectures  on  the  Finnish  Mythology, 
translated  lW)m  the  Swedish  by  order  of  the  Imperial 
Academy;  with  notes,  by  A.  Schie&er.  St  Peters¬ 
burg:  E^rs  et  Oomp.  London:  Williams  and 
Noigate.  1853. 


mentioned  in  the  myths  of  Finnland,  to 
indicate  the  relation  (if  any)  which  they 
bear  to  the  history  of  the  ^’innish  people, 
or  dogmatically  to  rationalize  their  le¬ 
gends,  seeking  vainly  to  find  therein  em¬ 
bodiments  of  physical  truths  or  illustra¬ 
tions  of  ethic  principles.  We  can  not 
condense  and  utilize  these  mythic  mists 
and  clouds:  let  us,  however,  present  a 
sketch  of  their  fantastic  forms,  as  'they 
soar  and  sweep  above  and  around  the 
reefs  and  rivers,  the  pine-forests,  lakes, 
and  sandy  moors  of  Finnland. 

In  so  doing  we  may  hope  to  throw 
some  light  on  mythology  in  general. 
These  traditions  and  legends,  too,  w'ere 
believed  and  are  still  sung  by  perhaps  the 
most  ancient  European  tribe :  the  creed 
which  they  illustrate,  after  a  contest  of 
three  hundred  years,  finally  succumbed 
to  Christianity  as  late  as  the  sixteenth 
century  ;  and  our  account,  however  mea¬ 
ger,  may  gratify  the  enlightened  curiosity 
of  those  who  desire  a  more  intimate  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  fathers  of  the  bravest 
soldiers  of  the  Lion  Gustavus,  the  ances¬ 
tors  of  the  silent,  much-enduring  ])eople 
against  whose  shores  wo  were  lately 
obliged  to  level  our  Baltic  cannon.  But 
above  all,  some  knowledge  of  the  Finnish 
myths  is  a  necessjiry  preliminary  to  the 
comprehension  and  enjo^ent  of  the 
Kalevala,  the  national  epic  of  Finnland, 
a  wild  and  sin^lar  production,  which  we 
m^  hereafter  introduce  to  our  readers. 

It  would  seem  that  in  the  earliest  ages 
of  Finnland,  the  people  worshiped  natu¬ 
ral  objects  under  their  sensible  forms. 
The  mythopeeic  period  (to  use  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  Professor  Max  MQller’s)  appears 
anticipated,  and  all  beings  were  persons, 
all  relations  actions.*  The  sun,  the  earth, 
and  the  sea,  for  exam^ile,  were  held  to  be 
living  and  sacred  bemgs.  And  such  is 
still  the  case  with  certain  Samoyedan 
tribes  akin  to  the  Finnlandiff's.  Gradually, 
however,  as  their  capacity  fo|j:  abstract 


*  Oxford  Euays.  1856,  pp.  11,  32.^ 
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ideas  increased,  the  existence  of  secret,  ’ 
invisibly  working  energies  was  recognized:  ! 
these  were  attributed  to  unseen  and  supe-  ^ 
rior  Persons,  who  dwelt  connected  with, 
but  distinct  from,  the  visible  entities;  and  ' 
the  fundamental  idea  in  Finnish  mytho- 1 
logy,  as  we  have  to  deal  with  it,  came  to  j 
be  this :  that  every  object  in  external  , 
nature  was  presided  over  by  an  unseen  , 
tutelary  deity,  haltia^  (plural  haltiat,)  ' 
genius,  or  regent.  These  haltiat,  like  hu-  | 
m.an  beings,  had  bodies  and  souls;  but 
the  minor  ones  at  least  were  .almost  form¬ 
less  and  immaterial ;  and  their  existence  i 
was  distinct  from,  and  independent  ofif 
that  of  the  objects  in  which  they  were  ' 
especially  interested.  They  were  .all,  in 
fiujt,  immortal,  but  r.anked  according  to 
their  respective  powers,  which  varied  ' 
directly  as  the  extent  and  importance  of 
their  several  charges.  The  plebs,  among 
those  Finnish  deities,  occasion.ally  served 
the  gods  of  the  greater  houses,  who  ruled 
respectively  the  air,  the  water,  the  earth, 
the  forest,  etc.  Thus  Pihlajatar,  the  god- 
<less  of  the  mount.ain-ash,  though  quite  as 
divine  as  Tapio,  the  forest-god,  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  act  as  his  servant.  There  is, 
nevertheless,  no  doubt  th.at  one  of  the 
chief  peculiarities  of  this  mythology  is  the 
absence  of  interdependence  among  the 
deities : 

“  Every  god  (says  Castren,  a  little  strongly) 
how  petty  soever  he  may  be,  operates  in  his 
own  sphere  as  a  substantial,  independent  power, 
or,  to  speak  in  the  spirit  of  the  runes,  as  a  self¬ 
ruling  householder.  ....  The  god  of  the 
polar  star  only  governs  a  quite  insignificant 
spot  in  the  vaidt  of  heaven,  but  on  this  spot  he 
is  his  own  master  or  host” 

•  Like  the  ancibnt  gods  of  Italy,  the 
Finnish  deities  are  gener.ally  represented 
in  pairs.  Every  god  or  “  host”  was  pro¬ 
bably  wedded ;  they  lived  in  palaces  or 
houses,  and  were  surrounded  by  families 
more  or  less  numerous. 

Could  a  people  with  such  anthropomor¬ 
phic  tendencies  ever  attain  to  the  anstract 
ideaof  Divinity  ?  Did  the  pagan  Finns  ever 
recognize  the  existence  of  a  single  Su¬ 
preme  God?  Yes;  but  at  a  compara¬ 
tively  late  period  in  the  development  of 
their  mythological  system,  .and  possibly 
under  Christian  influences.  .T udgmg  from 
the  Samoyedes  and  other  Finnish  tribes 
remaining  in  the  religious  condition  from 
which  the  Finns  proper  have  long  emerged, 
the  primary  object  of  Finnish  worship  was 


the  visible  heaven;  and  natur.ally,  for  what 
could  sooner  aw.aken  the  wonder  .and  awe 
of  the  northern  savage  than  the  sky,  with 
its  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  its  snow,  rain, 
and  storms,  its  lightning,  aurora  borealis, 
and,  above  all,  its  thunder,  which  even 
the  Shaman,  with  his  magical  powers, 
confessed  himself  unable  to  control?  The 
sky  itself  was  regarded  as  divine ;  a  per- 
son.al  god  of  the  sky,  bearing,  as  w.as 
usual,  the  name  of  his  dominion,  w'as  then 
conceived  of ;  and,  lastly,  this  being  was 
chosen  to  represent  the  idea  of  Supreme 
Divinity.  The  word  Jumala  is  found  in 
the  Finnish  runes  with  each  of  the  three 
significations — the  material  sky,  the  sky- 
god,  and  the  Supreme  Being.  Its  ety¬ 
mology  also  strongly  confirms  the  fore¬ 
going  theory. 

When  this  word  Jumala  was  thus  ele- 
'  vated  to  express  the  abstract  idea  of 
'  Supreme  Deity,  its  former  concrete  me.an- 
ings  became  obsolete,  and  new  vocables 
had  of  course  to  be  chosen  to  C5tpress 
them.  The  sky  was  then  denoted  by 
I  taivas,  the  god  of  the  sky  by  Ukko, 

I  originally  a  title  of  honor  applied  to  any 
of  the  gods,  and  strictly  meaning  a  grand- 
j  father,  a  married  man,  or  an  old  man,  but 
ultimately  appropriated  to  the  god  of  the 
;  sky,  as  the  most  eminent  of  the  ordinary 
I  Finnish  divinities.  H.ail,  ice,  snow,  and 
I  storms  were  held  to  be  in  the  hands  of 
Ukko.  He  ordained  the  march  of  the 
I  clouds  through  heaven.  For  obvious 
reasons,  therefore  the  Finnish  agricultur¬ 
ists  sought  to  secure  his  favor;  and  the 
hero  Vfeinicm5inen  thus  invokes  him  in 
I  the  second  rune  of  the  Kalemla  : 

“  Give  us,  Ukko,  rain  from  heaven  : 

Let  the  clouds  all  drip  with  honey. 

That  the  corn-ears  be  uplifted, 

That  the  standing-corn  may  rustle !” 

1  In  his  latter  capacity  he  is  called  the 
Leader  of  the  Clouds^  the  Shepherd  of  the 
j  Ijartdxlouda.  Other  titles  of  his  are :  the 
Ancient  One  of  the  Air,  the  Father  of 
j  Heaven,  the  Golden  King,  the  Silvern 
I  liuler  of  the  Air,  the  God  of  the  Breezes, 

1  etc.  As  successor  to  J umala,  he  wields 
I  the  thunderbolts,  pushing  thereAvith  the 
I  mountain-demons,  and  his  voice  is  the 
j  thunder ;  he  is  therefore  entitled  the 
j  Thxinderer,  the  Neighbor  of  the  Thunder¬ 
clouds,  and  He  that  speaketh  through  the 
;  Clouds.  He  was  represented  as  se.ated 
1  on  a  cloud  in  the  midst  of  the  sky  (hence 
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he  was  also  called  the,  Navel  of  Heaven) 
and  beating  on  his  back  the  tirinament. 
lie  was  armed  like  a  noble  warrior :  his 
bow  was  the  rainbow,  (it  is  still  called 
xJcon  kaari^)  his  fiery  arrows  were  of  cop- 

Eer,  and  the  lightning  was  his  sword. 

like  Thor,  he  wielded  a  hammer ;  and, 
lastly,  we  find,  in  a  vein  of  homely  sym¬ 
bolism,  that  his  shirt  sparkled  aith  fire, 
his  stockings  w'ere  blue,  and  bis  shoes 
colored. 

In  the  Kalevala  he  occasionally  inter¬ 
poses.  Thus,  when  the  sun  and  moon 
were  hidden  away  in  a  mountain  by  the 
evil  Hostess  of  Pohjola,  Ukko,  like  the 
Titan  Atlas,  relinquishes  for  a  time  the 
support  of  the  heavens,  strides  along  the 
edge  of  the  clouds,  and  strikes  fire  from  his 
sword  to  kindle  a  new  sun  and  moon.  So 
also,  w'hen  Lemminka?inen  is  pursuing  the 
steel-hoofed,  fire-breathing  horse  of  Iliisi, 
the  Evil  Principle,  Ukko,  at  the  prayer  of 
the  hero,  checks  the  speed  of  the  courser 
by  opening  the  windows  of  heaven,  and 
showering  on  him  flakes  of  ice  and  hail¬ 
stones  of  iron.  He  generally,  however, 
seems  to  prefer  encouraging  a  spirit  of 
self-reliance  in  bis  worshipers ;  and  we 
find  him,  accordingly,  vainly  invoked  to 
aid  the  mystic  Daughter  of  the  Breezes  in 
bringing  foKh  V*eina;moinen,  who  had 
lain  m  her  womb  seven  hundred  years;  to 
staunch  an  axe-wound  in  the  same  hero’s 
knee ;  to  guide  with  bis  sword  of  fire  a 
warrior’s  boat  down  a  roaring  cataract. 

With  all  hb  power,  Ukko  was  by  no 
means  the  suzerain  of  the  sun,  the  moon, 
and  the  other  heavenly  bodies  that  abode 
within  his  dominions;  they  dwelt  apart, 
and  uninfluenced  by  him;  and,  though 
originally  worshiped  in  their  material 
forms,  had  soon  special  deities  of  their 
own,  called,  like  Scottbh  lairds,  by  the 
names  of  the  estates  with  which  they 
were  respectively  connected.  Pceivae 
thus  came  to  mean  both  sun  and  sun-god ; 
Kuu,  moon  and  moon-god;  Tsehti  and 
Ottava  designated  the  polar  star  and  the 
Great  Bear,  as  well  as  the  respective 
deities  of  these  bodies.  These  gods  were 
represented  as  dwelling  in  gloriouspalaces, 
and  as  all  of  the  male  sex.  The  Kantele~ 
tar  (a  collection  of  Finnish  popular  songs) 
contains  an  account  of  the  expedition 
made  to  earth  by  the  sun,  moon,  and 
polar  star,  to  win  the  hand  of  Suometar, 
a  beautiful  virgin,  egg-bom,  like  Helen. 
The  steady  star  was  the  successful  lover. 
The  sun  and  moon,  however,  had  each  a 


consort,  a  son  and  a  daughter.  Paivie, 
indeed,  had  two  sons,  one  of  M'hom  comes 
to  aid  VadnaimOinen  in  the  destruction  of 
a  mystic  fish  with  a  knife,  “  silver-edged 
and  golden-handled,”  which  the  sun-god 
flings  him  from  the  clouds.  Paeivm’s  other 
son  was  Panu,  “  scion  of  beloved  Day¬ 
time,”  the  god  of  fire;  and  Castr6n  there¬ 
fore  thinks  it  probable  that  the  ancient 
Finns  regarded  earthly  fire  as  an  emana¬ 
tion  from  the  sun,  or,  as  the  runes  would 
say,  “  a  child  of  the  sun-mother.” 

The  daughters  of  the  sun,  moon,  polar- 
star,  etc.,  are  represented  as  young  and 
lovely  maidens,  seated  sometimes  on  the 
border  of  a  red  shimmering  cloud,  some¬ 
times  upon  a  rainbow,  sometimes  at  the 
edge  of  a  leafy  forest.  They  were  surjiass- 
ingly  skillful  in  weaving,  the  ascription  of 
which  accomplishment  was  probably  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  resemblance  borne  by  rays 
of  light  to  the  warp  of  a  web. 

As  might  be  expected  in  such  a  climate, 
the  gods  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  arc 
represented  as  serene  and  noble  beings, 
holding  all  the  beauty  of  earth  in  fee,  and 
generidly  willing  to  share  with  mankind 
the  knowledge  of  mundane  mattera  which 
their  lofty  position  and  penetrating  rays 
have  procured  them.  So  in  one  of  the 
last  episodes  of  the  Kalevala,^  eWdently 
produced  under  semi-Christian  influences, 
when  the  marvelous  child  mysteriously 
disappears  from  the  knee  of  his  virgin- 
mother  Marjatta,  and  she  successively 
invokes  the  stars,  the  moon,  and  the  sun 
for  information  as  to  her  “  dear  golden 
apple,”  “  her  beloved  little  silver-staff* :” 

“  Wiselv  then  the  Sun  gave  answer ; 

‘  AVcll  I  know  thy  chil^  beloved : 

It  was  he  alone  who  made  me, 

Lets  me  rush  in  gold  through  heaven, 

Ijcts  me  l>cam  in  silvern  splendor 
All  the  lovely  days  of  summer. 

Yea,  I  saw  thy  Son  beloved. 

Him,  thy  babe,  O  thou  Unhappy ! 

There  he  stands,  thy  son  so  little. 

In  the  marsh  up  to  his  girdle, 

To  his  arms  within  the  heather.’  ” 

The  sun’s  career  of  gentle  beneficence 
is  seldom  varied.  Once,  when  the  mother 
of  the  murdered  hero,  Lemminkseinen, 
was,  like  King  .^tes,  raking  together 
the  fragments  of  her  son’s  bo^  from  the 
river  of  Tuoni,  (the  god  of  the  under¬ 
world,)  and  feared  that  the  shadowy  be¬ 
ings  on  the  banks  might  resent  her  intru¬ 
sion,  the  sun-god,  yielding  to  her  entrea- 
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ties,  caused  the  Shades  to  fall  asleep  in 
the  strenjTth  of  his  beams.  Far-darting 
Phffibus  A[)ollo  would  have  taken  their 
shadowy  lives  if  he  could  have  got  to 
Erebus.  The  legend  is  remark.able,  .as 
showing  that  the  Finns  believed  th.at  even 
the  abode  of  the  dead  could  be  reached 
by  the  blissful  rays  of  he.aven. 

Another  heavenly  being  is  Ko'it,  the 
dawn  and  the  deity  thereof.  Nothing 
concerning  this  deity  is  contained  in  the 
purely  Finnish  traditions;  among  those  of 
Esthonia,  however,  we  find  the  following 
graceful  myth,  evidently  physical,  .and 
suggested  by  the  length  of  the  northern 
summer  solstice. 

In  this  myth  the  sun  is  represented  as 
a  lamp  illuminating  the  hall  of  Vanna  Issa, 
(the  Esthonian  Supreme  Deity,)  and  in¬ 
trusted  by  him  to  the  care  of  two  immor¬ 
tal  servants,  a  youth  and  a  maiden. 

j 

“To  the  maiden  who  is  called  .Emmarik,  | 
(Eoeuing-Ttciliijht,)  the  ancient  Father  sai  t:  i 
‘  My  daughter,  unto  thee  I  intrust  the  sun  ;  ex-  I 
tinguish  him,  and  hide  away  the  fire  that  no  ' 
damage  may  ensue.’  Then  to  KoTt,  {DatenC) 

‘  My  son,  it  is  thy  duty  to  rekindle  the  light  for  ! 
a  new  course.’  On  no  day  is  the  light  absent  ■ 
from  the  arch  of  heaven :  in  winter  he  resteth  I 
a  great  while,  but  in  summer-time  his  repose  is  I 
short,  and  Alminarik  gives  up  the  dying  light  j 
into  the  very  hands  of  Koit,  who  straightway  i 
kindles  it  into  new  life.  At  such  times  they 
each  take  one  look  deep  into  the  other’s  dark- 
brown  eyes,  they  press  each  other’s  hands, 
and  their  lips  touch.  The  Ancient  Father  be¬ 
holds  them,  and  saith  :  *  He  happy  as  man  and 
wife.’  But  they  answer :  ‘  Father,  destroy  not 
our  delight,  let  us  forever  remain  bride  and 
bridegroom,  so  shall  our  love  be  always  young 
and  new.’  Once  a  year  only,  for  the  space  of 
four  weeks,  they  come  together  at  midnight 
Then  Twilight  layeth  the  dying  light  into  the 
hands  of  Dawn,  and  a  pressure  of  hands  and  a 
kiss  make  them  happy.  And  the  cheeks  of 
Twilight  redden,  and  their  rosy  redness  is  mir¬ 
rored  in  the  sky  till  Dawr  rekindles  the  light 
If  Twilight  delay  overmuch,  the  nightingale  calls 
to  her  banteringly :  ‘  Thou  lazy  maiden,  the 
night  is  too  long !  ’  ’’ 

The  other  deities  of  the  air  may  be  soon 
described.  Among  them  were  the  Luon- 
notars,  mystic  maiden.s,  three  of  whom 
were  created  by  the  rubbing  of  Ukko’s 
hands  on  his  left  knee-caj>.  Tliese  became  * 
the  “  mothers”  of  iron,  as  related  in  the 
following  curious  fragment : 

“  Faltering  they  began  their  journey. 

From  the  cloud-rim  stepping  downward. 


And  their  bounteous  breasts  were  swollen. 
So  that  all  their  nipples  pained  them. 

Then  on  earth  their  milk  down-pouring, 
Flowed  the  fullness  of  their  bosoms, 
Through  the  earth  and  through  the  marshes^ 
Ay,  and  through  the  drowsy  billows. 

Black  the  milk  that  one  produceth, 

She,  the  eldest  of  the  Virgins  : 

White  the  milk  the  second  spilleth, 

She  that  was  the  next  begotten  : 

Red  the  milk  the  last  outpoureth. 

She  the  youngest  of  the  maidens. 

Wheresoe’er  the  black  milk  trickled 
There  soft  iron  sprang  to  being ; 

Where  the  white  milk  came  down-pouring, 
There  was  hardened  steel  created  ; 

Where  the  red  milk  ran  in  rivers, 

There  did  brittle  iron  follow.” 

Kaletala,  rune  ix.  47-87. 

Dwelling  in  the  highest  regions  of  the 
sky,  Uutar  presides  over  fogs  and  mists. 

I  She  passes  the  finer  descriptions  of  fog 
through  a  sieve  before  sending  them  down 
on  the  world.  There  is  also  a  goddess  of 
the  wind,  aqd  a  special  goddess,  Suvetar, 
(from  mve,  summer,  south,)  of  the  south 
wind.  She  is  described  as  a  gentle,  be¬ 
nevolent  deity,  healing  the  sick  with  ho¬ 
ney,  which  she  drops  from  the  clouds, 
keeping  watch  over  the  herds,  etc. 

Next  to  air,  water  was  the  element 
most  revered  by  the  ancient  Finnlandcrs 
and  the  tribes  akin  to  them : 

“  It  could  hardly  be  otherwise,  (says  Castr^n,) 
for  so  soon  as  the  soul  of  the  savage  began  to 
suspect  that  the  go<llike  is  spiritual,  supersen- 
sual,  then,  even  though  he  continue  to  yield 
reverence  to  matter,  he  in  general  values  this 
the  more  highly  the  less  compact  it  is,  the  more 
;  ethereal.  ...  He  sees  on  the  one  hand  how 
;  ea.sy  it  is  to  lose  his  life  on  the  roaring  waves, 
and  on  the  other,  he  remembers  that  from  thc.se 
same  waves  he  derives  the  gifts  that  form  a 
means  of  prolonging  his  existence.” 

Accordingly,  the  map  of  Finnland  is 
still  full  of  names  like  Pyhajarvi  (holy 
lake)  and  Pyhajoki,  (holy  river.)  The 
Votyaks,  a  Finnish  tribe,  still  offer  a  goat 
or  a  cock  to  the  water ;  the  Ugrian  Ost- 
yaks  and  many  Samoyedan  clans  still  bring 
a  reindeer  to  the  river  Ob,  which  they 
hold  in  high  honor.  In  Esthonia,  too, 
there  is  a  brook,  Vohhanda,  so  sacred  that 
till  Lately  no  one  dared  to  fell  a  tree  or 
break  a  twig  in  its  vicinity,  such  sacrilege 
being  avenged  by  death  within  the  year. 
Storms  arose  if  any  impurity  was  allowed 
to  enter  the  brook,  and  a  mill  which  an 
unbelieving  and  speculative  German  had 
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built  so  as  to  pollute  the  stream,  was 
burnt  down  by  the  zealous  guardians  of 
its  honor.  We  are  even  told  that  not  only 
animals,  but  children,  were  offered  to  it. 
The  Esthonians  also  revered  the  lake  Eiin, 
concerning  which  Fr.  Thiersch  relates  the 
following  legend : 

“  Savage,  evil  men  dwelt  by  its  borders.  They 
neither  mowed  the  meadow  which  it  watered, 
nor  sowed  the  fields  that  it  made  fruitful,  hut 
robl>ed  and  murdered,  insomuch  that  its  clear 
waves  grew  dark  with  the  blood  of  the  slaugh-  ' 
tercd  men.  Then  did  the  lake  mourn,  and  one  i 
evening  it  called  together  all  its  fishes,  aiul  ro$e  I 
aloft  with  tJitm  into  the  air.  When  the  robbers  i 
heard  the  sound,  they  exclaimed  :  ‘  Eim  hath 
arisen:  let  us  gather  its  fishes  and  treasures.’  ; 
But  the  fishes  had  departed  with  the  lake,  and 
nothing  was  found  on  the  bottom  but  snakes  | 
and  lizards  and  toad.s.  And  Eim  rose  higher 
and  higher,  and  hastened  through  the  air  like  a 
white  cloud.  And  the  hunters  in  the  forest 
said,  ‘  What  bad  weather  is  coming  on !’ — the  i 
herdsmen  :  ‘  What  a  white  swan  is  flying  above  j 
there!’  For  the  whole  night  the  Ittie  horere^l 
among  the  etars,  and  in  the  morning  the  reapers 
beheld  it  sinking.  And  from  the  swan  grew  a 
white  ship,  and  from  the  ship  a  dark  train  of 
clouds  ;  and  a  voice  came  from  the  waters  : 

‘  Get  thee  hence  with  thy  harvest,  for  I  will  dwell 
beside  thee.’  Then  they  bade  the  lake  wel¬ 
come,  if  it  would  only  bedew  their  fields  and 
meadows  ;  and  it  sank  down  and  spread  itself 
out  in  its  home  to  the  full  limits.  And  they 
set  the  bed  in  order,  and  built  dams,  and  plant¬ 
ed  young  trees  on  the  bank  to  cool  the  waters. 
Then  the  lake  made  all  the  neighborhood  fruit¬ 
ful,  and  the  fields  became  green,  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  danced  around  it,  so  that  the  old  man  grew 
joyous  as  a  youth.” 

In  Finnland  the  water-god  was  Ahti, 
or  Ahto,  on  the  etymology  of  which  name 
the  Finnish  language  throws  no  light  : 
Castron,  however,  compares  it  with  the 
Sanskrit  ahU,  lake,  and  the  Old-Norse  ahi, 
the  world-surrounding  serpent,  that  is, 
the  sea,  {ffgir,  Lat.  (equor.)  Like  other 
Finnish  deities,  he  is  represented  as  an 
aged  venerable  man ;  but  he  wears  a  robe 
of  foam,  and  is  bearded  with  grass  like  a 
Roman  river-god.  This  Water-host,  or 
Wave-king,  as  he  is  called,  dwells  with 
his  stem  and  aged  spouse,  Velliimo,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  in  a  chasm  called  Sal-  ; 
mon-rock  or  Fish-court,  w'here  his  palace 
Ahtola  is  built.  He  possesses  (besides  the  , 
fishes,  his  jKcnlium)  an  untold  treasure,  ■ 
which  he  has  acquired  in  consequence  of , 
fragments  of  the  mystical,  luck-bringing  i 
Sampo  having  been  sunk  in  the  sea  by  the  ' 
Hostess  of  Pohjola.  Although  greedy  for  1 


[  the  goods  of  others,  and  seldom  returning 
any  portion  of  what  falls  into  his  hands, 
he  is  by  no  means  incapable  of  generosity. 
I  He  receives  the  drowned  with  hearty 
;  kindness,  and  once,  when  a  herd-boy  was 
j  chipping  w'ood  on  a  river-bank,  and  his 
knife  fell  into  the  w.ater,  Ahti  (like  the 
god  in  the  .^sopean  fable  of  Mercury  and 
j  the  Woodman) — 

“  Moved  by  his  weeping  over  the  mischance  that 
had  befallen  him,  came  swimming  to  shore, 
dived  down  to  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  brought 
up  from  thence  a  golden  knife.  Full  of  honest 
innocence,  the  boy  a.ssured  the  god  that  that 
knife  did  not  belong  to  him.  Then  Ahti  dived 
down  a  second  time,  and  brought  up  a  silver 
knife,  and  when  the  boy  refu.s^  to  take  tbi.s 
also,  Ahti  betook  himself  a  third  time  to  the 
river-bed  and  brought  from  thence  the  right 
knife,  which  the  boy  gladly  recognized  as  his 
own.  To  reward  the  child  for  his  upright  deal¬ 
ing,  Ahti  gave  him  the  three  knives.” 

The  other  water-gods  appear  in  the 
rivers  under  the  general  names  of  Ahto- 
laiset,  (inhabit:ints  of  Ahtola,)  “Water- 
people,”  “  Vellaino’s  eternal  j>eo])le,”  etc. 
They  are  sometimes  mentioned  as  the 
children,  sometimes  as  the  subjects,  of 
Ahti  and  V ellamo.  They  did  not  confine 
themselves  to  the  sea,  but  were  met  with 
in  Lakes,  rivers,  fountains,  and  streams. 
SomelmdspecLal  names:  as  Aallotar,  (icawc- 
(fodihss^  Koskenneti,  {waterfaU-uiaiden,) 
Melatar,  {rudiler-goddesa,)  etc.  We  find 
nothing  noteworthy  concerning  any  of 
them  except  Pikkn  Mies  (the  little  man,) 
who  once  when  the  human  race  was  de¬ 
prived  of  sunshine  by  the  branches  of  a 
I  colossal  tree  brought  forth  by  the  earth 
!  in  her  primal  rankness,  yielded  to  the 
prayers  of  the  hero  Va*ina;moinen,  and 
j  came  forth  from  the  sea  with  a  copper  axe 
I  in  his  girdle,  gradually  gained  Titanic 
i  bulk  and  height,  and  felled  the  tree  at 
'  his  third  stroke.  They  wore  in  general 
,  kindly  and  helpful  ;  some,  however,  such 
as  Turso  and  \  ctehinen,  used  their  power 
for  annoyance  and  destruction.  These 
names  are  remarkable  as  indicating  tlmt 
the  Finnish  system  of  belief  was  to  some 
extent  influenced  by  the  mythologies  of 
the  neighboring  populations — Turso  be¬ 
ing  clearly  cognate  with  the  Scandinavian 
thurs,  (as  in  Ilirmthursar,  the  evil  rime- 
giants,)  w’hile  Vetehinen  (from  vesi  water) 
is  the  water-demon,  called  by  the  slaves 
Vodennoi.  The  Scandinavian  Neck,  con¬ 
cerning  whom  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  has 
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sung  so  exquisite  a  ballad,  also  appears  in 
Filmland,  under  the  name  of  Nsekki,  and 
with  the  peculiarity  of  having  iron  teeth — 
a  mythological  expression  of  a  current’s 
ediicious  and  enduring  powers. 

The  earth  was  doubtless  originally  re¬ 
garded  by  the  Finns  as  a  god-like  be¬ 
ing,  and  then  endowed  with  a  personal 
deity  represented  as  a  gracious  mother 
bestowing  existence  and  nurture  on  man 
and  other  living  creatures.  Wo  find  ac¬ 
cordingly  the  two  appellations :  Maa-emie 
(mother-earth)  applied  to  the  maternal 
earth,  and  Maan-emo,  (mother  of  the 
earth,)  given  to  the  Finnish  Demeter. 
She  is  a  powerful  goddess,  and  when  duly 
invoked,  ever  willing  to  aid  the  weak  and 
helpless.  According  to  some  mytholo- 
gists,  slic  is  es]X)used  to  U kko,  the  sky- 
god,  who  blesses  her  children  with  ram 
and  w'armth ;  and  she  cares  for  the  fer¬ 
tility  of  females  as  well  as  for  that  of 
fields.  It  is  unnecessary  to  particularize 
the  minor  terrene  deities  w’ho  respective¬ 
ly  govern  trees,  hemp,  flax,  rye,  etc.  One 
alone  is  mentioned  in  the  Kalecala,  Viro- 
kannas,  the  aged,  who  leaves  for  a  time 
his  presidency  over  oats  in  order  to  bap¬ 
tize  the  Virgin’s  infant.  Little  attention 
seems  to  have  been  paid  to  these  agricul¬ 
tural  deities,  the  Finns,  with  their  cold 
climate  and  barren  soil,  naturally  neglect¬ 
ing  cultivation  for  hunting,  fishing,  and 
cattle-breeding.  But  the  gods  of  the  for¬ 
ests  were  held  in  high  veneration.  Their 
chief  wras  Tapio,  the  W'atchful,  “  the  for¬ 
est-friend” — oenigmis  ac  facetus  like  the 
Homan  Faunus.  lie  is  described  as  a  tall 
slender  old  man,  wearing  a  dark  brown 
beard,  a  high-crowned  hat  of  fir  leaves, 
and  a  coat  of  tree-moss.  His  spouse  was 
Mielikki,  (gracioua,)  “  the  forest  hostess,” 
“  the  honey-rich  mother  of  the  forest.” 
Success  in  hunting  w'as  considered  in 
Finnland,  as  well  as  in  Greece,  to  depend 
on  the  favor  of  the  wood-gods.  Our 
readers  may  remember  the  allusion  in 
Theocritus  to  the  pelting  and  tearing  and 
nettle-stings  inflicted  on  Pan  by  the  un¬ 
successful  Arcadian  sportsman.  The  Fin¬ 
nish  system  was  more  refined  and  perhaps 
equally  effectual.  If  the  hunters  had  been 
fortunate,  Mielikki  w'as  described  in  their 
songs  as  gentle  and  beautiful, 

“  Fine  her  shift,  and  soft  her  kirtlc, 

With  her  lovely  locks  all  golden 

having  her  hands  glittering  with  golden 


I  ornaments,  wearing  garlands,  hair-bands, 

I  ear-rings,  all  of  gold,  with  pearls  on  her 
eyebrows,  and  blue  stockings  and  red 
shoe-strings  on  her  feet.  But  if  the  bag 
were  empty,  it  w'as  asserted  that  the  god¬ 
dess  was  a  hateful  and  hideous  being, 
clothed  in  rags  and  shod  with  grass. 

She  keeps  the  keys  of  the  treasury  in 
Tapiola,  her  husband’s  habitation,  and  her 
chest  of  liquid  honey  (the  food  of  all  the 
forest  deities)stands  on  a  golden  hillock 
ill  a  glade,  ^le  tired  hunter  often  prays 
for  a  drink  from  this  chest.  With  her 
husband,  children,  and  servants,  she 
watches  over  the  wild  beasts  and  herds  of 
cattle.  These  wood  deities  are  invaria¬ 
bly  represented  as  mild  and  gentle-hearted, 
doubtle.ss  because  they  were  all  females 
w'ith  the  exceptions  of  Tapio,  and  his  son 
Nyyrikki,  a  stately  youth,  who  employs 
himself  in  building  bridges  over  the 
morasses,  through  which  the  cattle  would 
otherwise  have  to  struggle  on  the  road  to 
the  summer  pastures,  and  in  cutting 
guide-marks  on  the  forest  trees,  lest 
hunteifi  should  lose  their  way  among  the 
woods  and  mountains.  This  latter  occu¬ 
pation  is  also  carried  on  by  the  little  Sima- 
Suu  (Ilonei/inouth,)  one  of  Tapio’s  maid¬ 
ens,  who  plays  besides  on  Sima-pilli, 
{Honeyflute  /)  and  in  one  of  the  runes  is 
implored  by  a  hunter  to  weaken  Mielikki 
w’ith  her  music,  that  the  goddess  might  lis¬ 
ten  to  his  prayers  for  success. 

The  forest-demons  are  few  in  number, 
but  strong  in  wickedness.  Their  chief, 
Iliisi,  is  the  Finnish  Devil.  lie  closely  re¬ 
sembles  the  Samoyedan  Parne, 

“An  evil  being,  who  dwells  [like  the  Italian 
Oreo]  deep  in  the  forest  and  pursues  men.  He 
has  only  three  fingers  on  each  hand ;  but  his 
fingers  are  furnished  with  sharp  nails,  where¬ 
with  he  rends  those  who  fall  into  his  power. 
He  devours  all  his  oficrings,  and  has  neither 
tent,  reindeer,  nor  clothes.  He  always  travels 
on  foot,  and  is  a  swift  runner.  He  has  no  wife, 
but  some  true  comrades,  who  always  associate 
with  him.” 

Iliisi  was  brought  into  the  world  along 
with  SyoejsBtasr,  from  whose  spittle  he 
formed  the  sn^e,  and  is  described  as 
immeasurably  strong  and  horrible.  He 
sends  the  sorest  pains  and  diseases  that 
afflict  mortals,  and  generally  assists  in  all 
the  evil  that  is  done  tliroughout  the  world. 
He  is  frecmently  identified,  with  Juntas 
(Judas?),  Piru,  (perhaps  the  old  Slavonic 
i*erun,  the  thunder-god,)  and  Lempo,  a 
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purely  Finnbh  word,  ori^nally  allotted  to 
the  representative  of  evil  in  its  most  com-  i 
prehensive  meaning.  His  name  has  in  ! 
modem  times  been  employed  to  express  ' 
the  Christian  hell,  just  as  Hades  ultimate- : 
ly  became  a  synonym  for  Erebus. 

Turning  from  the  external  world  to ! 
man  himself,  we  meet  with  some  gods ! 
whose  energies  find  a  field  only  within 
the  sphere  of  human  existence. 

“  These  deities,  however,  (says  Castren,)  have 
no  dealing  with  the  higher,  spiritual,  superscn- , 
sual  nature  of  man.  All  that  they  do  concerns 
man  solely  as  an  object  in  nature.  Wisdom  and  I 
law,  virtue  and  justice,  find  in  the  Finnish  ! 
mythology  no  protector  among  the  gods,  who  : 
trouble  themselves  only  about  the  temporal 
wants  of  humanity.” 

The  goddess  of  love  was  Sukkamieli,  I 
which  name  literally  means  stocking-  j 
lover :  1 

“  Stockings  (says  Castren,  with  amusing 
gravity)  are  soft  and  tender  things,  and /he  god- 1 
dess  of  love  was  so  called  because  she  interests 
herself  in  the  softest  and  tenderest  feelings  of 
the  heart” 

This  conception  is,  however,  as  modem 
as  it  is  puerile  ;  the  ancient  Finns’  love- 
deity  was  Lemno,  whom  we  have  already  | 
mentioned  as  iaentical  with  the  spirit  of 
evil ;  and  their  selection  of  him  was  | 
doubtless  due  to  their  way  of  looking 
on  love  as  a  wild  suffering,  w'hich  border¬ 
ed  on  madness,  and  was  excited  some  how 
by  an  evil  enchanter.  Sleep  Uni,  was,  as 
might  be  expected,  personified  as  a  friend¬ 
ly  and  gentle  deity.  The  lazy  Untamo 
was  the  god  of  dreams.  Munnu  cured  j 
diseases  of  the  eye ;  Lemmas,  a  female ' 
deity,  healed  wounds  and  assuaged  their  | 
psun.  The  most  singular  of  this  group 
was  Suonetar,  who  occupied  herself  in 
spinning  veins  and  sinews  wherewith  she  ' 
supplied  such  of  her  w'orshipers  as  stood 
in  need  of  her  surgical  md.  Other  deities 
connected  with  human  requirements  were 
the  Sinettaret  and  Kankahattaret,  the 
goddesses,  respectively,  of  dyeing  and , 
weaving.  Matka-Teppo  (  journey-Ste-  ■ 
phen)  was  the  road-god,  and  Aami  the ! 
guardian  of  hidden  treasure.  This  em¬ 
ployment  was  also  pursued  by  a  being 
called  Mammelainen,  whom  Renwall,  the  ' 
Finnish  lexicoprapher,  describes  as  “  fem- 
fna  maligna,  matrix  serpentis,  divitiamm 
subterraneamm  custos.”  Hence  it  ap.  > 


pears  that  the  idea  of  a  connection  be¬ 
tween  hoards  and  serpents,  so  frequent 
in  the  myths  of  the  Slaves  and  Germans, 
is  by  no  means  alien  to  the  popular  mind 
in  Finnland. 

In  nowise  are  the  inconsistencies  of 
man’s  practice  with  his  theories  more 
curiously  shown  than  in  the  customs  ex¬ 
isting  among  those  Finnish  tribes  who 
disbelieve  in  a  future  state,  and  neverthe¬ 
less  perform  various  ceremonies — such  as 
placing  in  or  upon  the  graves  of  the  de¬ 
ceased  food  and  clothing,  axes,  knives, 
kettles,  flint  and  steel,  sledges,  and 
spears,  which  evidence  their  practical  re¬ 
cognition  of  some  form  of  life  beyond  the 
tomb.  Some  Finnish  tribes — such  as  the 
Lapps,  incapable,  like  all  savages,  of  com¬ 
plete  abstraction  from  the  material — be¬ 
lieve  that  the  spirits  of  the  dead  are  fur¬ 
nished  with  new  bodies  strong  as  those 
which  they  have  animated  upon  earth ; 
while  others  consider  ghosts  as  invisible 
to  all  but  the  Shamans,  as  immaterial  to 
a  certain  extent,  (not  so  much  so  as  to  en¬ 
able  them  to  dispense  with  nourishment,) 
and  either  as  abiding  in  the  grave  or  the 
kingdom  of  the  dead,  or  else  as  wander¬ 
ing  through  the  darkness  and  storms  of 
night,  and  giving  signs  of  their  presence 
in  the  howling  of  the  wind,  the  rustling  of 
leaves,  the  crackling  of  tire,  etc.  All  the 
tribes,  however,  agree  in  considering  the 
dead  hostile  to  the  living,  in  regarding 
them  with  terror,  and  in  adopting  mea¬ 
sures  to  prevent  their  return  to  earth — 
such  as  casting  red-hot  stones  behind  their 
coffins,  surrounding  their  graves  with 
palings,  making  them  bribe-offerings,  or, 
finally,  invoking  the  aid  of  Shamanism. 

The  ancient  Finns,  however,  like  the 
Greeks  and  Norsemen,  w’cre  used  occa¬ 
sionally  to  crave  help  and  counsel  from 
the  dead.  Thus,  when  Va'inaemoinen 
needed  three  magic  words  in  order  to 
complete  the  boat  in  which  he  was  to  sail 
to  the  Virgin  of  Pohjola’s,  he  betook  him¬ 
self  to  the  grave  of  the  songful  giant,  Vi- 
punen,  roused  him  from  his  death-sleep, 
and  received  the  necessary  information. 
And  still  the  Shaman,  when  he  falls  into 
his  trance,  is  believed  to  wander  through 
the  subterranean  regions,  gaining  wisdom 
and  strength  from  his  converse  with  the 
departed. 

The  earliest  notion  of  the  Finnlanders 
with  regard  to  the  dead  was  that  they 
spent  their  shadow’v  existence  in  their 
graves,  over  which  the  god  Kalma 
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(corpse-smell)  presided,  with  his  evil 
daughter,  who  gave  the  serpent  its  poison¬ 
ous  gums.  Not  till  long  after  were  the 
dead  conceived  to  inhabit  Tuonela,  or 
Manula,  a  subterranean  kingdom,  ruled  by 
Tu6ni.  So  in  the  ancient  Latin  cosmolo¬ 
gy  there  was,  according  to  Mr.  Keightley, 
no  place  answering  to  the  Hellenic  Ere¬ 
bus.  Travelers  to  Manala  must  voyage 
over  nine  seas  and  a  half,  as  well  as  one 
river,  of  great  vehemence,  which  contains 
seething  whirlpools  and  a  perilous  water¬ 
fall. 

Like  the  Scandinavian  llelheira,  Tuonela 
was  deemed  .analogous  to  the  upper  world. 
The  sun  shone  there :  lan<l  and  water, 
forest  and  field,  gave  shelter  to  bears, 
pikes,  w'olv  es,  and  snakes.  Hut  the  forests 
were  gloomy,  the  waters  black  :  from  the 
grains  produced  by  the  corn-fields,  the 
serpent,  or  the  so-called  Tuoni  worm,  had 
taken  its  teeth.  The  ruler  of  this  region 
is  an  unyielding  and  merciless  old  man, 
with  three  fingers,  and  a  hat  hanging 
down  on  his  shoulders.  Like  Hades,  as 
originally  conceived,  Tuoni  is  described  as 
being  himself  the  leader  of  the  dead  to 
the  under-world,  as  well  as  their  guardian 
and  governor.  In  the  latter  capacities  he 
is  aided  by  his  wife,  a  hag  M’itli  hooked, 
iron-pointed  fingers  and  a  distorted  chin, 
and  called  in  the  runes,  ironically,  hyva5 
emointte,  {the  good  hostess^)  the  customary 
food  of  her  guests  being  frogs  and  ser¬ 
pents.  Tuonen  poik.a,“the  red-cheeked,” 
as  he  is  called  from  his  blood-thirstiness, 
is  the  son  and  assistant  of  this  hateful 
pair.  They  had  also  three  daughters,  the 
first  of  whom,  though  wicked,  black,  .and 
small,  is  memorable  as  having  once  exhi¬ 
bited  kindly  feeling,  when  she  vainly  ad¬ 
vised  VajinmmOinen  to  give  up  his  expedi¬ 
tion  to  the  under-world,  and  not  to  brave 
her  father’s  wrath.  Charon-like,  she  fer¬ 
ried  the  hero  across  the  river  of  Tuonela. 
The  black  and  eyeless  Loviatar,  the  sec¬ 
ond  daughter,  is  described  as  still  more 
hateful.  Impregn.ated  by  the  wind,  she 
brought  forth  the  spirits  of  our  nine  most 
fatal  ailments,  plague,  consumption,  etc. 
The  third  daughter  is  the  goddess  of  dis- 
ea-ses.*  Where  three  .arms  of  the  hell- 
river  meet,  a  rock  uprises,  called  Kipu- 
kivi,  or  Kipu-vuori,  beneath  which  the 


*  Tho  Pinna  regarded  almoat  all  dif>oase8  aa  evil 
spirits :  some  were  fortnless,  others  had  tho  shapes 
of  animals,  (for  example,  worms,)  tho  nine,  however, 
had  the  forma  of  men. 


spirits  of  all  diseases  are  imprisoned.  The 
goddess  sits  on  the  rock,  whirls  it  round 
like  a  millstone,  and  grinds  her  subjects 
until  they  escape  and  go  forth  to  torture 
mortals — a  singular  myth,  the  creator  of 
which  was,  jxjrnaps,  actuated  by  a  certain 
.analogy  between  the  fineness  of  flour-dust 
and  the  subtle  nature  of  morbific  influen¬ 
ces. 

The  idea  of  a  system  of  future  rewards 
and  punishments  seems  never  to  have  oc¬ 
curred  to  the  purely  Pagan  Finns ;  and 
the  tone  of  the  exhortation  delivered  by 
Vadiijcmoinen,  on  returning  from  the  ex¬ 
pedition  above  referred  to,  is  doubtless 
due  to  the  introduction  of  Christianity : 

“  In  the  course  of  your  existence 
Deal  not  ill,  O  sons  of  mortals. 

With  tho  men  whose  souls  are  sinless ; 
Leave  the  innocent  unharmed. 

Evil  are  tho  wages  paid  one 
In  the  household  of  Tuoni. 

There  is  set  the  couch  of  sinners ; 

There  the  bed  of  evil-doers  ; 

Under  stones  that  bum  forever, 

Under  blocks  of  glowing  granite, 

With  a  coverlet  of  serpents, 

Of  Tuoni’s  swarthy  reptiles.” 


Besides  the  gods  and  goddesses,  there 
were  various  spiritual  beings  in  whom  the 
Finns  believed.  The  Haltiat  we  h.ave  al¬ 
ready  mentioned  as  the  powers  presiding 
over  all  objects  in  nature.  The  Tonttu 
was  a  good-natured,  one-eyed  brownie,  or 
house-spirit.  He  was  held  in  high  honor, 
and  offerings  of  broth  were  made  to  him 
every  morning.  Putting  a  mare’s  collar 
on  your  neck,  .and  walking  nine  times 
round  tho  church,  was  a  sure  mode  of  at¬ 
tracting  one  to  jrour  house.  They  evi¬ 
dently  came  originally  from  Sweden, 
where  the  tomte  i  garden  is  still  believed 
in.  The  Para  also  originated  in  the  Sw'e- 
dish  Hja*ran,  or  Bare,  a  magical  three- 
legged  being,  manufactured  in  various 
ways,  and  which,  says  Castren,  attained 
life  and  motion  when  its  possessor,  cutting 
the  little  finger  of  his  left  hand,  let  three 
drops  of  blood  foil  on  it,  at  the  same  time 
pronouncing  the  proper  spell.  The  owner 
of  this  being,  by  fair  means  or  foul,  had 
had  alwavs  abundance  of  milk  and  cheese. 
The  MaaKiset  (maa,  earth)  are  the  dwarfs 
of  Finnland.  They  dwell  in  the  earth, 
under  trees,  stones,  and  thresholds. 
Though  infinitely  small,  and  invisible  to 
ordinary  mortals,  they  possess  human 
forms.  Their  tem|)ers  are  irritable,  and 
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they  punish  with  pimples,  ringworm,  and 
other  skin  diseases,  those  who  neglect 
them  at  bakings,  brewings,  and  entertain¬ 
ments  ;  who  enter  new  houses  without 
bowing  to  the  four  corners,  and  paying 
other  attentions  to  the  subterranean  in¬ 
habitants  ;  or  who  in  any  wise  happen  to 
pollute  their  habitations.  The  Kirkon- 
woeki  {church-folk)  are  little  misshapen 
beings,  who  dwell  in  churches  under  the 
altars.  When  their  wives  are  in  labor, 
they  richly  reward  any  female  Christian 
who  comes  and  relieves  the  sufferers  by 
laying  her  hand  upon  them. 

Various  beasts  and  birds  were  held 
sacred  by  the  Finns.  We  find  traces  of 
the  arctolatry,  or  bear-worship,  once  so 
widely  diffused  through  the  north.  Ohto, 
the  bear,  was  bom  near  the  sun  and  moon, 
on  the  shoulders  of  Otava,  and  nursed  by 
the  goddess  of  the  forest  in  a  cradle  slung 
by  a  band  of  gold  to  the  branch  of  a  bud¬ 
ding  fir-tree.  His  nurse  refused  to  give 
him  teeth  until  she  received  his  promise 
to  abstain  from  acts  of  violence.  Ohto, 
as  is  well  known,  frequently  breaks  this 
promise,  and  the  Finnish  hunters  have  ac¬ 
cordingly  been  able  to  reconcile  their  con¬ 
sciences  to  his  destruction.  II9  is  called 
the  Apple  of  the  Forest^  the  beautiful 
Honey-daw,  the  Pride  of  the  Thicket,  etc. 
Swift  dogs  were  the  offspring  of  the  West 
wind  (Ahava)  by  Penitar,  {ahcrwhdp^  a 
blind  W’oman  in  Pohjola,  just  as  Achilles’ 
horses,  Xanthos  and  Balios,  sprung  from 
Zephyros  and  the  harp^  l*odarge.  As  to 
birds,  the  eagle  according  to  some  tradi¬ 
tions,  the  wild  duck  according  to  others, 
took  part  in  the  creation  of  the  world. 
The  North-wind,  Puhuri,  the  father  of 
Pakkanen,  {frosty  sometimes,  like  the  Ed- 
dme  giant,  Hncsvelgr,  was  imaged  as  an 
eagle.  The  cuckoo,  also,  is  held  to  have 
fertilized  the  earth  by  his  song.  The 
didapper  is  deemed  sacred,  because  it 
foresees  and  proclaims  the  approach  of 
rain.  The  milky  way  is  called  linnunrata, 
bird-way,  probably  from  some  legend,  like 
those  of  the  Swedes  and  Slaves,  in  which 
liberated  souls  assume  the  forms  of  gray 
or  snowy  dovelets.  Among  insects,  the 
bees — the  loyal  Mmarum  volucres,  gath¬ 
ering  honey,  the  ijdfto  i6u)6f\  of  the  gods, 
from  flow'ers  and  trees,  as  poets  gain 
thought  from  all  things  fair  and  high — 
were  oT  course  regarded  as  sacred.*  The 


*  We  find  traces  of  this  reverence  for  beee  in  the 
popular  creeds  of  various  nations.  The  Welsh  tradi- 
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butterfly  (Ukon  koira,  Ukko'a  dog)  seems 
appropriated  to  the  ruler  of  heaven.  We 
may  observe  that  the  Bretons,  not  irre¬ 
verently,  call  butterflies  feathers  from,  the 
wings  of  God, 

In  the  department  of  inanimate  nature, 
certain  mountains,  rocks,  lakes,  rivers,  and 
springs  were  held  especially  holy.  Among 
trees,  too,  we  find  the  oak  —  the  dpvf 
vxpiKOfio^  — called  in  the  Halevala  puu 
jumalan,  God's  tree.  The  mountain-ash,  or 
row'an  tree,  {escidus  Jovi  sacra^  is  also, 
even  at  the  present  day,  regarded  w’ith 
reverence,  and  peasants  plant  it  gladly  by 
their  dwellings.*  The  sacred  trees  of  Finn- 
land,  like  many  excellent  persons  among 
ourselves,  were  by  no  means  insensible  to 
the  pleasure  of  witnessing  the  misfortunes 
of  those  who  become  skeptical  as  to  their 
divine  qualities ;  and  it  was  with  full  appre¬ 
ciation  of  this  truth  that  the  Pagan 
Tavastlanders,  (as  w'e  find  from  a  bull  of 
Gregory  IX.,)  martyrized  certain  of  their 
countrymen  w'ho  had  become  converts  to 
Christianity,  by  hunting  them  to  death 
round  the  trees  aforesaid. 

Having  now'  touched  on  all  that  the 
Finns  held  spiritual  or  sacred,  we  come  to 
consider  their  giants.  Respecting  these 
we  find  nothing  in  Castren’s  work,  and 
the  following  notices  are  gleaned  from 
Grimm’s  Teutonic  Mythology,  The  giants 
of  Finnland,  he  observes,  are  distinguished 
by  their  cunning  and  ferocity  from  the 
stupid,  good-natured  monsters  of  Ger¬ 
many  and  Scandinavia.  Soini,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  (w'ho  seems  to  be  the  same  as  Kuller- 
vo,  the  hero  of  the  raournfuUest  episode  of 
the  Kalevala,) 

“  when  three  days  old,  tore  his  swaddling-cloth 
asunder.  Sold  to  a  Karelian  smith,  he  was  told 
to  wait  on  a  child ;  but  he  tore  its  eyes  out, 
killed  it,  and  burnt  the  cradle.  His  master  then 
ordered  him  to  fence  the  fields  in ;  but  he  took 
entire  firs  and  pine  trees,  and  interwove  them 
with  serpents.  He  had  then  to  tend  the  herds : 


tion  is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable:  “The  origin 
of  bees  is  from  Paradise,  and  on  account  of  the  sin 
of  man  they  came  from  thence,  and  God  oonforred 
bis  blessing  upon  them ;  and  therefore  the  maas  can 
not  be  sung  without  the  wax.” — The  Gwentian 
Code,  ixviL,  Ancient  Laws  and  ItisHtutes  of  Wales, 
1841. 

*  Virgil  has : 

“jEscuIus  in  primis,  qtue  quantum  vertke  ad  auras 
.£therias,  tantumerodice  in  Tartara  tendit." 

In  the  west  of  Ireland  branches  of  the  mountain-ash 
are  sometimes  tic<l  round  chums,  to  keep  the  butter 
fh>m  being  witched  away 
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the  mistress  of  the  house,  however,  baked  a 
stone  in  his  bread,  [there  is  a  similar  incident 
in  an  Irish  legend.]  whereupon  Soini  was  so 
i^Tathful  th.it  he  brought  the  bears  and  wolves 
then*,  who  tore  her  leg  and  destroyed  the 
herds.” 

There  is  something  almost  toucliing  in 
this  old  gi.'intess’  recognition  of  the  cer¬ 
tain  triumph  of  mind  over  the  mere  size 
and  strength  of  her  kindred  : 

“A  giant-maiden  took  up  in  her  lap  a  horse, 
plowman,  and  plow.  She  brought  them  to  her 
mother  and  asked :  ‘  Mother,  what  tort  of  a  eha- 
fer  can  thli  be,  which  I  found  rooting  in  the 
earth  ?’  The  mother  said  :  ‘  Take  it  away,  my 
child ;  we  must  leave  this  land,  and  they  will 
dwell  here.’  ” 

"W e  have  still  to  describe  the  Finnish 
heroes  :  this  will  be  more  fully  done  when 
we  analyze  the  Kalevala,  which  is  princi¬ 
pally  occupied  with  their  achievements. 
We  have  also  to  exhibit  the  Finnish  cos¬ 
mogony.  This  we  have  deferred  till  now, 
inasmuch  as  some  traditions  assert  that 
the  world  was  entirely  created  by  the 
heroes,  and  all  agree  th.at  these  mythic 
personages  had  much  to  do  with  its  com¬ 
pleteness  and  beauty. 

In  general,  nations,  like  men,  have  had 
their  golden  age,  to  which,  on  attaining  a 
certain  maturity,  they  look  back  with 
pride  and  longing.  \Ve  all  have  been  in 
the  land  which  Poussin  thought  of  when 
he  carved  Et  in  Arcadid,  ego  upon  his 
shepherd’s  tomb  ;  we  all  h.ave  exulted  in 
the  remembrance  of  that  “  wild  freshness 
of  morning,”  for  which  an  Irish  singer 
yearned.  And  so  the  Finnish  tribes, 
whether  on  the  barren  steppes  of  Siberia 
or  among  the  moors  and  morasses  of  Suo¬ 
mi,  take  delight  in  repeating  runes  about 
tJieir  golden  age,  when  the  mill-grist  was 
gold,  the  oaks  dripjied  honey,  and  the 
rivers  tloived  with  milk ;  when  sickness 
and  famine  were  unknown  ;  W'hen  all  men 
were  God-fearing  and  juire,  wise,  large, 
(like  Hercules  and  Sigurdr,)  strong  and 
prosperous.  Then  lived  the  heroes  who 
have  now  quite  disappeared  from  the 
world.  They  ranked  between  gods  and 
men,  and  gained  their  glory  not  only  by 
their  valor  and  warlike  deeds,  but  also  by 
their  wisdom,  their  magical  power,  their 
skill  in  song,  and  their  dexterity  in  smiths’ 
work  and  other  handicrafts.  The  women, 
too,  of  this  race  excelled  in  strength  and 
bravery. 

As  to  the  origin  of  these  heroes,  the 


Esthonians  consider  them  the  sons  of  the 
Supreme  Deity,  begotten  before  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  the  world,  and  dwelling  with  their 
Father  in  his  heavenly  home.  The  Finns 
Proper,  however,  regard  V^inseraoinen 
and  Ilmarinen,  their  principal  heroes,  as 
the  offsj)ring  of  a  celestial  virgin  named 
Ilmatar,  impregnated  by  the  wind,*  when 
air,  {ibna,)  light,  and  water  were  the  only 
non-spiritual  existences.  And  now,  as  the 
Esthoni.an  and  Finnish  cosmogonic  myths 
are  mutually  illustrative,  we  shall  quote 
them  both,  and  first  the  Esthonian  : 

“  Vanns  issa  [the  Supreme  Being]  abode  in 
his  lofty  heaven  :  the  holy  sun  was  splendid  in 
his  hall.  He  had  created  the  heroes  in  order  to 
avail  himself  of  their  counsel,  their  art,  and 
their  strength.  The  eldest  among  them  was 
Vannemuine,  (Vseinaemoinen.)  (lod  had  created 
him  old,  with  gray  hair  and  beard,  and  had  en¬ 
dowed  him  with  the  wisdom  of  age ;  but  his 
heart  was  young,  and  he  possessed  the  gift  of 
poetry  and  song.  Vanna  issa  availed  himself  of 
the  hero’s  wise  advice,  and  when  cares  darken¬ 
ed  his  brow,  Vannemuine  played  before  him  on 
his  wondrous  harp,  and  sang  him  his  delightful 
songs.  The  second  hero  was  Ilmarine,  in  the 
prime  of  life  and  manly  strength,  with  wisdom 
on  his  forehead  and  meditation  in  his  eyes.  To 
him  the  gift  of  art  was  given.  The  third  was 
Laemmekune,  [the  Finnish  Lemminkminen,]  a 
sprightly  youth,  full  of  freaks,  ever  joyous,  and 
disposed  to  all  manner  of  wantonness.  Others, 
like  Vibboane,  the  strong  archer,  are  less  note¬ 
worthy,  All,  however,  regarded  themselves  as 
brothers,  and  the  Ancient  Father  called  them 
his  children.  Their  abode  was  Kalleve. 

‘‘Now  the  Ancient  Father  rose  up  before  the 
heroes,  and  said :  ‘  In  my  wisdom  have  I  deter¬ 
mined  to  create  the  world.’  The  heroes  were 
surprised,  and  looked  up  at  him,  and  said: 
‘What  thou  in  thy  wisdom  hast  determined, 
can  not  be  evil.’  And  whilst  they  slept,  ho 
made  the  world ;  and  when  they  awoke,  they 
rubbed  their  eyes  and  were  astonished  at  the 
work.  But  the  Ancient  Father  was  wearied 
with  the  toil  of  creating  the  world,  and  he  laid 
himself  down  to  rest.  Then  Ilmarine  took  a 
piece  of  his  best  steel,  and  hammered  it  out  into 
a  vault,  and  strained  this  like  a  tent  over  the 
earth, t  and  nailed  thereon  the  silver  stars  and 


*  Wo  now  see  the  contradictions  in  which  wo 
should  be  involved  were  we  to  hold  with  some  au¬ 
thors  that  the  heroes  were  the  sons  of  a  giant  Kale- 
v&  Their  abode,  Kalevala,  simply  means  Hero- 
home,  and  is  derived  from  kakva,  heroic,  cognate 
with  the  Turkisli  dlep.  hero. 

f  So  in  the  Kalevala,  Ilmarinen  is  said  to  have 
forged  the  heavenly  vault,  “  the  roof  of  the  breezes," 
so  well  that  neither  trace  of  tongs  nor  mark  of  ham¬ 
mer  was  perceptible  thereon.  Tliis,  however,  os 
Castr^n  suggest^  is  probably  only  a  rhetorical  mode 
of  expressing  the  hero's  great  skillfulnesa. 


\ 
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the  moon ;  and  from  the  Ancient  Father's  porch  I 
he  took  the  light,  and  fastened  it  to  the  tent 
with  a  marvelous  mechanism,  so  that  it  rose  | 
and  descended  of  itself  Full  of  gladness,  Van- 1 
nemuine  seized  his  harp,  and  clumted  a  song  of : 
exultation,  and  sprang  upon  the  earth ;  and  { 
the  singing-birds  followed  him ;  and  where  his 
bounding  foot  touched  the  earth,  flowers  bur¬ 
geoned  forth ;  and  where  ho  sang,  seated  on  a 
stone,  trees  grew  forth,  and  the  singing-birds 
perched  upon  them,  and  accompanied  his  song,  i 
And  Lsemmekune  roved  about,  rejoicing,  , 
through  the  woods  and  on  the  heights;  and 
Vibboane  tried  his  bow.  The  Ancient  Father 
was  wakened  by  the  noise,  and  marveled  how 
the  world  had  become  other  than  he  had  made 
it ;  and  he  said  to  the  heroes :  '  It  is  well,  my 
children,  I  had  created  the  world  a  rough  clod :  ; 
it  is  for  you  to  make  it  beautiful  And  soon 
will  I  people  the  world  with  all  manner  of 
beasts,  and  then  will  I  create  men  who  shall  j 
rule  the  world ;  but  man  I  will  make  feeble,  so  ! 
that  he  may  not  boast  of  his  strength.  And  I 
ye  shall  befriend  mankind,  and  mingle  with  ' 
them,  so  that  a  race  may  ari.se  that  sh^  not  so  I 
easily  succumb  to  evil ;  for  Evil  I  must  not  and  1 
can  not  destroy,  because  it  is  the  measure  and 
goad  of  Good.’  ”  | 

The  cosmoffonio  myth  of  the  Finns  ! 
Proper  is  less  Hebraic,  more  obscure,  and 
evidently  much  older.  The  notion  of  a 
mundane  egg,  with  its  power  of  self-de¬ 
velopment,  which  we  had  hitherto  con¬ 
ceived  peculiar  to  the  Hindu,  Chinese, 
Persian,  and  Phoenician  systems,*  has 
been  lost  b^  all  the  Ugri.an  tribes,  except 
the  Esthonians  and  the  Finns.  No  trace 
thereof  is  discoverable  among  the  neigh¬ 
boring  Slavonic  and  Scandinavian  popu¬ 
lations  ;  and  the  myth  may  fairly  be 
deemed  a  relic  of  the  earliest  Asiatic  life 
of  the  Ugrian  races.  It  is  contained  in 
the  first  rune  of  the  Kalevala  (2d  ed., 
Schiefner’s  translation,  vv.  103-288,)  and 
to  this  effect : 

“  Often  have  I  heard  them  saying. 

Oft  in  song  I've  heard  them  chanting : 

Singly  draw  the  nightt  anear  xu  ; 

Singly  dawn  the  dayt  upon  ut ; 

Singly  too  wa$  Vainatnoinen^ 

Speaker^  he,  of  epelU  forever. 

Bom  of  her  that  wot  hi*  mother. 

Her  the  Daughter  of  the  Breeze*. 

Virgin  was  the  Breezes'  Daughter, 


•  The  North- American  Indians  in  their  picture¬ 
writing,  represented  the  Great  Spirit  “as  an  egg, 
with  points  projecting  To  the  four  winds  of  the  hea¬ 
vens."  Bee  Mr.  Longfellow's  Song  of  Hiawatha, 
which  poem  seems  to  have  derived  style  as  well  as 
meter  from  the  German  or  Swedish  translation  of 
the  Kalevaia 


She,  fair  Daughter  of  Creation. 

Long  she  bore  her  lone  existence. 

All  the  time  her  life  unwedded. 

In  the  long  abode  of  breezes. 

On  the  level-beaten  regions. 

There  her  life  was  very  lonely. 

Void  of  pleasantness  her  being. 

Evermore  alone  to  tarry. 

Thus  in  maidenhood  to  dwell  there. 

In  the  long  abode  of  breezes. 

In  the  far-spread  desolation. 

Downwanl  then  the  maiden  floated. 

Sank  upon  the  waves  of  water. 

On  the  ridges  clear  of  ocean. 

On  the  dc.sert  far-extended. 

Then  a  storm-wind  'gan  to  gather, 

Fiercely  from  the  east  a  tempest. 

Drove  the  deep  to  savage  foaming. 

So  that  madly  leapt  the  billows. 

Then  the  sea-wind  rocked  the  maiden  : 
With  her  played  the  ocean-billow. 

On  the  azure  water-ridges. 

On  the  snowy -wreathed  brine-floods ; 

And  the  storm-wind  blew  her  pregnant. 

And  the  ocean  gave  her  fullness. 

Then  the  hardness  of  her  body. 

And  her  pregnancy  and  sorrow. 

Seven  hundred  years  she  suffered  ; 

Suffered  ages  nine  of  mortals — 

Still  the  child  unborn  remaineth. 

Forth  to  light  she  can  not  bring  him. 

As  the  Mother  of  the  Waters 
To  the  east  and  w'cst  she  swimmoth, 
Northwanl  now  and  now  to  southward, 

Ay,  to  all  the  sides  of  heaven. 

Anguished  by  the  storm-wind’s  offspring. 

By  her  body's  sore  affliction  : 

Still  the  bal>c  unborn  remaineth, 

Fortli  to  light  she  can  not  bring  him. 

Softly  then  to  weep  beginning. 

Mournful  words  the  maiden  speaketli : 

‘  Woe  is  me  so  evil-fated ! 

AVoe  is  me  that  I  have  wandered  ! 

What  a  waste  is  here  around  me  I 
Ah!  that  from  the  air  I  wended ! 

That  the  storm-wind  here  should  rock  me. 
That  the  billow  should  caress  me. 

On  the  wide-spread  ways  of  water. 

On  the  far  extended  brine-floods ! 

It  were  better  were  I  only 
Still  the  Virgin  of  the  Breezes, 

Than  to  reign  in  the»e  strange  regions 
As  the  Mother  of  the  Waters. 

Very  painful  here  is  motion. 

Here  my  life  is  cold  and  dreary. 

Thus  to  bide  within  the  billows. 

In  the  waters  thus  to  wander  I 
‘  Ukko,  thou,  the  god  above  me. 

Bearer,  thou,  of  all  the  heavens  ! 

Hither  come,  for  thou  art  needed. 

Hither  come,  for  now  I  call  thee ! 

Take  the  maiden  from  her  torment. 

From  her  sorrow  free  the  virgin  ! 

Come  forthwith,  and  hasten  hither. 

Hither  where  thy  love  is  longed  for  1' 

Little  time  had  gone  forever. 

Scarce  had  flown  away  a  moment, 
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Lo !  a  wild-duck  hastened  thither, 

Thither  flew  the  beauteous  birdie, 

Seeking  for  her  nest  a  station. 

Seeking  where  to  fix  her  dwelling. 

East  she  went,  and  then  to  westward ; 
Northwards  now  she  flies,  and  southward.s : 
No  such  place  can  the  discover. 

Not  the  very  vilest  station 
Where  her  nest  may  be  upbuilded, 

And  her  homestead  be  established. 

Flying  slowly,  gazing  round  her. 

Then  she  pondered  and  considered  : 

‘  If  I  have  my  house  in  storm-wind. 

If  my  dwelling  be  on  brine-floods,  * 
Soon  the  blast  will  break  my  dwelling. 

Fast  and  far  the  waves  will  bear  it* 

Then  the  Mother  of  the  Ocean, 

She,  fair  Daughter  of  the  Breezes, 

Raised  her  knees  from  out  the  billows. 
Raised  her  shoulders  from  the  brine-flood. 
Where  the  bird  a  nest  might  build  her. 
Where  she  might  remain  in  quiet. 

Then  the  beautiful  bird,  the  wild-duck. 
Sailing  slowly,  gazing  round  her. 

Sees  the  Water-mother’s  knee-cap 
On  the  azure  ocean-ridges : 

Takes  it  for  a  meadow-hillock. 

Deems  it  turf  so  fresh  and  dewy. 

Flying  thither,  long  she  hovers. 

Now  upon  the  knee  alighteth, 

Quickly  there  her  nest  she  buildeth, 

(lolden  eggs  therein  she  layeth  : 

Golden  eggs  a  good  half-dozen. 

But  the  seventh  egg  was  iron. 

On  the  eggs  she  bideth  brooding. 

Soon  she  wanns  the  maiden’s  knee-cap : 
Broods  one  day  and  then  another, 

Also  for  a  thirf  she  broodeth. 

Non’  the  Water- mother  marketh — 

She,  fair  Daughter  of  the  Breezes, 

Feels  that  it  is  growing  warmer, 

That  her  skin  is  being  heated — 

Now  she  thinks  her  knee  is  burning. 

And  that  all  her  veins  are  melting. 

Suddenly  her  knees  she  stirreth. 

Shakes  her  limbs  with  vehement  motion. 

Fall  the  eggs  within  the  water. 

Fall  within  the  floods  of  ocean  : 

’Neath  the  floods  they  break  in  pieces. 

And  they  dash  themselves  in  fragments ; 

And  the  pieces  in  the  water, 

Sunk  in  slime  they  do  not  pcri.sh. 

But  are  beautcouslv  transfigured. 

Fair  the  forms  of  all  the  fragments !” 

Here,  apparently,  occurs  an  omission, 
or  else  two  inconsistent  runes  have  been 
united.  Henceforward  only  one  egg  is 
mentioned. 

“  From  the  egg-shell’s  under  portion. 

See,  the  lower  earth-vault  groweth ! 

From  the  egg-shell’s  upper  section. 

See,  upsoars  the  arch  of  heaven  I 
All  the  egg  contains  of  yellow 
As  the  dear  sun  brightly  beameth : 


What  besides  is  white  within  it 
Softly  shines  the  moon  in  heaven  : 

What  within  the  egg  is  clearness 
All  becomes  the  stars  in  heaven : 

What  within  the  egg  is  darkness 
Changes  to  the  breezy  cloud-land. 

Fast  and  fast  the  time  is  flying  : 

On  and  on  the  years  go  over. 

By  the  young  sun’s  royal  radiance. 

By  the  young  moon’s  silver  shining  : 

Ever  swam  the  Water-mother, 

She,  fair  Daughter  of  the  Breezes, 

On  the  .slumber-silent  billows. 

On  the  misty  ocean-barrens. 

And  before  her  lay  the  brine-floods. 

And  behind,  the  light  of  heaven. 

Now,  when  nine  long  years  were  ending. 
Towards  the  tenth  return  of  summer. 

From  the  sea  her  head  she  heaveth. 

And  her  brow  from  out  the  billows. 

Now  beginneth  her  creation  ; 

Bringing-forth  she  now  commences 
On  the  ridges  clear  of  ocean. 

On  the  levels  wide  of  billows. 

Wheresoe’er  her  hand  she  raiseth. 

There  uprise  the  rocky  headlands : 

Where  upon  a  foot  she  pauseth, 

Ix>  I  the  fish-garths  fast  are  hollowed : 

Where  she  dives  beneath  the  water. 

Sink  the  darkling  sea-abysses. 

Wheresoe’er  her  hips  she  tumeth. 

There  appear  the  level  beaches : 

Where  her  steps  to  land  she  bendeth. 

There  come  forth  the  salmon  hollows ; 

Where  nigh  land  her  head  she  bringeth. 
Broadly  grow  the  bights  of  ocean. 

Further  yet  from  land  she  swimmetb. 
Rests  a  little  on  the  ridges ; 

Then  the  wild  sea-crags  she  fashions. 

Reefs  that  to  the  eye  are  hidden. 

Where  the  ships  are  often  shattered. 

Where  the  sailors’  lives  are  ended. 

Fashioned  now  are  all  the  islands ; 

In  the  sea  the  cliffs  are  root-fast ; 

Firmly  fixed  the  breezes’  pillars ; 

Field  and  plain  already  fashioned  ; 

Shining  stones  upon  uiem  scattered  ; 

Rocks  already  furrowed  finely  ; 

Itut  the  linger  Veeinamdinen 
Is  unborn,  and  lo  ahideth," 

No  power  save  his  ow’n  can  bring  him 
forth  to  the  light  for  which  he  longs.  Ilia 
mother  fails :  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  Ota- 
va,  the  greatest  of  material  beings,  fail  also. 
At  last,  strong  in  his  self-reliance,  this  fu¬ 
ture  poet,  sage,  and  warrior  liberates  him¬ 
self  ;  helps  to  clothe  the  earth  in  material 
beauty,  and  to  free  it  from  the  shadow  of 
its  early  rankness :  dwells  in  Kalevala, 
the  land  of  heroes ;  strives  for  the  hand 
of  a  beautiful  virgin,  but  fails,  though  for 
her  sake  he  descends  into  the  under¬ 
world,  and  afterward  dares  a  giant  in  his 
grave.  Nowise  disheartened,  he  builds 
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ships,  fashions  harps,  cures  diseases,  slays 
wild  beasts,  fills  the  soul  of  his  people 
with  song  and  wisdom.  Assisted  by  two 
other  heroes  he  successfully  warrays  Poh- 
jola,  the  land  of  mist  and  darkness — the 
Turan  of  the  Finnish  Iran — and, thereby 
establishes  forever  the  happiness  of  his 
coimtry.  At  last,  when  his  work  is  done,  j 
when  the  Virgin’s  child  is  crowned  the 
King  of  Kareha,  perceiving  that 

“The  old  order  changeth,  yielding  place  to 
new, 

And  God  fulfills  himself  in  many  ways, 

Lest  one  good  custom  should  corrupt  the 
world,” 

the  pagan  hero,  chanting  a  mystic  song, 
sails  away  to  an  island  between  earth  and  i 
heaven. 


I  “Then  the  aged  VsBinsBmoinen, 

1^  With  his  swollen  sails  resounding, 
I  In  his  shining  ship  of  copper, 

I  In  his  galley  made  of  metal. 

Sought  the  higher  earthly  regions 
And  the  lower  realms  of  heaven. 


“  There  his  galley  ^ned  the  haven ; 

There  abode  the  Ship  and  Hero : 

But  he  left  his  harp  behind  him. 

Left  his  music  sweet  in  Suomi,* 

For  the  people’s  joy  eternal — 

Nnble  song  for  sons  of  Finnland.” 

So  ends  the  Kahvcda^  together  with 
these  notes  on  the  mythology  of  the  an¬ 
cient  people  by  whom  that  poem  was  pro¬ 
duced. 

Macc  pa  cherpa. 


From  Chambers's  Jonrnal. 


THE  KING 

Never  had  the  position  of  a  king  pre-  i 
sented  so  hopeless  an  aspect  as  that  of 
Charles  VII.  of  France,  in  the  year  1456, 
two  years  before  his  deliverance  by  Joan 
of  Arc.  Almost  all  the  ports  and  fort¬ 
resses  in  the  hands  of  the  English,  an  army 
which  it  was  diflicult  to  maintain,  without 
allies,  an  empty  treasury,  and  no  prospect 
of  soon  again  being  able  to  fill  it — those 
were  the  circumstances  in  which  Charles 
found  himself,  when  one  day,  during  his 
sojourn  at  Bourges,  he  received  informa¬ 
tion  that  the  last  remains  of  his  army  had, 
in  the  preceding  night,  set  fire  to  their 
camp,  and  gone  over  to  the  enemy.  With 
the  defection  of  these  troops,  under  the 
command  of  the  Count  de  Richemont, 
Constable  of  France,  the  cause  of  Charles 
appeared  to  be  irretrievably  lost. 

Such  a  disaster  would  have  driven  any 
other  monarch  to  despair ;  but  Charles — 
who  received  the  intelligence  of  his  mis¬ 
fortune  just  as  he  was  engaged  with  his 
fiiyorite,  the  Marquis  de  Giac,  in  his  dar¬ 
ling  pastime  of  throwing  the  dice — merely 


^  ’  S  WORD. 

I  looked  up  with  a  slight  air  of  astonish¬ 
ment  at  the  officer  who  had  brought  him 
the  message,  and  asked  :  “  What !  are 
they  all  gone  ?” 

“  All,  sire.” 

“  Well,  Giac,  that  is  a  good  joke,”  said 
the  King,  laughing  and  turning  to  his  fa¬ 
vorite. 

“  Yes,  sire,”  answered  Giac ;  “  and  the 
misfortune  could  not  have  befallen  your 
Majesty  at  a  luckier  moment.” 

“  Why  so  ?” 

“  The  men,  sire,  had  arrears  of  i>ay  ow¬ 
ing  to  them,  and  the  treasury  is  empty.” 
At  tliis  moment  a  page  announcea  the 
Comte  de  Richemont,  Constable  of  France ; 
and  the  countenance  of  the  Marquis,  which 
had  hitherto  borne  an  expression  of  care¬ 
less  gayety,  instantly  changed  to  one  of 
extreme  seriousness,  and  his  face  turned 
deadly  pale. 

“  My  cousin  is  welcome !”  cried  the 
King,  at  the  same  time  looking  towards 


*  The  native  name  of  Fitmland. 
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the  officer,  who  was  still  waiting,  and  giv¬ 
ing  him  to  understand,  by  a  motion  of  the 
hand,  that  he  was  dismissed. 

“Well,  Giac?”  said  Charles,  in  a  tone 
of  wonderment,  as  his  favorite,  whilst  ex¬ 
pecting  the  entrance  of  the  Constable,  left 
the  dice-box  standing  untouched  before 
him  ;  “  the  throw  is  with  you.” 

“  Sire,”  stammered  Giac,  as  he  arose 
in  embarrassment  from  the  table. 

“  What  Ls  the  matter  ?” 

“Your  majesty  is  aware  that  the  Con¬ 
stable  is  not  friendly  towards  me.  As 
your  treasurer,  sire,  he  may  think  it  my 
fault  tiiat  the  deserting  troops  had  not  re¬ 
ceived  their  arrears  of  pay,  and  I  fear  he 
may  wish  to  be  revenged.” 

“  Xonsense,  Giac  !  Do  not  give  your¬ 
self  any  concern  on  that  account.  I,  your 
king,  will  protect  you.” 

“  But  circumstances  might  occur,  your 
Majesty - ”  said  theMarquis,trembIing. 

“There  is  nothing  to  fear.  You  have 
my  royal  word - ” 

Here  the  conversation  was  interrupted 
by  the  entrance  of  the  Constable. 

“Welcome,  good  cousin,  to  Bourges!” 
cried  Charles.  “  I  have  already  lieard 
what  has  taken  place  at  St.  Jacques  de 

Beuvron.  The  wicked  traitors ! -  But 

what  brings  you  to  me,  worthy  cousin  ?” 

“  I  am  come,  sire,”  answered  the  Count, 
“  to  return  to  you  my  sword  of  office,  as 
it  is  no  longer  able  to  restore  the  lost  con- 
dition  of  France.” 

“  Xot  so  hasty,  cousin  !”  cried  Charles, 
knitting  his  brows.  “  It  is  not  my  fault 
that  the  cowardly  mercenaries  have  left 
us.” 

“  It  is  not  sire,”  answered  the 

Constable,  proudly  and  with  emphasis. 

“  I  know,  I  know,”  s.aid  the  King. 
“  You  are  a  faithful  serv'ant.”  The  Count 
bowed  coldly. 

“When  I  received  the  constable’s  sword 
from  your  Majesty,”  said  he,  “  and  assem- 
ble<l  an  army  to  protect  your  throne,  I 
did  so  uj>on  one  condition  :  I  promised  to 
support  the  troops  at  my  own  cost  during 
a  period  of  four  weeks,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  they  were  to  be  paid  by  your  Majes¬ 
ty,  and  you  promisea  to  send  me  a  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  dollars  for  that  purj>ose.” 

“  Very  true,  cousin.” 

“  Four  months  have  elapsed  since  then ; 
I  kept  my  promise,  but  the  money  did 
not  arrive.  The  troops  refused  to  serve 
any  longer  without  pay.  I  entreated  and 
threatened,  but  without  avail :  the  trai¬ 


tors  deserted  secretly.  It  would  not  have 
happened,  sire,  if  you  had  kept  your  word 
as  well  as  I  kept  mine,  and  had  sent  the 
money  as  yon  promised.” 

“  WTiat  I”  cried  Charles,  rising  from  his 
seat,  and  pale  with  rage  ;  “  I  did  not  send 
the  money  ?” 

“  No,  sire.” 

“  No  ?  And  the  money  has  been  col¬ 
lected  from  the  country  for  the  purpose  1 
....  What  has  become  of  it  ?” 

“  Ask  the  Marquis  de  Giac,  your  Ma¬ 
jesty  :  perhaps  he  knows,”  answered  the 
Constable  coldly. 

The  Marquis,  who  had  hitherto  listened 
to  the  conversation  in  a  state  of  the  great¬ 
est  anxiety,  replied  to  the  King’s  ques¬ 
tion  : 

“  Sire,”  said  he,  “  out  of  the  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  the  Chevalier  d’Ange 
\vas  paid  the  bet  he  laid  with  your  Majes¬ 
ty  ;  and  the  rest  I  took  in  part-payment 
for  the  three  horses  I  had  brought  from 
Burgundy.” 

“  So  the  mone^  has  gone  for  a  bet  and 
three  horses !”  cried  the  Constable,  angrily 
turning  to  the  Marquis  :  “  you  are  truly 
an  excellent  treasurer !” 

“  Whether  I  am  so  or  not,”  answered 
the  Marquis  scornfully,  “  it  is  not  your 
business  to  decide.”  The  Constable  bit 
his  lip  without  making  any  reply,  and 
then  fell  on  one  knee  before  the  King,  and 
presented  his  sword. 

“  Here,  sire,”  s.aid  he,  “  is  my  sword 
back  .again.” 

“  No,  my  cousin,  we  will  not  accept  it,” 
cried  Cliarles  ;  “  for  we  know  none  more 
worthy  to  whom  W’e  can  confide  it.”  The 
Constable  appeared  to  consider  for  a  min¬ 
ute,  and  then,  with  a  side-glance  at  the 
Marquis : 

“  Since  you  command  it,  sire,”  said  he, 
“  I  will  retain  my  sword,  hoping  long  to 
wear  it  to  the  honor  of  my  king  and 
France ;  but  I  must  make  one  condition, 
which  I  hope  ^ou  will  grant  me.” 

“  Most  willingly,  cou.sin.” 

“  As  Constable  of  France,”  continued 
the  Count,  “  I  exercise  the  highest  juris¬ 
diction  within  the  provinces  confided  to 
me,  .as  well  as  within  the  district  of  the 
town  of  Bourges.” 

“  liight !” 

“  Allow  me  then,  sire,  to  make  use  of 
this  power ;  and  permit  that  the  same 
obedience  may  be  shown  to  me  that  would 
bo  shown  to  yourself.”  Charles  appeared 
for  a  moment  embarrassed,  and  then,  with 
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a  side-look  at  his  visibly  anxious  favorite:  I  which  enabled  him  to  meet  with  fortitude 
“  It  shall  be  so,  cousin,”  said  he,  “  but  inevitable  evils,  arose  courageously,  and 
with  one  stipulation :  you  must  answer  to  walking  up  to  the  Mayor  almost  with  an 
me  with  your  honor  for  the  safety  of  the  air  of  pride :  • 

head  of  the  Marquis  de  Giac.”  “  Let  me  hear  it !”  said  he.  “  But,  pray, 

“  I  answer  for  his  life,  sire,”  said  the  use  not  many  words.” 

Constable.  Then  turning  to  the  Mar-  “  As  you  command,”  replied  the  Mayor, 
quis :  bowing  low  as  he  spoke ;  and  then  he 

“  M^  Lord  Marquis,”  said  he,“  you  are  preceded  to  read,  with  all  the  pomposity 
my  prisoner.”  of  his  office,  as  follows  :  “  The  supreme 

administrator  of  the  laws  of  the  good  and 
A  few  hours  after  the  visit  of  the  Con-  true  city  of  Bourges  decrees,  according 
stable  to  King  Charles,  the  Marquis  de  to  right  and  conscience,  that  Arthur  Ph(D- 
Giac  was  a  prisoner  in  Bourges,  on  the  bus  Charles,  Marquis  de  Giac,  be  held 
charge  of  having  squandered  the  money  guilty  of  having  improperly  and  fraudu- 
belonging  to  the  royal  treasury.  This  at  lently  squandered  the  royal  treasure,  and 
least,  was  the  form  under  which  the  Con-  that  he  be  accordingly  attained  of  high 
stable  had  proposed  to  himself  to  retaliate  treason,  and  condemned  to  suffer  death 
upon  the  Marquis,  for  a  long  list  of  offenses  by  the  sword.” 

he  had  been  for  some  time  committirm  “  IIow  ?  Death  ?”  cried  the  prisoner, 
with  impunity,  feeling  himself  safe  unffer  more  in  anger  than  in  terror, 
the  especial  protection  of  the  King.  Tl\p  “  Allow  me  to  proceed,  my  Lord  Mar- 
prisoner  was  fully  aware  of  the  danger  of  quis  ;  I  have  not  yet  done,”  said  the  Ma- 
the  position  in  which  he  was  placed,  al-  yor  ;  and  he  read  on  :  “  In  consideration, 
though  the  word  of  the  King,  as  well  as  however,  of  its  having  pleased  his  Majesty, 
tliat  of  the  Constable,  was  undoubted  se-  our  most  gracious  king  and  master,  to 
curity  for  his  life.  But  are  there  not  pun-  pardon  with  his  own  royal  word  the  said 
ishments  infinitely  more  painful  than  Marquis  de  Giac,  and  to  grant  him  his 
death  ?  Are  there  not  tortures  insufficient  life,  so  shall  the  sentence  pronounced  upon 
to  destroy  the  thread  of  life,  yet  in  com-  him  be  commuted  and  changed  to  a  pe- 
parison  with  which  death  itself  would  be  nance ;  which  commutation,  however,  can 
a  boon  ?  And  what  was  there  to  hope  only  be  obtained  by  the  condemned  de- 
from  the  protection  of  a  weak  and  frivo-  daring  in  his  own  handwriting  that  he  is 
lous  King,  at  the  time  when  the  will  of  the  willing  to  undergo  the  sentence  of  death. 
Constable  was  of  greater  weight  than  that  and  to  renounce  the  favor  of  the  royal 
of  his  master  ?  pardon  offered  him.” 

Giving  himself  up  to  these  reflections,  “  And  what  is  the  penance  which  I  am 
his  head  resting  on  his  two  hands,  the  to  prefer  to  death — in  Avh.at  does  it  con- 
Marquis  sat  in  a  corner  of  his  dark  and  sist?”  asked  the  prisoner,  turning  pale, 
dismal  prison,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  “  It  is  as  follows,”  said  the  Mayor, 
messenger  who  was  to  make  known  to  reading  further :  “  That  Arthur  Phojbus 

him  his  fate  ;  for  in  those  days  no  length-  Charles,  Marquis  de  Giac,  shall  bind  him- 
ened  process  was  necessary  for  the  con-  self  to  put  to  death  with  the  sword  to- 
demnation  of  one  who  had  fallen  under  morrow  morning  before  sunrise,  in  the  open 
the  displeasure  of  the  Constable.  It  was,  market-place  of  Bourges,  one  of  the  crim- 
therefore,  that  same  evening  that  the  door  inals  at  present  convicted  of  murder.” 
of  the  prison  opened,  and  the  Mayor  of  Uttering  a  cry  of  rage  and  horror,  the 
Bourges,  attended  by  two  sheriffs,  ap-  prisoner  sank  on  the  bench  of  his  cell,  and 
jieared  before  the  Marquis.  A  long  roll  of  the  door  immediately  closed  upon  the  re- 
paper  in  the  hand  of  the  former  announced  tiring  Mayor  and  his  attendants, 
to  him  that  his  fate  was  decided.  When  we  consider  the  degradation  at- 

“  My  Lord  Manpiis  de  Giac,”  said  the  tached  to  the  office  of  public  executioner 
Mayor,  after  clearing  his  throat,  and  un-  in  the  middle  ages,  the  contempt  in  which 
rolling  the  paper,  “  draw  near,  and  hear  the  man  who  filled  it  was  held,  and  his 
the  sentence  wnich  the  good  city  of  Bour-  low  position  in  a  civil  community,  wo 
ges,  according  to  right  and  conscience,  shall  be  able  to  form  some  idea  of  the  ro- 
passcs  upon  you.”  fined  cruelty  contained  in  the  so-called 

The  prisoner,  by  nature  not  timid,  and  penance  inflicted  on  the  Marquis  de  Giac. 
endowed  with  a  certiun  strength  of  soul  To  come  in  contact,  even  in  the  remotest 
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degree,  with  that  administrator  of  crim¬ 
inal  justice,  was  held  to  be  a  disgrace 
which  not  even  the  royal  authority  was 
sufficient  entirely  to  obliterate  ;  and  the 
meanest  citizen  would  have  preferred 
death  to  that  act  which  the  authorities  of 
Bourges  had  imposed,  under  the  name  of 
a  penance,  upon  a  man  of  ancient  and  hon¬ 
orable  race,  and  one  who  had  long  stood 
high  in  the  favor  of  a  crowned  head. 

At  the  dawn  of  day,  on  the  15th  of 
Juno,  1456,  an  agitation  be^an  on  the  mar¬ 
ket-place  of  Bourges,  which  announced 
that  something,  as  unusual  as  it  was  im¬ 
portant,  was  about  to  take  place.  Out  of 
all  the  houses,  streets,  and  alleys  streamed 
men  and  women  of  all  ages,  who  assem¬ 
bled  round  a  circle  marked  out  with  posts 
in  the  middle  of  the  market-place,  the  en¬ 
trance  to  which  was  strongly  guarded  by 
well-armed  soldiers.  Although  the  morn¬ 
ing  twilight  did  not  afford  a  clear  sight  of 
what  was  prepared  upon  the  inclosed 
spot,  still  there  was  a  general  idea  of  what 
was  to  follow,  and  those  that  stood  near¬ 
est  could  discern  a  lightly  erected  stage, 
the  sight  of  which  left  no  doubt  as  to  its 
object.  It  w.as  a  scaffold,  which  awaited 
its  victim. 

The  expectation  and  the  interest  de¬ 
picted  on  the  countenances  of  the  con¬ 
stantly  increasing  mass,  was  very  decidedly 
different  from  that  which  was  usually  o^ 
served  on  like  occasions.  This  difference 
had  its  rise  in  the  circumstance  that  the 
present  occasion  was  not  one  of  a  common 
execution,  but,  as  was  already  knoivn  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Bourges,  an  example  of 
the  .administration  of  justice  hitherto  al¬ 
together  without  precedent.  Besides 
this,  the  unusual  time  of  day,  as  well  as 
the  place,  contributed  much  to  lend  so¬ 
lemnity  to  the  whole  ;  for  a  gallows  had 
never  before  been  known  to  be  erected 
within  the  precincts  of  the  dwelling-houses 
of  the  citizens  of  Bourges ;  and  added  to 
this,  the  sword  of  justice  was  now  to  be 
seen  in  the  hand  of  a  man  who,  although 
he  had  not  been  particularly  beloved  by 
the  people,  had  at  least  always  becu  looked 
up  to  by  tliem  with  respect. 

As  at  length,  during  the  continuation 
of  that  rustling  and  confused  noise  which 
is  inseparable  even  from  a  silent  multitude, 
the  daylight  increased  by  degrees,  and 
announced  the  apj>roaohiiig  rising  of  the 
sun  in  the  east,  a  ueep  and  awful  stillness 
suddenly  prevailed.  Through  a  passage 
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formed  by  the  crowd,  a  picket  of  soldiers 
approached  the  fatal  ring ;  surrounded  by 
these  soldiers  was  a  miserable  c.art,  in 
which  sat  the  executioner,  and  by  his 
side  a  haggard-looking  man,  who  was 
evidently  about  to  suffer  the  death  of  a 
malefactor. 

At  a  little  distance  from  the  cart,  follow’- 
ed  a  clergyman,  accompanied  by  a  man, 
whose  face  was  perfectly  pale,  but  whose 
carriage  was  firm  and  proud,  and  his  as¬ 
pect  imposing.  Ilis  dress,  richly  embroi¬ 
dered  with  gold,  but  to  which  the  armor¬ 
ial  ornaments  were  nevertheless  wanting, 
showed  him  to  be  of  high  rank.  It  was 
the  Marquis  de  Giac.  When  he  appeared, 
a  suppressed  exclamation  of  sympathy  ran 
through  the  crowd. 

In  the  mean  time  five  members  of  the 
judicial  body  of  Bourges  had  approached 
the  scaffold  from  an  opposite  direction, 
and  after  laying  several  rolls  of  paper 
down  upon  a  table,  awaited  earnestly  and 
silently  the  approach  of  the  condemned. 
A  few  moments  after,  the  victims  appeared 
upon  the  place  of  execution.  The  clergy¬ 
man  drew  near  to  the  culprit  W'ho  had 
been  convicted  of  murder,  prayed  with 
him  for  a  short  time,  and  then  led  him  to 
the  fatal  seat ;  after  which,  amidst  the 
breathless  stillness  which  prev.ailcd,  the 
senior  of  the  five  judicial  officers  preceded 
to  read  aloud,  first  the  sentence  of  the 
murderer,  and  then  that  of  the  Marquis 
dc  Giac,  to  whom  he  turned  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  with  these  words : 

“  I  demand  of  you,  Arthus  PhoebuB 
Charles,  Marquis  de  Giac,  whether  you 
are  willing,  under  your  own  handwriting 
and  signature,  to  give  yourself  up  to  the 
roy.al  mercy,  and  thus  escape  the  sentence 
of  death  which  h.angs  over  you  ?” 

“No,”  answered  the  Marquis,  in  a  finn 
voice. 

“  Then,”  continued  the  officer  of  justice, 
“  you  will  have  to  iierform  the  penance 
imposed  on  you,  and  do  the  p.art  of  exe¬ 
cutioner  to  the  delinquent  who  has  been 
adjudged  to  suffer  death  at  the  liands  of 
the  headsman.” 

Saying  this,  he  made  a  sign  to  the  exe¬ 
cutioner,  who  drew  from  under  his  cloak 
a  sword,  which  he  presented  to  the  Mar¬ 
quis  do  Giac. 

An  indescribable  expression  of  anxiety 
was  depicted  on  every  countenance.  After 
a  short  pause,  the  Marquis,  pale  as  death, 
seixod  the  sword  with  a  firm  grasp,  bared 

his  right  arm,  and -  A  shriek  o(  bor- 
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ror  burst  from  the  crowd — he  had  cut  off  hand  with  which  to  perform  the  duty  of 
his  right  hand  by  a  desperate  stroke  of  executioner - 

the  weapon  which  he  held  in  his  left.  He  could  say  no  more,  but  fell  fainting 

Returning  the  sword  to  the  executioner,  from  loss  of  blood, 
and  turning  to  the  judicial  authorities,  Before  the  exi)iration  of  an  hour,  the 
^  whilst  the  blood  streamed  from  his  arm.  Marquis  received  the  pardon  of  the  Con- 
he  said :  “  Go,  tell  the  Constable,  gentle-  stable,  who  admired  courage  still  more 
men,  that  the  Marquis  de  Giac  has  no  than  he  hated  political  crime.* 


MISS  TALBOT’S  LETTER  TO 


You  are  heartily  welcome,  my  dear 
little  cousin, into  this imquict world;  long 
may  you  continue  in  it,  in  all  the  happi¬ 
ness  it  can  give,  and  bestow  enough  on 
all  your  friends  to  answer  fully  the  impa¬ 
tience  with  which  you  have  been  ex¬ 
pected.  May  you  grow  up  to  have  every 
accomplishment  that  your  good  friend,  the 
Bishop  of  Derry,  can  already  imagine  in 
you ;  and  in  the  mean  time  may  you  have 
a  nurse  with  a  tunable  voice,  that  may 
not  talk  an  immoderate  deal  of  nonsense 
to  you.  Y ou  are  at  present,  my  dear,  in 
a  very  philosophical  disposition ;  the 
gayeties  and  follies  of  life  have  no  attrac¬ 
tion  for  you,  its  sorrows  you  kindly  com¬ 
miserate!  but,  however,  do  not  suffer 
them  to  disturb  your  slumbers,  and  find 
charius  in  nothing  but  harmony  and  re¬ 
pose.  You  have  as  yet  contracted  no 
partialities,  are  entirely  ignorant  of  party 
distinctions,  and  look  with  a  perfect  indif¬ 
ference  on  all  human  splendor.  You  have 
an  absolute  dislike  <b  the  vanities  of  dress ; 
and  are  likely  for  many  months  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  Bishop  of  Bristol’s  first  rule  of 
conversation.  Silence  ;  though  tempted  to 
transgress  it  b^  the  novelty  and  strange¬ 
ness  of  all  objects  round  you.  As  you 
advance  further  in  life,  this  philosophical 
temper  will  by  decrees  wear  off :  the  first 
object  of  your  admiration  will  probably 
be  the  candle,  and  thence  (as  we  all  of  us 
do)  you  will  contract  a  taste  for  the  gaudy 
and  the  glaring,  without  making  one 
moral  reflection  upon  the  danger  of  such 
false  admiration,  as  leads  people  many  a 
time  to  burn  their  fingers.  You  will  then 
begin  to  show  great  partiality  for  some 

*  From  Miss  Talbot  to  a  new-born  child,  daughter 
ef  Mr.  John  Tblbot,  eon  the  Lord  Chancellor. 
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j  very  good  aunts,  who  will  contribute  all 
I  they  can  towards  spoiling  you ;  but  you 
'  will  be  equally  fond  of  an  excellent  mam¬ 
ma,  who  will  teach  you,  by  her  example, 
all  sorts  of  good  qualities;  only  let  mo 
warn  you  of  one  thing,  my  dear,  and  that 
is,  not  to  learn  of  her  to  have  such  an  im¬ 
moderate  love  of  home,  as  is  quite  con¬ 
trary  to  all  the  privileges  of  this  polite 
age,  and  to  give  up  so  entirely  all  those 
pretty  graces  of  whim,  flutter,  and  affecta¬ 
tion,  which  so  many  charitable  poets  have 
declared  to  be  the  prerogative  of  our  sex : 
O  my  poor  cousin !  to  what  purpose  will 
you  boast  this  prerogative,  when  your 
nurse  tells  you,  with  a  pious  care  to  sow 
the  seeds  of  jealousy  and  emulation  as 
early  as  possible,  that  you  have  a  fine  little 
brother  come  to  put  your  nose  out  of 
joint  ?  There  will  be  nothing  to  bo  done 
then  but  to  be  mighty  good,  and  prove 
what,  believe  me,  ailmits  of  very  little 
dispute,  (though  it  has  occasioned*  abun¬ 
dance,)  that  M'e  girls,  however  people 
give  themselves  airs  of  being  disap 

Eointed,  are  by  no  means  to  lie  despised  ; 

ut  the  men  unenvied  shine  in  public ;  it 
is  we  must  make  their  homes  delightful  to 
them ;  and  if  they  provoke  us,  no  less  un¬ 
comfortable.  I  do  not  expect  you  to  an¬ 
swer  this  letter  yet  awhile ;  but,  as  I  dare 
say  you  have  the  greatest  interest  with 
your  papa,  will  beg  you  to  prevail  upon 
him  that  we  may  know  by  a  line  (be¬ 
fore  his  time  is  engrossed  by  another 
secret  committee)  that  you  and  vour 
mamma  are  well.  In  the  mean  time,  t  will 
only  assure  you,  that  all  here  rejoice  in 
your  existence  extremely,  and  that  I  am, 
my  very  young  correspondent,  most  af¬ 
fectionately  yours,  etc.’ 

*  From  the  German  of  .Schubar. 
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BIOGRAPHIES  OF  DISTINGUISHED  SCIENTIFIC  MEN.* 


Scientific  men  are  so  prominently  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  discovery  of  natural 
agencies  and  phenomena,  and  the  promul¬ 
gation  of  physical  truths,  that  wnen  re¬ 
viewing  tneir  lives  we  are  apt  to  forget 
their  individual  characters,  and  are  com¬ 
paratively  indifferent  to  the  manner  in 
which  they  performed  those  duties  com¬ 
mon  to  every  member  of  society.  It  is 
true  that  a  class  of  special  duties  rise  out 
of  the  pursuits  in  which  a  man  is  engaged, 
and  we  are  so  critical  in  our  judgment  of 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  performed 
as  to  bo  comparatively  indifferent  to  his 
behavior  in  the  incidental  positions  of 
life,  if  the  code  of  morals  be  not  broken, 
and  his  character  be  unstained  by  selfish¬ 
ness  and  an  indifference  to  the  welfare  of 
those  who  have  a  claim  on  his  affections. 
If  a  man  be  a  lover  of  natural  science, 
we  follow  his  wanderings,  participate  in 
his  research,  and  revel  in  the  scenery  to 
which  he  introduces  us,  without  inquiring 
whether  he  is  employing  his  talents  in  the 
best  way,  or  whether  he  may  not  be  ne¬ 
glecting  some  imperative  duty.  If  he  be 
a  physicist,  we  do  not  tire  of  watching 
his  experiments,  and  when  his  calculations 
intimate  the  correctness  of  his  conjec¬ 
tures  relative  to  some  physical  law,  or  to 
its  exhibition  in  a  previously  unobserved 
phenomenon,  we  participate  in  his  joy 
without  asking  whether  such  a  mind  might 
not  have  been  more  usefully  employed  in 
the  resolution  of  some  great  social  ques¬ 
tion,  or  whether  the  rectification  of  a  pub¬ 
lic  wrong-doin^f,  or  the  establishment  of 
a  better  principle  of  government  in  a 
prison,  a  poor-house,  or  a  state,  would 
not  have  been  more  honorable  to  him,  and 
more  beneficial  to  his  neighbor. 

The  biographies  of  scientific  men,  how¬ 
ever,  are  too  often  avoided  by  the  read¬ 
ing  public  as  though  they  were  literary 

*  Biographies  of  Distinguished  Scientific  Men.  By 
Francois  Arago.  Translatod  by  Admiral  W.  U. 
Smyth,  D.C.L.,  F-R-S^  the  Rot.  Badon  Powoll,  M.A., 
F.iLs.,  and  Robort  Grant,  M.A.,  F.R.S.  London : 
Longmaa  A  Co.  1857. 


deserts  where  human  affections  can  find 
no  object  for  their  sympathy.  Research, 
discovery,  and  the  applause  of  academies, 
we  are  told,  engross  the  thoughts  of  the 
man  of  science,  and  separate  him  from  the 
habits  and  feelings  of  his  neighbors  and 
kindred.  His  name  is  honorably  associ¬ 
ated  with  scientific  journals  and  unintel¬ 
ligible  pages  of  learned  phraseology,  mys¬ 
tic  emblems,  and  cabalistic  formulae,  but 
has  no  place  in  the  discussion  of  social 
affairs,  and  questions  of  political  moment. 
If  the  popular  notion  of  the  history  and 
character  of  eminent  scientific  men  could 
be  trusted,  we  might  write  a  brief  de¬ 
scription  applicable  to  them  as  a  class.  Po¬ 
verty  of  birth,  the  opposition  of  parents, 
struggles  for  existence,  seclusion  from  the 
world,  accumulation  of  knowledge,  great 
discoveries,  renown,  poverty,  and  a  ne¬ 
glected  grave — such  would  be  the  table  of 
contents  descriptive  of  the  lives  of  all. 
A  scientific  man  in  the  opinion  of  the 
world  is  one  who  refuses  to  conform  to 
the  conventionalities  of  society,  rejects  its 
enticements,  and  is  indifferent  to  its 
scorn — one  who  lives  out  of  the  area  of 
the  amenities  of  life,  too  wise  to  be  loved, 
too  poor  to  be  respected.  Can  he  be 
thought  capable  of  the  ordinary  pursuits 
of  life  who  voluntarily  abandons  that  hope 
of  wealth  which  maddens  the  life  of  other 
men,  and  follows  that  which  other  men 
despise?  We  know  a  man  of  science 
who  spends  every  night  in  looking 
through  a  strange  combination  of  mirrors 
and  lenses,  constructed  by  his  own  hands, 
aud  is  as  anxious  at  his  work  as  if  all 
mankind  had  an  irrepressible  longing  to 
explore  the  stellar  spaces,  and,  like  the 
unfortunate,  were  oppressed  by  the  idea 
that  some  distant  place  might  he  found 
where  th^  could  shake  oft*  care  and  be 
happy.  Till  light  stealthily  creeps  from 
the  east,  and  covers  the  sky  with  an  im¬ 
penetrable  luminosity,  the  enthusiastic 
observer  keeps  his  vigil  in  the  silence  of 
the  awful  heavens,  as  once  the  watchful 
eye  rested  on  the  serene  summit  of  Simu 
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before  the  cloud  covered  it,  and  the  voice 
of  God  was  heard.  Another  is  seen 
playing  with  sunbeams,  turning  them 
through  prisms,  reflecting  them  from  mir¬ 
rors,  watching  their  courses,  measuring 
the  angles  of  their  incidents  and  refrac¬ 
tion,  breaking  white  light  into  colored 
rays,  and  ensnaring  them  in  the  net-work 
of  geometry.  A  third  is  more  hazard¬ 
ously  occupied  in  drawing  tow'ards  him 
the  active  agency  of  a  thunder-storm  from 
a  black  surcharged  cloud,  or  e.Ktracting 
the  same  potent  force  from  drops  of  wa¬ 
ter  that  he  may  discover  the  motive  ener- 
ies  of  nature,  or  apply  them  to  some 
oubtful  purpose  which  he  considers  an 
object  of  utility.  What  have  such  men 
to  do  with  the  engrossing  interests  of 
commerce,  the  jealousies  of  competition, 
the  contentions  of  social  politics,  or  the 
movements  of  the  national  w'ill  ? 

It  is  not  our  intention,  at  present,  to 
discuss  the  compatibility  of  scientific  pur¬ 
suits  and  an  active  interest  in,  and  per¬ 
formance  of,  social  duties  and  commercial 
engagements,  nor  shall  we  long  dwell 
upon  the  question,  whether  the  possession 
of  scientific  knowledge  is  an  impediment 
to  the  performance  of  those  duties  and  ser¬ 
vices  which  the  state  has  a  right  to  de¬ 
mand  of  every  citizen.  The  volume  be¬ 
fore  us  proves  by  examples,  that  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  be  eminently  successful  in  the 
prosecution  of  science  without  neglecting 
the  ordinary  duties  of  life  or  the  claims  of 
country.  Six  of  the  nine  celebrated  men 
of  science  whose  biographies  are  con¬ 
tained  in  this  volume,  were  Frenchmen, 
living  in  the  times  of  the  Republic  and 
Empire  —  servants  *of  the  state,  filling 
efficiently  stations  of  public  trust,  and 
acting  with  more  than  average  ability 
and  self-denial.  They  were  men  who, 
while  they  pursued  the  most  occult 
subjects  of  scientific  research,  were,  for 
good  or  evil,  foremost  in  the  political 
movements  of  their  age,  lovers  of  free¬ 
dom  who  suffered  with  their  country, 
while  they  strove  to  protect  her  from 
anarchy  by  a  prudent  and  courageous  op¬ 
position  to  the  lawless  impatience  and 
wrong-doing  of  a  debased  populace.  A 
brief  relation  of  some  of  the  events  in 
their  lives  will  prove  the  accuracy  of  this 
assertion,  and  appropriately  introduce  a 
few  remarks  upon  the  progress,  in  their 
times,  of  at  least  one  of  the  sciences  they 
cultivated. 

Silvmn  Bailly,  the  pupil  and  friend  of 


the  Abbe  Lacaille,  and  a  member  of  the 
French  Academy  of  Sciences,  is  best 
known  to  the  English  public  as  the  author 
of  a  voluminous  history  of  astronomy, 
which,  in  spite  of  many  fanciful  and 
absurd  hypotheses,  and  an  omnivorous 
credulity,  frequently  allied  with  religious 
skepticism,  has  a  merit  sufficient  to  re¬ 
deem  in  part  its  follies.  His  ability  as  a 
man  of  science  was  not  more  highly  es¬ 
teemed  by  his  contemporaries,  than  his 
character  as  a  politician ;  but  as  in  one 
capacity  he  was  loaded  with  honors,  so  in 
the  other  he  suffered  the  unmitigated 
penalty  of  being  the  favorite  of  a  fickle 
populace.  It  is  a  painful  spectacle  to  see 
such  a  man  draw’n  into  the  vortex  of  a  san¬ 
guinary  revolution,  for  his  sympathies 
were  with  honorable  and  benevolent  acts, 
and  his  ambition  was  confined  to  the  dis¬ 
tinctions  he  w'on  by  his  intelligence  and 
learning.  When  offered  a  decoration  and 
title  of  nobility  by  the  government  of  Louis 
XVI.,  he  made  this  proud  reply :  “  I  thank 
jrou,  but  he  who  has  the  honor  of  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  three  principal  academies  of 
France  is  sufficiently  decorated — suffi¬ 
ciently  noble  in  the  eyes  of  rational 
men  ;  a  cordon  or  a  title  could  add  no¬ 
thing  to  him.”  This  man,  who  was  the 
son  of  the  keeper  of  the  King’s  pictures, 
valued  his  science  and  its  honors  more 
than  the  titles  kings  give  ;  but  he  could 
refuse  no  invitation,  whatever  its  danger, 
when  society  demanded  his  time.  When 
Laplace,  Lavoisier,  Coulomb,  and  other 
members  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
were  appointed  to  investigate  the  charges 
made  against  the  administration  of  the 
Hotel  Uieu,  the  great  hospital  of  Paris, 
Bailly  was  elected  secretary  to  the  com¬ 
mission  ;  and  a  fitting  choice  it  was,  for 
he  had  a  cool  head,  a  warm  heart,  and  a 
ready  pen.  With  a  stem  and  indignant 
energy  he  described  the  horrors  of  that 
lazaretto  and  slaughter-house,  and  by  his 
successful  struggle  with  the  abuses  he 
witnessed,  proved  how  little  the  benevo¬ 
lent  feelings  had  suffered  from  the  severe 
exercise  of  the  intellect  in  the  application 
of  mathematical  science  to  astronomical 
phenomena.  In  the  great  hospital  of  Paris, 
which  would  have  been  pointed  to  as  the 
evidence  of  the  civilization  of  France,  the 
diseased,  the  dying,  and  the  dead  were 
lying  side  by  side,  and  in  the  small¬ 
pox  ward,  six  men  or  eight  children  were 
packed  in  the  same  bed.  Operations  were 
performed  in  the  presence  of  men  who,  in 
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a  similar  condition,  were  only  waiting  the 
flight  of  a  few  hours  or  a  few  minutes  to 
submit  themselves  to  the  same  torture. 
The  appeals  of  Bailly,  aided  by  the  tacit 
authority  of  the  men  of  science  with 
whom  he  was  associated,  at  Last  lifted  the 
arm  of  power,  overc.ame  the  resistance  of 
custom,  held  up  to  scorn  the  habitual  in¬ 
sensibility  to  suffering,  and  established  a 
decent  and  beneficent  order  in  .an  institu¬ 
tion  which  had  before  rather  aggravated 
than  relieved  the  sufferings  of  the  di8e.ased 
poor. 

In  the  convocation  of  the  States-Gen- 
eral,  Bailly  took  his  seat  as  first  deputy 
of  Paris,  and  w’as  afterwards  elected  pre¬ 
sident  of  the  six  hundred  deputies  of  the 
communes.  Not  many  days  after  the 
destruction  of  the  B.ostile,  he  was  chosen 
mayor  of  Paris,  and  for  tw'o  years  filled 
that  office  under  circumstances  of  press¬ 
ing  danger  .and  difficulty.  Thus  was  he 
brought  to  witness  the  dark  deeds  of 
Sana-culottism — that  mad  fury  of  an  ignor¬ 
ant,  suffering  mob,  which  dragged  Fou- 
lon  and  Berthier  from  the  hall  of  the  Hd- 
tel-de-Ville  to  the  lamp-post,  and  with  a 
lawless  mockery  of  retribution  compress¬ 
ed  into  the  few  last  hours  of  their  lives  the 
agonies  they  had  often  inflicted  on  others 
in  the  lapse  of  years,  and  then  with  de¬ 
moniacal  yells  .and  Laughter  rushed  through 
the  streets  of  fa.shionablo  and  fastidious 
Psiris,  to  expose  the  heads  of  their  vic¬ 
tims.  Was  It  a  strange  thing  that,  when 
the  virtuous  magistrate  h.ad  become  the 
jest  of  Marat,  the  h.ated  of  the  populace, 
he  should  be  robbed  <5f  his  patrimony, 
and  then  driven  to  the  bar  of  the  infam¬ 
ous  revolutionary  tribunal,  there  to  be 
condemned  to  death  by  the  will  of  a  peo¬ 
ple  whom  he  had  preserved  from  famine, 
and  in  all  things  served  faithfully  ?  It  is 
not  our  present  business  to  exjimine  the 
charges  brought  against  the  mayor  of 
Paris,  or  to  defend  his  character  as  a  pub¬ 
lic  administrator,  but  we  may  affirm,  with¬ 
out  controversy,  that  his  love  of  science 
and  successful  pursuit  of  it  did  not 
incapacitate  him  for  the  perform.ance  of 
public  duties,  destroy  the  love  of  r.ational 
liberty,  nor  diminish  his  influence  .and 
usefulness  during  a  period  of  great  na¬ 
tional  excitement  and  misfortune. 

Joseph  Fourier,  another  of  the  sarans 
of  France  eulogized  by  Arago,  w.as  one  of 
those  gifted  men  who,  in  spite  of  adverse 
circumstances,  have  achieved  for  them¬ 
selves  that  noble  fortune — an  illustrious 


name  in  science.  Though  born  in  a  low 
rank  of  society,  an  orphan  when  eight 
years  old,  and  indebted  for  his  education 
to  the  charity  of  a  convent  of  Benedictine 
monks,  he  raised  himself  to  eminence  by 
his  mathematical  knowledge,  and  to  re¬ 
nown  among  men  of  science  by  his  re¬ 
searches  on  the  theory  of  heat.  Had  he 
spent  his  life  in  the  study  and  the  labora¬ 
tory,  his  scientific  labor  and  literary  taste 
would  have  satisfied  posterity  that  his 
genius  had  not  lacked  the  encouragement 
of  industry.  His  career  as  one  of  the  pro¬ 
fessors  of  the  newly  established  Polytech¬ 
nic  School  had  scarcely  opened  with  a 
flattering  hope  of  that  scientific  glory 
which  amongst  the  most  intelligent  classes 
of  France  is  coveted  as  the  greatest  good, 
when  he  was  selected  by  Monge  as  one  of 
the  philosophers  who  were  to  accompany 
General  Bonaparte  to  Egypt,  and  form  an 
institute  by  which  he  had  resolved  to 
civilize  the  country  he  had  in  anticipation 
conquered.  Though  Egypt  was  not  con- 
qiiered,  the  institute  was  formed,  and 
Fourier  was  elected  its  perpetual  secre¬ 
tary  ;  but  other  labors  were  also  assigned 
him,  and  he  proved  himself  to  be  as  effi¬ 
cient  in  the  office  of  commissioner  at  the 
Divan  of  Cairo,  as  useful  in  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  treaties,  and  as  skillful  in  diploma¬ 
tic  services,  as  he  was  eminent  for  his  ap¬ 
plication  of  pure  science  and  the  investiga¬ 
tion  of  physical  problems.  On  his  return 
to  France,  he  was  appointed  Prefect  of 
the  department  of  I’Isere,  and  while  his 
mind  was  occupied  in  the  preparation  of 
his  “Theorie  Mathematique  de  la  Cha- 
l«nr,”  a  work  of  great  originality  and 
genius,  he  w.as  .also  constructing  ‘  roads, 
(Iraining  marshes,  and  effectively  perform¬ 
ing  all  the  duties  of  a  public  administra¬ 
tion.  Fourier  is  thus  exhibited  as  a  man 
possessing  in  an  eminent  degree  the 
capacity  and  tact  which  are  the  qualifica¬ 
tions  of  a  public  officer,  and  in  none  of 
his  labors  does  he  more  completely 
justify  his  claim  to  be  regarded  as  a  man 
of  science,  than  in  the  direction  of  those 
works  which  converted  a  pestilent  tract 
of  country  into  a  rich  pasture,  and  made 
it  a  healthy  residence  for  an  industrious 
people. 

Garnot,  one  ofthe  judges  of  Louis  XVT., 
.and  then  successively  a  member  of  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety,  Director  of 
the  armies  of  the  Republic,  a  member  of 
the  National  Convention,  Minister  of 
War,  and  Governor  of  Antwerp,  is  so  un- 
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mutakably  identified  with  the  French 
Revolution,  and  is  so  often  apparently  as¬ 
sociated  with  its  most  revolting  atrocities, 
that  one  might  hesitate  to  believe  it  pos¬ 
sible  he  could  at  such  a  period,  and  with 
such  work  in  hand,  have  occupied  himself 
in  the  preparation  of  profound  physico- 
mathemati<^  papers.  But  his  “  Elssay  on 
Machines,'’  his  “  Reflections  on  the  Meta¬ 
physics  of  the  Infinitesimal  Calculus,” 
and  his  publication  on  the  “  Geometry  of 
Positions,”  give  indisputable  evidence  of 
a  scientific  mind  of  high  order.  That  he 
also  possessed  habits  of  business  and  emi¬ 
nent  administrative  powers,  might  be  now  | 
regarded  as  a  misfortune  by  those  who 
are  interested  in  his  posthumous  fame. 
Uis  defense  by  Ara^o  is  an  interesting 
contribution  to  the  history  of  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  era.  But  while  it  is  sufficient  for 
our  purpose  to  show  that  he  did  not  find 
scientific  research  incompatible  with  the 
duties  enforced  by  the  acknowledged 
.clum  of  his  country  on  his  time  and 
talents,  we  do  not  doubt  that  his  adminis¬ 
tration  will  be  defended  from  many  of  the 
accusations  made  against  it,  if  it  can  be 
proved  that  he  acted  up  to  the  noble  and 
magnanimous  creed  he  professed  when  in 
exile :  “  Universal  toleration,”  he  said, 
is  the  dogma  which  I  decidedly  profess. 
1  abhor  fanaticism,  and  I  believe  that 
the  fanaticism  of  irreligion,  brought  into 
fashion  by  such  men  as  Marat  and  Pere 
Duchesne,  is  the  most  fatal  of  all.  We 
must  not  kill  men  to  force  them  to  be¬ 
lieve  ;  we  must  not  kill  them  to  prevent 
their  believing ;  let  us  compassionate  the 
weaknesses  of  othe^,  since  every  one  has 
bis  own,  and  let  us  allow  prejudices  to 
wear  away  by  time  when  we  can  not  ob¬ 
viate  them  by  rea.son.” 

Malus  did  not  occupy  any  prominent 
place  as  a  politician,  nor  hold  an  office  de¬ 
manding  the  exercise  of  those  qualities  of 
mind  most  appreciated  by  men  of  busi¬ 
ness.  In  the  School  of  Engineers  at 
Mezieres,  he  received  his  education  ;  but 
the  disorderly  acts  of  the  scholars  caused 
the  suppression  of  the  establishment,  and 
Malus,  disappointed  of  his  commission, 
joined  the  army  as  a  volunteer.  While 
working  at  the  fortifications  of  Dunkirk, 
he  attracted  the  attention  of  M.  Lepere, 
the  engineer,  and  through  the  interest  of 
Uiat  gentleman  was  received  into  the 
Polytechnic,  where  he  passed  his  examina¬ 
tions  with  honor,  and  obtained  bis  com¬ 
mission  as  a  sub-lieutenant  of  engineers. 


Soon  after  he  had  been  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  captain,  he  embarked  in  the  expe¬ 
dition  to  Egypt,  and  while  there,  had  nis 
full  share  of  labor  and  suffering.  When 
encamped  at  Cathich,  he  composed  a 
“  Memoir  on  Light,”  the  science  he  at  a 
later  j)eriod  so  greatly  enriched,  and  M’e 
are  curious  to  know  how  such  an  occupa¬ 
tion  of  mind  could  be  made  consistent 
with  his  duties  as  a  commanding  officer  in 
an  enemy’s  country. 

“  There  has  recently  been  found  among  the 
family  papers,”  says  Arago,  ”  a  small  bound  book, 
in  which  Malus,  when  captain  of  engineers,  and 
employed  in  the  army  of  the  East,  traced  day 
by  day  an  abridged  narrative  of  all  the  events 
of  which  he  had  been  an  eye-witness,  or  in 
which  he  had  taken  a  direct  part  These 
memoranda,  which  I  have  read  with  the  great¬ 
est  interest  and  in  which  our  fellow-laborer 
figures  chiefly  as  a  military  man,  seem  to  me 
to  deserve  a  detailed  analysis.  I  have  resolved 
to  lay  it  before  you,  were  it  only  to  prove  once 
more,  that  profound  knowledge  and  a  scientific 
genius  did  not  weaken  either  the  zeal,  the  con¬ 
stancy,  the  courage,  or  the  spirit  of  enterprise, 
which  ought  to  distinguish  an  ofiQcor  of  the 
highest  military  qualities.” 

On  his  return  to  France,  he  presented 
to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  first,  a 
“Treatise  on  Analytical  Optics,”  and  then 
a  “  Memoir  on  the  Refractive  Power  of 
Opaque  Bodies but  these  were  unim¬ 
portant  contributions  compared  with  the 
discovery  of  Polarization  by  Reflection, 
an  observation  and  research  which  will 
rank  with  the  most  valued  philosophical 
investigations  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Augustine  Fresnel  is  another  illustrious 
example  of  the  combination  of  scientific 
genius  with  the  ability  and  willingness  to 
perform  the  ordinary  duties  of  life,  for  he 
was  a  man  who  contributed  largely  to  the 
true  glory  of  his  country  by  extending  the 
boundaries  of  human  knowledge,  while  be 
conscientiously  performinl  with  scrupulous 
exactness,  the  most  trivial  engagements 
of  an  inferior  public  appointment.  When 
eight  years  oi  age  he  could  not  read,  and 
his  “  memory  refused  almost  absolutely 
to  retain  words  from  the  moment  they 
were  detached  from  a  clear  argument  and 
displayed  in  arrangement.”  After  com¬ 
pleting  his  education  in  the  Polytechnic 
^hool,  he  received  the  appointment  of 
ingenieur  ordinaire  va.  the  Ponte  et  Chaue- 
eeeSy  and  was  stationed  at  Vendee,  “to 
level  small  portions  of  road ;  to  seek,  in 
the  countries  placed  under  his  luperin- 
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tendenee,  for  beds  of  flint ;  to  preside  over 
the  extraction  of  the  materials ;  to  see  to 
their  deposition  on  the  road,  or  on  the 
wheel-ruts;  to  execute  here  and  there  a 
bridfje  over  the  irrigation  drains  ;  to  re¬ 
establish  some  meters  of  bank  which  the 
torrent  had  carried  away  in  its  progress  ; 
to  exercise  principally  an  active  surveil¬ 
lance  over  the  contractors ;  to  verify  their 
accounts,  to  estimate  scrupulously  their 
works ;  such  were  the  duties,  very  useful, 
though  not  very  lofty,  not  very  scientific, 
which  Fresnel  had  to  fulfill  during  from 
eight  to  nine  vi'ars  in  Vendee,  in  Drome, 
and  in  Ille  et  Vil.aine.”  When  Napoleon 
landed  at  Cannes  in  1815,  Fresnel,  actuat¬ 
ed  by  a  sense  of  duty,  joined  the  Royal¬ 
ist  forces ;  but  his  feeble  health  was  brok¬ 
en  down  by  the  hardships  of  the  camp, 
and  he  returned  to  his  residence  at  Nyons, 
amid  the  sneers  and  derisive  shouts  of  the 
people.  A  few  days  later  he  was  deprived 
of  his  office  by  the  imperial  government, 
and  placed  under  the  surveillance  of  the 

Police.  Having  taken  up  his  residence  at 
*aris,  he  commenced  that  brilliant  career 
of  research  which  yielded  one  discovery 
after  another  in  rapid  succession,  enlarg¬ 
ing  and  systematising  the  science  of  optics 
by  the  addition  of  new  facts  and  correct 
data,  and  thus  making  his  name  famous  in 
everjr  country  where  knowledge  is  sought, 
and  intellectual  pursuits  are  honored. 

Laplace  is  another  of  the  six  eminent 
French  samm  whose  Eloges  are  con¬ 
tained  in  this  volume,  and  if  wo  are  un¬ 
able  to  bring  him  prominently  forward  as 
an  instance  of  the  union  of  business  habits 
with  eminent  scientific  talents,  or  even 
if  we  should  find  that  he  was  an  exception 
to  the  dogma  we  have  proved  by  other 
illustrious  examples,  and  as  Napoleon 
said,  “  carried  into  the  art  of  government 
the  principles  of  the  infinitesimal  calcu¬ 
lus,”  we  need  not  regret  the  fact.  Man¬ 
kind  could  well  afford  to  give  an  almost 
unbroken  leisure,  and  a  freedom  from  the 
toils  of  materi.al  existence,  to  the  author 
of  the  “  Mecanique  Celeste,”  the  “  Expo¬ 
sition  du  Systeme  du  Monde,”  and  the 
“Thdorie  Analytique  des  Probabilites” — 
works  which  a  nation  desired  to  reprint 
as  the  noblest  monument  it  could  produce 
in  memory  of  its  most  profound  philoso¬ 
pher  and  of  its  own  glory.  He  surely 
might  be  excused  from  interference  in  the 
strife  of  parties,  and  the  turmoil  of  revo¬ 
lutions,  who  was  engaged  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  workf  which  will  be  an  everlasting 


honor  to  France,  and  give  her  a  place, 
higher  than  she  deserved,  among  civilized 
nations,  when  the  name  of  her  idolized 
Emperor  fades  from  the  page  of  history  like 
the  muster-rolls  of  the  hundred  thousand 
heroes  who  fell  in  the  vain  hope  of  accom¬ 
plishing  his  ambitious  projects.  But  even 
Laplace  could  not  be  excused  from  the 
cares  of  state  when  it  was  thought  that 
the  prestige  of  his  name  or  his  administrat¬ 
ive  ability  could  serve  his  country ;  and 
to  his  honor  it  is  recorded  that  his  first 
act,  on  the  evening  of  his  appointment  to 
office  as  Minister  of  the  Interior,  was  to 
solicit  a  pension  of  two  thousand  francs 
for  the  widow  of  the  astronomer  Bailly, 
which  was  nobly  granted  by  General 
Bonaparte,  then  First  Consul,  with  an 
order  that  it  shouhl  be  paid  half-yearly,  in 
advance.  But  while  we  thus  do  honor  to 
the  motive  and  the  act  of  the  greatest 
geometer,  and  the  greatest  military  com¬ 
mander,  France  has  produced,  let  us  not 
forget  the  still  more  noble  generosity  of 
M.  Cousin,  also  a  member  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences,  and  a  municipal  counselor, 
who  had  previously  obtained  for  the  im¬ 
poverished  widow  the  allowance  granted 
to  the  poor,  and  every  week  jiersonally 
received  the  provisions  allotted  for  her 
support,  and  carried  them  to  her  lodgings. 
Well  might  Arago  say:  “Such  noble  ac¬ 
tions  are  certainly  worth  good  papers.” 
The  highest  scientific  attainments,  what¬ 
ever  the  world  may  say,  are  not  drags 
upon  the  benevolent  feelings,  and  in  no 
degree  hinder  the  exercise  of  the  warmest 
affections  of  the  heart,  but  iniismuch  as 
the  purity  and  activity  of  the  moral 
powers  are  more  excellent  than  the 
capacity  and  refinement  of  the  intellect, 
so  much  more  is  the  benevolent  action 
of  M.  Cousin  better  than  the  best  scien¬ 
tific  paj)er.  We  can  say  but  little  of 
the  manner  in  which  Laplace  performed 
his  duties  as  Minister  of  the  Interior,  but 
we  can  not  forget  the  words  he  uttered 
in  his  last  moments,  for  they  contain  a 
truth  which,  from  his  lips,  if  properly  un¬ 
derstood,  would  be  of  more  worth  to  man¬ 
kind  than  ail  he  could  have  done  as  an  ac¬ 
tive  partisan  of  the  Revolution,  or  as  the 
minister  of  a  nation :  “  What  we  know  is 
little;  what  we  are  ignorant  of  is  im¬ 
mense.” 

The  lives  of  the  three  English  philoso¬ 
phers,  whose  Memoirs  are  contained  in 
this  volume,  are  still  more  pleasing  exam¬ 
ples — from  the  absence  of  the  military 
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spirit — of  the  pursuit  of  science  without 
impediment  to  the  exercise  of  the  domes¬ 
tic  affections  and  social  virtues,  or  to  the 
performance  of  public  duties. 

William  Herschel  was  one  of  the  ten 
children  of  a  musician  living  in  Hanover, 
and  was  educated  by  his  father  for  the 
same  profession.  By  his  eldest  brother, 
Jacob,  band-master  in  a  Hanoverian  regi¬ 
ment,  he  was  brought  to  England.  After 
suffering  many  disappointments  and  pri¬ 
vations,  he  was  appointed,  by  Lord  Dur¬ 
ham,  band-master  of  an  English  regiment, 
quartered,  it  is  said,  on  the  borders  of 
i^otland.  His  talent  as  a  musician  ad¬ 
vanced  his  circumstances  in  life,  and  like 
many  another  poor  youth,  he  probably 
seemed  to  himself  richer  in  the  advent  of 
his  fortune  than  when  he  had  realized  it. 
No  longer  harassed  by  unprovided  daily 
wants,  he  devoted  a  portion  of  his  increa.s- 
ing  income  and  leisure  to  the  study  of 
languages,  and  the  elements  of  science. 
A  telescope  at  last  came  into  his  hands, 
and  although  he  held  the  situation  of  or¬ 
ganist  at  the  Octagon  Chapel  in  Bath,  and 
his  time  was  much  occupied  in  private 
teaching  and  in  public  performances  in 
concert  and  ball-rooms,  he  found  time  to 
use  it,  and  the  heavens  were  unsealed  to 
him.  In  restless  anxiety  he  sought  for  a 
larger  instrument,  and  when  his  purse 
failed  to  meet  the  exorbitant  demands  of 
the  optician,  his  poverty  became  his  bless¬ 
ing,  and  his  mechanical  skill  and  optical 
knowledge  supplied  that  which  he  could 
not  purcha.se.  A  few  years  after  this  Wil¬ 
liam  Herschel  was  exploring  the  heavens 
with  a  five-feet  Nefetonian  telescope  of 
his  own  construction.  The  time  at  last 
came,  when  by  the  patronage  and  pecuni¬ 
ary  assistance  of  the  King,  ho  was  able  to 
abandon  music  as  a  ])rofcssion,  and  to  de¬ 
vote  his  study  to  astronomy,  and  then  he 
rivaled  the  fame  of  Tycho  himself  as  an 
observer ;  but  his  history,  whether  under 
the  shade  of  misfortune,  or  in  the  full  sun¬ 
shine  of  prosperity,  gives  no  instance  of 
the  incompatibility  of  an  ardent  pursuit  of 
science  and  the  ordinary  engagements  ot 
life.  Both  when  he  obtained  the  means 
of  existence  by  his  skill  as  a  musician,  and 
when  by  royal  bounty  he  was  freed  from 
distracting  labor  and  anxious  thought, 
science  occupied  the  principal  place  in  his 
mind  without  causing  a  weak  or  inefficient 
performance  of  the  common  duties  of  life. 

Of  James  Watt  we  need  not  speak, 
for  his  fame  is  founded  on  the  eminently 


pratical  and  useful  application  of  his  scien¬ 
tific  studies. 

Thomas  Young,  the  only  other  English 
philosopher  whose  biography  has  a  place 
m  this  volume,  was  in  his  youth  master  of 
seven  languages,  and  in  after  life  he  ac¬ 
quainted  himself  with  the  literatures  of  the 
nations  who  used  them.  He  was  a  musi¬ 
cian,  and  played  many  instruments;  he 
possessed  a  critical  knowledge  of  art ;  he 
was  a  mathematician,  a  man  of  science, 
and  an  interpreter  of  Egyptian  hierogly¬ 
phics  ;  he  was  the  secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Longitude,  a  successful  investigator  of 
optical  phenomena,  and  a  voluminous  writ¬ 
er.  Yet  this  man,  whose  name  is  impe- 
rishably  associated  with  optical  science,  by 
the  discovery  of  Interference,  was  a  phy¬ 
sician,  taking  a  place  in  the  most  courtly 
society,  and  fully  enjoying  the  pleasures, 
and  performing  the  duties  of  life. 

Such  were  the  men  whose  biographies 
have  been  written  by  Arago,  as  Eloges 
for  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences,  of 
which  they  were  members.  They  were 
so  eminent  in  their  several  departments, 
and  M'ere  the  authors  of  so  many  disco¬ 
veries,  that  if  we  were  to  detail  and  explain 
the  results  of  their  researches,  we  could 
not  fail  to  give  an  abstract  of  the  progress, 
during  their  lives,  of  the  sciences  of  as¬ 
tronomy  and  optics,  in  one  of  which  all  of 
them,  except  Carnot,  Fourier,  and  Watt, 
were  principally  engaged.  We  are  con¬ 
scious  how  inefficiently  this  would  be  done 
in  the  narrow  limits  assigned  to  our  re¬ 
view  of  Arago’s  “  Biographies,”  but  to 
form  any  opinion,  approaching  to  correct¬ 
ness,  of  their  services  to  science,  such  an 
hbtorical  outline  is  necessary.  We  se¬ 
lect  .the  science  of  astronomy  as  an  ex¬ 
ample. 

For  half  a  century  after  the  publication 
of  the  “  Principia,”  nothing  was  done 
either  in  England  or  on  the  Continent,  to 
extend  the  applic.ation  of  the  theory  of 
gravitation  to  uninvestigated  astronomi¬ 
cal  phenomena.  The  style  of  the  book 
was  too  unique,  and  its  demand  for  edu¬ 
cated  and  thoughtful  readers  too  impera¬ 
tive,  to  admit  of  its  circulation  among  the 
most  intelligent  unscholastic  readers  ;  and 
those  English  mathematicians  who  were 
able  to  understand  it,  perceived  that  the 
author  had  nearly  exhausted  his  method 
of  research.  The  “  Principia  ”  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  1687,  and  the  j>hilosophy  it  an¬ 
nounced  was  at  once  accepted  by  all  the 
most  eminent  men  of  science  in  England 
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and  Scotland.  The  Newtonian  theory  of  I 
gravitation  was  taught  by  James  Gregory  | 
at  St.  Andrew’s,  by  Samuel  Clarke  at  i 
Cambridge,  and  by  Dr.  Keil  at  Oxford, ! 
and  yet  while  Britain  enjoyed  a  light 
which  other  European  nations  refusecl  to  | 
receive,  little  or  nothing  was  done  to  use  ; 
it  for  the  explanation  of  the  celestial  phe- 1 
nomcna  not  investigated  by  Newton  him-  ; 
self.  “  If  Cote  had  lived,”  said  Sir  Isaac,  ! 
“  we  should  have  known  something,”  but  [ 
we  doubt  whether  there  wouhl  have  been  j 
much  less  reason  to  deplore  the  stagna¬ 
tion  of  mathematical  science  in  England  in  | 
the  age  w'hen  the  French  and  German  I 
philosophers  were  distinguishing  them- ! 
selves  in  j)ure  analytics,  if  the  author  of  j 
“  Harmonia  Mensurarum  ”  had  lived  to 
the  full  term  of  human  existence.  There 
was  jio  want  of  power  among  the  mathe- ; 
maticians,  as  the  works  of  Gregory,  Saund- 1 
erson.  Brook  Taylor,  Emerson,  M’Laurin, 
Simpson,  and  others  prove,  but  they  were  ^ 
ignorant  of  the  progress  of  pure  analytics, 
and  in  their  admiration  of  the  mighty  ! 
scheme  of  celestial  mechanics  taught  in  ’ 
the  “  Principia,”  weakness  seemed  to  them  j 
preferable  to  temerity — they  feared  the  \ 
rate  of  the  adventurous  god  who  dared  to 
mount  the  chariot  of  Apollo.  The  un- 1 
seemly  dispute  between  the  English  and 
Continental  mathematici:ins  upon  the  ri-  j 
val  claims  of  Newton  and  Leibnitz  to  the 
right  of  priority  in  the  discovery  of  the 
principle  of  fluxions  and  the  differential 
calculus,  had  so  completely  isolated  our 
philosophers  from  their  brethren,  that 
while  in  France  and  Germany  the  j)Ower  [ 
and  applications  of  the  calculus  were  daily 
increased,  the  English  adhered  strictly — 

Kerhaps  with  the  nation.al  pertiiuacity — to 
lewton’s  method  and  notation,  and  prac¬ 
tically  assumed  the  impt)8sibility  of  doing 
better  or  more  than  their  great  master. 
Thus,  while  our  countrymen  were  boast¬ 
ing  of  the  laurels  won  by  a  native  con¬ 
queror,  the  bold  intellect  of  other  nations 
was  extemling  the  means  of  scientific  re¬ 
search,  and  preparing  for  new  explorations 
in  the  dominion  of  Almighty  creative 
power. 

On  the  Continent,  science  was  in  a  totally 
different  state.  The  minds  of  men  were 
there  preoccupied  with  the  speculations 
of  Descartes — they  w’ero  like  children 
ashamed  of  their  infant  toys,  and  afraid  of 
more  manly  games.  Another  generation 
was  necessary  for  the  unprejudiced  inves¬ 
tigation  of  a  theory  antagonistic  to  their 


preconceived  opinions  and  adopted  hypo¬ 
theses.  The  Newtonian  philosophy  was 
unanimously  condemned  and  banished  by 
Huygens,  Leibnitz,  and  John  Bernoulli; 
by  Cassini,  Maraldi,  and  the  other  emi¬ 
nent  mathematicians,  who,  by  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  infinitesimal  analysis,  prepared 
the  very  instrument  of  research,  and  me¬ 
thod  of  investigation,  which  at  a  later 
period  gave  it  an  uncontestable  authority, 
and  demonstrated,  not  only  its  sufficiency 
for  the  explanation  of  every  celestial  phe¬ 
nomenon,  but  its  power  to  discover  the 
existence  of  motions  which  observation 
had  not  revealed.  Maupertuis  was  the 
first  French  philosopher,  who,  after  .an 
examination  of  the  claims  of  the  contend¬ 
ing  theories  of  Descartes  and  Newton,  de¬ 
clared  himself  a  disciple  of  the  latter. 
This  he  did  in  a  communication  to  the 
Academy  in  1782.  But  the  popular  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  theory  of  gravitation  in 
France  is  to  be  traced  to  the  authority  of 
Voltaire,  who  explained  its  principles  in  a 
lively  e8s,ay  which  found  m.any  readers 
among  the  educated  unscientific  classes. 

In  1745,  eighteen  years  after  the  death 
of  Newton,  and  fifty-eight  years  after  the 
publication  of  the  “  Principia,”  Euler  re¬ 
commenced  the  study  of  physical  astrono¬ 
my  by  an  analytical  investigation  of  the 

fierturbations  of  the  moon,  and  in  the  fol- 
owing  year  he  published  his  first  lunar 
tables.  This  date  is  especially  worthy  of 
notice,  because  it  gives  the  honor  of  solv¬ 
ing  the  problem  of  three  bodies  to  the 
man  Avho,  above  all  others,  was  most 
W'orthy,  whether  we  judge  him  by  the  ori¬ 
ginality  of  his  genius,  or  by  his  peaceful 
devotion  of  spirit,  to  receive  the  mantle 
and  be  the  immediate  successor  of  New¬ 
ton.  The  question  which  Leonard  Euler, 
the  pupil  be  it  remembered  of  James  Ber¬ 
noulli,  proposed  to  himself,  was  one  which 
the  discoverer  of  the  laws  of  gravitation 
had  not  discussed — which  his  geometry 
could  not  solve.  Newton  had  demon¬ 
strated  the  mutual  attraction  of  two  bo¬ 
dies.  He  had  proved,  by  a  sublime  geo¬ 
metry  of  his  own,  that  a  body  projected 
in  space  within  the  attraction  of  a  central 
force,  revolves  in  a  closed  curve,  and  that 
the  form  of  the  orbit  is  determined  by  the 
position  of  the  body  in  relation  to  the 
force  and  the  velocity  of  projection,  and 
that  the  magnitude  and  form  of  the  orbit  is 
calculable.  He  who  announced  that  every 
particle  of  matter  in  the  universe  attracts 
every  other  particle,  with  a  force  varying 
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inversely  as  the  sqaare  of  the  distance, 
and  directly  as  the  mass,  was  not  ignorant 
of,  or  indifferent  to,  the  mutual  attraction 
between  the  planetary  bodies ;  nor  did  he 
fiul  to  calculate  the  influence  of  subordi¬ 
nate  attractive  forces  in  disturbing  the 
action  of  the  solar  force  on  planetary  mo¬ 
tions,  or  the  perturbing  power  of  the  sun 
upon  the  orbits  of  the  satellites.  lie 
clearly  perceived  that  planetary  attrac¬ 
tions  would  account  for  the  otherwise  in¬ 
explicable  irregularities  in  the  motion  of 
the  moon,  and  some  of  the  perturbations 
of  that  body  he  calculated.  But  he  stood 
in  need  of  a  more  searching  instrument  of 
analysis  than  his  own  geometry  supplied, 
to  calculate  the  amount  of  disturbance 
produced  by  the  planets  upon  each  other. 
It  was  Euler  who  commenced  that  pro¬ 
found  investigation  which  involved  the 
existence  of  three  or  more  forces,  and 
which  will  not  be  complete  till  every  phe¬ 
nomenon  is  explained,  and  a  perpetuity  of 
mutations  is  revealed  in  every  celestial 
phenomenon  as  the  consequence  of  an  in¬ 
variable  law. 

While  the  intelligent  classes  in  France 
adopted  the  Newtonian  theory  upon  the 
dictum  of  the  philosopher  of  Femey,  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  was  probably  more 
influenced  by  the  researches  of  Euler  than 
by  the  opinion  of  Voltaire,  in  proposing, 
as  the  subject  of  a  prize  essay  for  1 748, 
the  discussion  of  the  irregularities  of  Jupi¬ 
ter  and  Saturn,  with  a  view  to  the  discov¬ 
ery  whether  the  theory  of  gravitation 
could  account  for  the  irregularities  in  their 
motions.  The  perturbations  in  these  two 
important  members  V)f  the  solar  system 
were  justly  considered  necessarily  greater 
than  the  irregularities  of  other  planetary 
bodies,  excepting  the  moon.  In  the  mo¬ 
tions  of  the  smaller  planets  there  are  per¬ 
turbations  which  observation  failed  to  de¬ 
tect  till  their  existence  had  been  discover¬ 
ed  by  calculation ;  but  the  irregularities 
of  Jupiter  and  Saturn  had  been  long 
known.  In  1625,  Kepler  pointed  out  a 
want  of  coincidence  between  the  observed 
and  calculated  places  of  these  planets,  the 
mean  motion  oi  Jupiter  being  by  the  ta¬ 
bles  too  slow,  and  of  Saturn  too  quick. 
Halley  estimated  the  acceleration  of  Jupi¬ 
ter  at  3“  49'  in  a  period  of  2000  years,  and 
the  retardation  of  Saturn  at  9°  16'  in  the 
same  period,  and  attributed  these  effects 
to  the  mutual  attraction  of  the  planets. 
The  selection  of  these  two  bodies  for  ex¬ 
amination  by  analytical  processes  was 


therefore  judicious,  as  the  truth  of  the 
theory  of  gr.avitation  could  not  by  any 
other  problem  be  more  fairly  tested  than 
by  its  ability  to  explain  the  irregularities 
of  their  motions.  . 

Clairaut  and  D’Alembert,  the  two  most 
profound  geometers  of  France,  became 
competitors  for  the  prize  of  the  Academy, 
and  delivered  their  memoirs  to  the  secre¬ 
tary  before  the  appointed  time,  fearing 
their  researches  might  be  anticipated  by 
Euler.  It  hap]>ened  according  to  their 
fears,  in  spite  of  their  precautions,  and 
Euler’s  essay  w’as  crowned.  By  each  of 
the  three  geometers,  the  problem  of  the 
three  bodies  wjvs  solved  by  the  infinitesi¬ 
mal  analysis;  but  they  all  failed  to  explain 
the  irregularities  in  the  two  superior  pla¬ 
nets,  and  Euler  did  not  hesitate  to  assert 
that  they  w'ere  not  caused  by  the  mutual 
attraction  of  the  planets.  But,  at  the  same 
time,  this  profound  mathematician  exhibit¬ 
ed  with  clearness  the  analytical  theory  of 
planetary  perturbations,  and  discovered 
periodical  inequalities  in  the  motions  of 
both  bodies. 

After  Clairaut  had  explained  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  moon’s  apogee  by  a  correct 
computation  of  the  lunar  perturbations, 
there  was  a  greater  confidence  in  the  ap¬ 
plicability  of  the  theory  of  gravitation  to 
the  resolution  of  celestial  phenomena ; 
and  the  Academy,  undismayed  by  ]»re- 
vious  failure,  proposed  the  theory  of  Jupi¬ 
ter  and  Saturn  as  the  subject  of  a  prize 
for  the  year  1752.  Euler  was  ag.ain  the 
successful  competitor ;  but  he  could  not 
discover  the  origin  of  the  observed  ine¬ 
qualities  of  motion.  He  found  secular 
equations  in  the  mean  motions  of  both 
planets,  but  they  were  equal  and  additive. 
Four  years  later,  he  presented  to  the 
Academy  another  memoir  on  the  same 
subject,  distinguished  by  depth  of  thought, 
vivid  perception,  ingenuity  of  reasoning, 
and  of  indisputable  value  to  science  ;  but 
the  author  failed  to  connect  the  observed 
irregularities  in  the  motions  of  Jupiter 
and  Saturn  with  their  mutual  attraction. 
In  1763,  the  subject  attracted  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  Lagrange,  and  he  presented  a  me¬ 
moir  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  .at  Turin. 
Applying  a  new  solution  of  the  j>roblem 
of  three  bodies  to  the  theory  of  Jupiter 
and  Saturn,  he  obtained  a  secular  equation 
of  14"  221  subtractive  from  the  mean 
motion  of  Saturn,  and  one  of  2"  740  addi¬ 
tive  for  Jupiter.  This  was  a  nearer  ap¬ 
proximation  to  the  result  of  observation 
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than  had  been  before  obtained ;  and  I 
though  it  did  not  prove  that  the  observed 
irregularities  were  caused  by  the  mutual  ! 
attraction  of  the  bodies,  it  made  men 
hesitate  to  adopt  the  conclusion  of  Euler, 
that  gravitation  could  not,  in  this  instance, 
explain  the  difterence  between  calcula¬ 
tion  and  measurement.  Euler  had  ob-  | 
tained  one  result,  Lagrange  another,  and  j 
Laplace  M’as  now  induced  to  enter  upon 
the  investigation,  but  probably  with  no  ! 
higher  view  than  that  of  a  man  who  solves  ; 
a  question  his  own  way,  to  test  the  ac- ' 
curacy  of  two  calculators  M'ho  have  given  ' 
different  answers  to  the  same  problem.  I 
But,  unambitious  as  the  object  may  have 
been  which  led  him  to  commence  this  in- 1 
vestigation,  it  resulted  in  the  discovery  of ' 
one  of  those  important  generic  truths  with  j 
which  the  illustrious  geometer  on  several 
occasions  enriched  science.  The  fact  an- 1 
nouuced  was  that,  from  the  earliest  his- ! 
toric  age,  there  had  been  no  sensible  al- 1 
teration  in  the  mean  motions  of  any  of  the  j 
planets.  i 

When  a  period  of  five-and-twenty  years  ' 
from  the  date  of  the  first  selection  of  the  , 
subject  by  the  Academy  of  Sciences  had  | 
pa-ssed  away,  the  great  problem  of  the  , 
origin  of  the  inequalities  m  the  motion  of 
Jupiter  and  Saturn  was  unsolved.  The  i 
perturbations  of  the  planets  had  been  I 
rigorously  calculated,  the  theory  of  gravi-  j 
tation  had  been  triumphantly  established,  ■ 
and  the  stability  of  the  solar  system  had  ^ 
been  demonstrated ;  btit  it  was  still  un-  j 
known  why  the  calculated  places  of  the  \ 
two  superior  planets  differed  from  the  ob-  , 
served.  It  had  hitherto  been  supposed  i 
that  the  mean  motion  of  Jupiter  had  been  j 
always  accelerated,  and  that  of  Saturn  as  j 
constantly  retarded  ;  but,  .about  this  time,  j 
Lambert  discovered  astronomical  records  j 
which  proved  that  opposite  effects  had  ; 
been  observed — that  the  motion  of  Jupi-  i 
ter  was  once  retarded,  and  of  Saturn  ac¬ 
celerated.  This  historic  evidence  of  the  j 
periodicity  of  the  irregularities  in  the  mo-  j 
tion  of  these  bodies  reassured  the  investi¬ 
gators,  for  while  it  banished  the  idea  of 
the  possible  indefinite  increase  of  the  dis¬ 
turbance — a  certain  cause  of  ultimate  dis¬ 
union — it  convinced  them  of  the  existence 
of  a  compensating  force  and  restitution  of 
conditions.  Examination  follow’ed  the 
announcement  of  this  im|)ortunt  fact,  and 
Lagrange  discovered  “that  the  mutual 
attraction  of  the  principal  planets  can  not 
produce  any  sensible  alteration  in  their 


mean  motions” — any  inc(iuality  of  a  secu 
lar  character.  This  limited  the  inquiry  to 
the  existence  of  a  periodic  inequality  of 
long  duration.  Such  was  the  state  of  the 
problem  when  Laplace  again  attacked  it, 
and  closed  an  important  investigation 
which  had  indirectly  added  much  to  the 
progress  of  physical  astronomy,  by  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  every  diflSculty.  Tl>e  irregulari¬ 
ties  of  the  two  planets,  which  formerly 
appeared  inexplicable  by  the  law  of  uni¬ 
versal  gravitation,  then  became,  as  the 
astronomer  himself  said,  one  of  its  most 
striking  proofs.  The  process  by  which  he 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  w'e  can  scarcely 
hope  to  explain,  and  the  relations  which 
establish  the  periodicity  can  not  be  better 
stated  than  in  the  words  of  Arago : 

“  Mathematical  analysis  has  not  served  to  re- 
pre.sent  in  finite  terms  the  values  of  the  derange¬ 
ments  which  each  planet  experiences  in  its 
movement  from  the  action  of  all  the  other  pla¬ 
nets.  In  the  present  state  of  science,  this  value 
is  exhibited  in  the  form  of  an  indefinite  series 
of  terms,  diminishing  rapidly  in  magnitude.  In 
calculation,  it  is  usual  to  neglect  such  of  those 
terms  as  correspond,  in  the  order  of  magnitude, 
to  quantities  beneath  the  errors  of  observation. 
Kut  there  are  cases  in  which  the  order  of  the 
term  io  the  scries  does  not  decide  whether  it  be 
small  or  great.  Certain  numerical  relations  be¬ 
tween  the  primitive  elements  of  the  disturbing 
and  disturbed  planets  may  impart  sensible 
values  to  terms  which  usually  admit  of  being 
neglected.  This  case  occurs  in  the  perturba¬ 
tions  of  Saturn  produced  by  Jupiter,  and  in 
those  of  Jupiter  produced  by  Saturn.  There 
exists,  between  the  mean  motions  of  these  two 
great  planets,  a  simple  relation  of  commensura- 
bility — five  times  the  mean  motion  of  Saturn 
being,  in  fact,  very  nearly  equal  to  twice  the 
mean  motion  of  Jupiter.  It  happens,  in  conse¬ 
quence,  that  certain  terms,  which  would  other¬ 
wise  be  very  small,  acquire  from  this  circum¬ 
stance  considerable  value.  Hence  arise,  in  the 
movements  of  these  two  planets,  inequalities  of 
long  diuation,  which  require  more  than  nine 
hundred  years  for  their  complete  development, 
and  which  represent  with  marvelous  accuracy, 
all  the  irregularitic's  disclosed  by  observation. 

“  Is  it  not  astonishing  to  find  in  the  commen- 
surability  of  the  mean  motions  of  two  planets,  a 
cause  of  perturbation  of  so  influential  a  nature? 
to  discover  that  the  definitive  solution  of  an  im¬ 
mense  difficulty — which  baffled  the  genius  of 
Euler,  and  which  even  led  persons  to  doubt 
whether  the  theory  of  gravitation  was  capable 
of  accounting  for  all  the  phenomena  of  the 
heavens — should  depend  upon  the  fortuitous 
circumstance  of  five  times  the  mean  motion  of 
Katum  being  equal  to  twice  the  mean  motion  of 
Jupiter?  The  beauty  of  the  conception  and  the 
ultimate  result  are  here  equally  worthy  of  ad¬ 
miration.” 
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While  a  few  men  among  the  most  in- ! 
telligent  of  their  species  were  expending  ' 
their  intellectual  strength  in  the  examina¬ 
tion  of  an  irregularity  of  motion  in  the  ' 
celestial  mechanics,  the  worlds  rolled  on 
in  their  courses,  constant  even  in  their  ir- ' 
regularities,  neither  weakened  by  age  nor  ; 
retarded  by  wear.  But  of  the  ambitious 
mortals  who  liad  been  prying  into  the  ori- ' 
gin  and  probable  duration  of  the  motions  j 
of  the  mighty  orbs,  and  constructing  for- ; 
mulae  and  tables  for  the  determination  of ; 
their  places  in  times  past  and  present,  | 
nearly  all  had  finished  their  course  and  ; 
slept  with  their  fathers.  Clairaut  had 
been  dead  nearly  twenty  years  when  La-  i 
place  published  his  last  paper  on  the  ine- , 
qualities  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  and  Euler 
and  D’Alembert  died  the  year  before,  i 
Another  race  of  thinkers  had  risen  to  oc-  ’ 
cupy  the  place  of  the  illustrious  dead ;  1 
youth  in  its  vigor  had  supplanted  imbecile  ^ 
age,  and  Herschel,  telescope  in  hand, 
beckoned  forward  by  science,  had  com¬ 
menced  that  grand  celestial  survey  which 
has  made  his  name  so  famous  among  liv¬ 
ing  men,  and  wull  transmit  it  with  his  re¬ 
searches  to  future  times.  i 

The  discovery  of  so  many  perturbations  i 
from  mutual  attraction,  necessarily  sug- ! 
gested  a  suspicion  whether  the  stability 
of  the  solar  system  might  not  be  ultimate¬ 
ly  endangered  by  them.  Newton,  per¬ 
ceiving  the  numerous  irregularities  of  mo¬ 
tion  consequent  to  universal  gravitation —  | 
the  increase  of  one  velocity  and  the  dimi¬ 
nution  of  another,  the  change  of  distances, 
orbits,  and  inclinations — might  well  doubt 
the  stability  of  a  system  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  such  an  apparent  complication  of 
forces,  and  feel  the  necessity  of  an  Al¬ 
mighty  hand  to  rearrange  or  restore  or¬ 
der.  What  was  there  to  assure  the  mind 
that  the  moon  would  not  at  some  future 
time  fall  to  the  earth,  and  that  one  planet 
would  not  rush  in  giddy  whirl  into  some 
new  and  unconceived  orbit,  while  its  I 
neighbor,  leaving  its  accustomed  path, 
dropped  to  the  sun?  These  were  the 
doubts  suggested  by  the  possibility  of  dis¬ 
order  from  the  existence  of  apparently 
antagonistic  forces.  Periodic  variations 
complete  in  given  cycles  were  known ; 
but  there  were  also  secular  inequalities,  or, 
in  other  words,  disturbances  which  con¬ 
tinued  to  increase  for  ages,  having  no  ap- 

Earent  relation  to  the  times  of  revolution. 

lagrange  did  much  to  remove  the  antici¬ 
pation  of  the  future  total  dismemberment 


and  overthrow  of  the  system,  when  he 
proved  the  mean  distances  of  the  planets 
to  be  constant,  and  the  compensation  of 
inequalities  in  limited  periods,  so  that 
while  a  multitude  of  changes  are  effected 
the  preservation  of  the  mean  distance  is 
sure.  Though  we  are  creatures  of  time, 
and  every  year  more  sensible  of  the  fleet¬ 
ing  character  of  our  terrestrial  existence 
— though  we  are  surrounded  by  objects 
mutable  in  condition  and  form,  and  are 
conscious  that  in  a  few  years  we  shall 
cease  to  have  an  interest  in  any  thing  that 
is  done  under  the  sun — our  minds  cling 
gratefully  to  the  assurance  that,  in  the 
physical  condition  of  the  solar  system  at 
least,  there  is  strength  and  perpetuity. 
We  are  not  the  inhabitants  of  an  aban¬ 
doned  world!  The  continuance  of  its  con¬ 
ditions  are  guaranteed  by  mutual  attrac¬ 
tions  which,  under  other  arrangements, 
might  have  broken  up  the  combination. 
The  planetary  year  is  fixed,  and  the  per¬ 
manence  of  physical  conditions  is  sure. 
Nature  reiterates  the  Divine  promise, 
“  While  the  earth  remaineth,  seed-time 
and  harvest,  and  cold  and  heat,  and  sum¬ 
mer  and  winter,  and  day  and  night  shall 
not  cease.” 

When  Laplace  read,  from  the  symbols 
he  used,  the  history  of  the  solar  system, 
and  prophesied  its  future,  a  serious  un¬ 
instructed  mind  might  have  doubted 
whether  he  w&a  not  presumptuously  ap¬ 
proaching  too  near  the  verge  which  sepa¬ 
rates  human  knowledge  from  the  secret 
things  of  God.  But  of  the  knowledge  of 
“  things  seen  and  temporal”  it  has  never 
been  said:  “  Thus  far  shalt  thou  go,  but  no 
further.”  The  glory  of  the  Creator  in  the 
universe  W'as  partially  unvailed  when  the 
human  intellect  discovered  that  the  sta¬ 
bility  of  the  system  does  not  depend  upon 
those  simple  mechanical  arrangements 
which  a  mathematician  would  have  sug¬ 
gested  as  the  most  probable  means  of 
balancing  forces,  governing  velocities,  and 
providing  an  equipoise  for  weights.  The 
unbroken  constancy  and  permanence  of 
I  the  motions  do  not  result  from  the  simplest 
!  possible  arrangement  of  the  bodies,  such 
!  as  that  suggested  by  Aristotle,  w'ho 
imagined  them  moving  in  concentric  cir¬ 
cular  orbits  on  the  same  plane.  The  ex¬ 
isting  arrangement  is  one  numan  research 
could  not  have  discovered.  The  combina¬ 
tions  which  give  stability  to  the  solar 
system,  establish  the  physical  conditions 
of  the  several  bodies,  and,  in  our  world, 
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refjulate  the  diffusion  of  light,  the  nange 
of  temperature,  climate,  seasons,  and  the 
distribution  of  land  and  water. 

It  was  a  bold  but  not  unauthorized 
assertion  of  the  groat  geometer  that 
whatever  might  be  the  relative  masses 
of  the  planets,  their  eccentricities  and 
inclinations,  if  small,  would  always  remain 
small,  supposing  them  to  revolve  round 
the  sun  in  the  same  direction.  The  im¬ 
mense  mass  of  the  central  body  controls 
every  motion,  and  preserves  order  amongst 
the  attendant  worlds,  in  spite  of  all  ele¬ 
ments  of  disturbance.  The  force  of  gravi¬ 
tation  acting  between  the  lesser  bodies 
produces  irregularities,  but  the  sun  limits 
and  controls  them.  One  law  govern* the 
whole  system,  and  the  apparent  struggles 
to  escape  from  it  are  the  effects  of  its 
operation  in  other  directions.  We  per¬ 
ceive  no  evidence  of  decay — no  element 
of  permanent  disturbance.  The  elliptical 
orbits  of  the  planetary  bodies  change  in 
form,  and  their  planes  oscillate,  but  the 
mapor'axes  are  subject  to  onl^  small  peri¬ 
odic  variations.  It  is  a  philosophy  as 
consistent  with  the  Divine  attributes  as  it 
is  honorable  to  the  intelligence  of  man, , 
which  teaches  that  the  motion  of  the  sun  j 
and  planets  in  the  same  ilirection,  the 
slight  eccentricities  and  inclinations  of  the 
planetary  orbits,  and  the  breaking  up,  if 
we  may  so  speak,  of  the  vast  combination 
of  worlds  into  secondary  systems,  consist¬ 
ing  of  planets  and  satellites,  exclude  the 
|>08sibility  of  new  physical  conditions  aris¬ 
ing  from  a  derangement  of  the  system. 
Whatever  may  be  the  future  changes  of 
the  whole  or  of  a  part,  they  will  result 
from  external  agencies,  or  the  direct  ex¬ 
ercise  of  the  Almighty  power. 

We  may  close  these  remarks  in  the 
words  Fourier  used  in  his  Memoir  of 
Laplace : 

“  Nature  keeps  in  reserve  conservative  forces 
which  are  always  present,  and  act  the  instant 
the  disturbance  commences,  and  with  a  force 
increasing  with  the  necessity  of  calling  in  their 
assistance.  This  preservative  power  is  found 
in  every  part  of  the  universe.  The  form  of  the 
great  planetary  orbits  and  their  inclinations 
vary  in  the  course  of  ages,  but  these  changes 
have  their  limits.  The  principal  dimensions 
continue  to  exist,  and  the  immense  assemblage 
of  celestial  bodies  oscillates  round  a  mean  con¬ 
dition  of  the  system  towards  which  it  is  always 
drawn  back.  Every  thing  is  arranged  for  order, 
perpetuity,  and  harmony.” 

We  have  already  incidentally  mentioned 


the  lunar  theory  as  a  subject  of  early  re¬ 
search.  Numerous  perturbations  of  the 
moon  long  continued  to  be  unexplained 
phenomena.  After  many  tedious  investi¬ 
gations  and  effort.s  to  reconcile  theory  and 
observation,  so  as  to  make  the  one  the 
expositor  of  the  other,  the  task  seemed  so 
impossible  of  completion'  that  it  was  by 
many  thought  more  reasonable  to  doubt 
j  the  existence  of  gravitation  as  the  cause 
;  of  those  phenomena,  than  that  the  calculus 
was  wanting  in  power,  or  the  analyst  in 
skill.  In  the  investigation  of  this  import¬ 
ant  branch  of  physical  astronomy,  Laplace 
W’as  eminently  successful. 

I  Hy  a  comjiarison  of  ancient  and  modem 
j  observation,  Halley  discovered  an  irregu- 
i  larity  in  the  mean  motion  of  the  moon, 
giving  an  increase  from  the  first  recorded 
observation  to  the  last.  Since  the  time 
of  the  llabylodkin  astronomers,  this  small 
increase  has  became  a  very  appreciable 
quantity,  and  if  an  eclipse  of  the  moon, 
w’hich  happened  3000  years  ago,  were 
calculated  by  modem  tables,  the  event 
I  would  appear  to  have  happened  consider¬ 
ably  earlier  than  the  recorded  time. 
After  the  examination  of  several  antece¬ 
dent  observations,  Dunthome  calculated 
the  acceleration  from  the  year  1 700,  to  be 
16”  of  lonmtude  in  a  century,  but  Lalande 
reduced  the  quantity  to  10”.  For  the 
discovery  of  such  a  minute  difference,  a 
comparison  of  recent  with  the  most  an¬ 
cient  observations  is  necessary,  but  the 
acceleration,  small  as  it  is,  is  sufficient,  if 
unlimited,  to  utlimately  destroy  the  bal¬ 
ance  between  the  earth  and  the  moon,  and 
introduce  an  element  of  disorder  into  the 
system.  Euler  investigated  the  origin  of 
this  disturbance,  and  upon  a  review  of  his 
labors  said:  “There  is  not  one  of  the 
equations  about  which  any  uncertainty 
prevails ;  and  now  it  appears  to  be  estab¬ 
lished  by  indisputable  evidence,  that  the 
secular  inequality  in  the  moon’s  mean 
motion  can  not  be  produced  by  the  force 
of  gravitation.”  Lagrange  was  not 
more  successful  in  his  attempt  to  solve 
the  enigma;  and  how  hopeless  he  thought 
any  future  research,  we  may  gather  from 
his  advice — “the  data  are  doubtful :  reject 
the  inequality  altogether.”  Laplace  made 
many  trials,  and  often  took  the  wrong 
path,  before  he  w'as  able  to  say,  “  I  have 
found  it ;”  but  now  it  is  found,  how  sim¬ 
ple  and  satisfactory  is  the  explanation ! 
The  sun  by  its  attraction  has  a  tendency 
to  diminish  the  force  of  gravity  between 
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the  earth  and  its  satellite ;  and,  therefore, ' 
if  the  solar  attraction  be  variable,  it  will  I 
quicken  or  retard  the  angular  velocity  of 
the  moon.  Now,  the  eccentricity  of  the  ’ 
earth’s  orbit  has,  from  the  time  of  the  ; 
earliest  astronomical  observation,  been ' 
decreasing,  and  as  the  perturbing  force  of 
the  sun  is  inversely  as  the  cube  of  the 
distance,  the  moon’s  motion  has  been  ; 
accelerated.  This  acceleration,  however,  | 
has  a  limit,  and  the  catastrophe  once  j 
thought  to  be  so  certainly  in  the  w'omb  j 
of  time — the  fall  of  the  moon  to  the  earth  j 
— will  not  happen ;  for  when  the  eccen¬ 
tricity  of  the  earth’s  orbit  has  attained  its 
minimum,  a  retardation  of  the  moon’s  I 
mean  motion  will  commence.  This  secu¬ 
lar  inequality  is,  therefore,  one  in  which 
alternate  effects  are  produced,  each  occu- ' 
pying  periods  of  vast  duration,  and  is  as  : 
certain  a  measurer  of  tini»  as  the  vibra- ; 
tions  of  a  pendulum ;  but  how'  august  is  j 
the  fact  of  the  existence  of  such  a  chro¬ 
nometer  !  ■ 

W e  might  proceed  to  explain  how  ! 
Laplace  successfully  investigated  other ' 
lunar  inequalities,  tracing  two  of  them  to  j 
the  spheroidal  figure  of  the  earth ;  how 
he  detected  an  exact  comraensurability  in 
tbe  periods  of  some  of  Jupiter’s  satellites, 
and  entered  into  a  profound  investigation  ! 
of  the  theory  of  tides.  These  labors  he 
completed,  and  after  adding  so  much  to 
science  by  original  investigations,  he  en¬ 
tertained  the  idea  of  collecting  together 
the  researches  of  his  predecessors  and 
contemporaries,  and  of  writing  a  system 
of  philosophy  founded  on  the  theory  of 
gravitation,  employing  a  uniform  method 
of  analysis.  He  lived  to  realize  the  noble 
conception.  The  “Trmte  de  M6canique 
Celeste”  is  one  of  the  most  valued  efforts 
of  genius,  a  prodi^  of  human  industry, 
admitting  comparison  with  the  noblest 
intellectual  efforts  of  the  race.  In  this 
work,  the  author  brings  before  us  the 
relations  and  mutual  dependences  of 
material  creation,  draws  the  picture  of  a 
sjrstem  of  worlds,  mighty  in  its  dimen¬ 
sions,  but  more  grand  in  its  simplicity, 
and  adduces  evidences  of  its  unity  more 
difficult  to  conceive  than  its  extension. 

But  we  can  not  speak  of  the  progress 
of  physical  astronomy  in  that  remarkable 
^e  in  which  the  intellectual  vigor  of 
France  was  preeminently  develojwd,  with¬ 
out  associating  the  name  of  Lagrange 
with  that  of  Laplace.  These  two  eminent 
mathematicians  were  often  occupied  with 


the  same  subject,  and  announced  the  same 
truth  obtained  by  different  processes. 
We  follow  them,  step  by  step,  in  their 
researches,  uncertain  to  whom  preemi¬ 
nence  should  be  given.  Both  labor  in  the 
same  field,  and  when  they  do  not  make 
the  same  discovery  by  following  different 
paths,  each  so  much  enlarges  our  concejv 
tion  of  the  vast  region  to  be  explored,  and 
supplies  so  many  facilities  for  following 
his  investigation,  or  for  commencing  an 
independent  inquiry,  that  we  lose  siglit  of 
the  possibility  of  a  rivalry  in  honor.  La¬ 
grange  possessed  a  complete  command  of 
the  calculus,  and  was  distinguished  by 
the  grandeur  of  his  design,  the  abstract 
fom*  in  which  he  presented  it,  and  the 
unity  of  means  bv  which  he  attaine<l  his 
object.  In  the  “  Mecanique  Analytic”  he 
follows  his  subject  through  all  its  ph.ases 
from  a  single  principle,  and  completes  his 
work,  if  we  may  so  speak,  with  the  same 
tool.  The  term,  elegance,  may  be  thought 
an  unsuitable  description  of  a  mathemati¬ 
cal  calculation,  but  if  symmetry  of  design 
and  simplicity  of  action  be  deserving  that 
name,  it  may  be  applied  to  the  investiga¬ 
tions  of  Lagrange.  Laplace  excelled  La¬ 
grange  as  much  in  the  adai>tation  of  the 
calculus  to  the  discovery  of  causes,  and, 
if  we  may  so  speak,  in  the  limitation  of 
his  potent  instrument  to  the  subject  of 
investigation,  as  Lagrange  excelled  him 
in  the  generalization  and  elegance  of  his 
analysis ;  but  any  comparison  of  one  with 
the  other  would  bo  impossible  if  each 
■were  not  eminent  in  the  quality  for  which 
the  other  is  preeminent.  They  were  both 
inferior  to  Newton  in  originality  of 
thought,  and  that  pow^er  of  conception 
which  seems  like  intuition.  Lagrange 
was  accustomed  to  say:  “Newton  was  the 
gre.atest  genius  that  ever  lived,  and  the 
most  fortunate :  we  do  not  find  more  than 
once  a  system  of  the  world  to  establish.” 
And  Laplace  probably  felt  how  much  less 
would  have  ^en  left  for  him  to  discover 
if  the  CTeat  m.oster  of  science  had  pos¬ 
sessed  his  means  of  investigation,  when 
he  wrote  the  high  enooraium  which 
nothing  but  a  consciousness  of  its  strict^ 
truthfulness  could  have  drawn  from  his 
pen  :  “  The  imperfection  of  the  infinitesi¬ 
mal  calculus,  when  first  discovered,  did 
not  allow  Newton  to  resolve  completely 
the  difficult  problems  which  the  system  of 
the  world  offers,  and  he  was  often  com¬ 
pelled  to  give  mere  hints,  which  are 
always  nneertmn  until  they  are  confirmed 
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by  a  rigorous  analysis.  Notwithstanding 
these  unavoidable  defects,  the  number 
and  generality  of  his  discoveries  relative 
to  this  system,  and  many  of  the  most 
interesting  points  of  the  physico-mathe- 
matical  sciences,  the  multitude  of  original 
and  profound  views,  which  have  been  the 
germ  of  the  most  brilliant  theories  of  the 
geometers  of  the  last  century,  all  of  which 
were  presented  with  much  elegance,  will 
assure  to  the  ‘Principia’  a  preeminence 
above  all  the  other  productions  of  the  hu¬ 
man  intellect.” 

While  the  Continental  astronomers 
were  laboriously  prosecuting  the  science 
of  celestial  mechanics,  the  English  astrono¬ 
mers  wore  improving  the  instruments 
of  observation,  measuring  the  planets, 
speculating  upon  their  physical  structure, 
tracing  the  orbits  of  comets,  sweeping  the 
heaven  of  fixed  stars,  resolving  uebiilm, 
and  g.auging  the  depths  of  the  firmament. 
The  men  who  were  thus  occupied,  had  ac¬ 
quired  preeminent  skill  as  observers,  but 
they  also  possessed  extraordinary  powers 
as  interpreters  of  nature,  and  while  fol¬ 
lowing  the  leadings  of  science  under  the 
guidance  of  the  inductive  philosophy,  ob¬ 
tained  such  a  glimpse  of  the  boundless 
magnitude  of  the  universe,  of  the  innum¬ 
erable  multitude  of  suns,  literally  as  num¬ 
berless  as  the  sands  on  a  sea-shore,  and  of 
the  incomprehensible  glory  of  God  in  his 
creation,  as  reduced  man  and  all  his  w'orks 
to  their  native  littleness,  but  confirmed 
the  human  spirit,  so  briglit  in  its  intelli¬ 
gence,  so  clear  in  its  anticipations  of  im¬ 
mortality,  in  its  commanding  elevation 
above  all  physical  and  material  existence. 
As  the  labors  of  Lagrange  and  Laplace  in 
France  have  guided  us  in  following  the 
progress  of  physical  astronomy,  so  the  ob¬ 
servations  and  researches  of  Bradley  and 
William  llerschel  in  England,  the  former 
as  an  instrumental,  the  latter  as  a  tele¬ 
scopic  observer,  represent  the  advance  ot 
that  practical  ac<}uaintancc  with  the  hea¬ 
vens  upon  which  all  astronomical  know¬ 
ledge  depends.  Although  the  fame  of 
Bradley  was  established  by  the  discovery 
of  Aberration  and  Nutation,  we  are 
scarcely  less  indebted  to  him  for  inv.ahia- 
ble  improvements  in  astronomical  instru¬ 
ments,  and  that  vast  series  of  observation 
which  the  illustrious  Bessel  so  admirably 
used  in  his  research  upon  the  motion  of 
the  solar  system  in  space.  It  is  not,  how¬ 
ever,  of  him  or  of  his  labors  that  we  have 
now  to  speak,  but  of  llerschel,  that  ad¬ 


mirable  practical  astronomer,  who  having 
communicated  his  first  scientific  memoir 
to  the  Royal  Society,  in  the  fortieth  year 
of  his  age,  continued  for  thirty-nine  con¬ 
secutive  years  to  enrich  the  pages  of  the 
“Philosophical  Transactions”  with  his  la¬ 
bors,  and  while  he  rivaled  in  honor  his 
great  contemporaries  Euler,  Lagrange, 
and  Laplace,  lived  like  them  to  an  ad¬ 
vanced  age,  in  possession  of  all  his  facul¬ 
ties,  and  with  undiminished  interest  in 
scientific  pursuits. 

When  llerschel  commenced  his  career 
as  an  observer,  astronomers  had  nearly 
completed  their  survey  of  that  vast  region 
of  the  solar  system  lying  within  the  orbit 
of  Jupiter.  If  we  except  the  asteroids, 
every  planetary  body  within  that  space 
had  been  then  discovered,  and  little  com¬ 
paratively  remained  to  be  done  beyond 
the  confirmation  or  correction  of  previous 
observations  and  hypotheses.  There  can 
bo  no  better  proof  of  the  minuteness  and 
care  with  which  previous  astronomers 
had  investigated  the  forms,  orbits,  revolu¬ 
tions,  and  intimations  of  the  physical  con¬ 
ditions  of  these  bodies,  than  his  inability 
to  make  any  large  addition  to  the  know'- 
ledge  they  had  acquired.  If  we  except 
his  examination  of  the  ellipticity  and  phy¬ 
sical  state  of  the  planet  Mars,  of  the  satel¬ 
lites  of  Jupiter,  and  of  the  solar  spots, 
there  is  little  in  his  survey  of  this  portion 
of  the  heavens  to  demand  especial  notice. 
But  when  we  pass  beyond  it  into  that 
more  distant  region  little  known  to  the 
ancient  astronomers,  we  begin  to  appreci¬ 
ate  the  value  of  such  a  guide ;  and  the 
further  we  advjince  in  space  the  more 
clear  are  the  evidences  of  his  power  to 
use  with  skill  the  telescopes  he  construct¬ 
ed,  to  apply  them  to  right  purposes,  and 
to  explore  intellectmilly,  as  w'ell  as  visual¬ 
ly,  the  crowded  firmament.  Cassini  h.ad 
discovered  two  bands  upon  the  disk  of  the 
planet  Saturn  parallel  to  the  plane  of  its 
ring,  but  in  his  mind  the  fact  was  barren, 
llerschel  directed  his  telescope  to  the 
same  object,  and  discovered  the  rotatory 
motion  of  tbe  planet  on  an  axis  perj)en- 
dicular  to  the  plane  of  the  ring. 

Saturn  and  its  appendage  sadly  per¬ 
plexed  Galileo,  and  their  true  connection 
was  unknown  till  Huygens  announced 
“  The  planet  is  surrounded  by  a  slender 
flat  ring,  overy^where  distinct  from  its  sur¬ 
face,  and  inclined  to  the  ecliptic.”  ller¬ 
schel  turned  bis  magnificent  instrument 
to  this  curiously  constituted  body,  and  he 
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found  two  rings,  having  a  rotatory  mo¬ 
tion  round  the  planets,  of  immense  diame¬ 
ter,  and  of  such  an  inconsiderable  thick¬ 
ness,  that  we  can  only  represent  the  rela¬ 
tive  dimensions  by  a  ring  nine  inches  in 
diameter  cut  out  of  writing  paper.  Five 
satellites  had  been  discovered — one  by 
Huygens,  four  by  Cassini.  Ilerschel,  with 
his  forty-feet  telescope,  found  two  others. 
This,  as  was  reasonably  supjmsed,  com¬ 
pleted  the  system ;  but  in  our  own  day, 
an  eighth  was  siraultaneousljr  discovered 
in  that  disproportionately  wide  space  be¬ 
tween  the  fourth  and  fifth  satellites,  by 
Mr.  Lassell  in  England,  and  Mr.  Bond  in 
America.  The  planet  Uranus  and  its  six 
satellites  were  added  to  our  representa¬ 
tions  of  the  solar  system  by  this  extraor¬ 
dinary  man  ;  and  it  is  a  curious  fact  that 
for  more  than  half  a  century  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  moons  was  only  known  upon 
his  testimony,  for  they  had  not  been  seen 
by  anj'  other  astronomer.  The  perturba¬ 
tions  of  this  planet,  whose  presence  Her- 
schel  detected  among  a  host  of  other 
bodies,  from  which  it  could  not  be  distin¬ 
guished  by  a  less  practiced  eye,  or  a  mind 
of  less  sagacity,  have  in  our  own  day  led 
to  the  discovery  of  a  planet  still  more 
distant. 

We  must  now  watch  the  astronomer  of 
Slough  while  he  is  sweeping  the  heavens 
with  his  gigantic  telescopes,  gauging  the 
depths  of  space,  assigning  a  form  to  the 
combination  of  innumerable  stars,  and 
describing  the  motion  of  systems.  Al¬ 
though  the  stars  visible  to  the  naked  eye 
are  not  many  thousands,  the  number  is 
greatly  increased  by  a  small  telescope, 
and  with  every  addition  to  the  illuminat¬ 
ing  and  magnifying  powers  the  number 
revealed  increases  at  so  large  a  ratio  as  to 
leave  the  imagination  far  below  the  reali¬ 
ty.  When  Galileo’s  little  tube  came  into 
the  hands  of  his  contemporaries  they 
found  that  the  star  sphere  was  no  longer 
a  canopy  of  gems  not  too  numerous  to 
deck  the  throne  of  an  eastern  potentate, 
but  an  unlimited  space,  containmg,  so  far 
as  man’s  capacity  of  observation  is  con¬ 
cerned,  an  infinite  number  of  worlds. 
One  of  the  first  discoveries  made  by  the 
telescope  was,  that  some  objects  which 
appear  to  be  single  stars,  consist  of  two 
stars  BO  near  to  each  other  as  to  appear 
but  one.  When  Herschel  commenced  j 
his  examination  of  these  bodies,  hoping  : 
to  measure  a  parallax,  a  considerable 
number  had  been  discovered,  but  of  the  I 


269,  described  in  his  first  catalogue,  little 
more  than  forty  had  been  previously  ob¬ 
served.  It  was  at  this  time  that  Mitchell 
pointed  out  the  strong  probability  of  a 
physical  connection  between  the  two 
members  of  a  double  star,  and  of  their 
forming  a  binary  system,  bound  together 
by  the  force  of  gravity,  one  body  revolv¬ 
ing  round  the  other  in  a  period  which 
might  be  measured.  The  correctness  of 
this  conjecture  Ilerschel  demonstrated 
twenty  years  after  it  had  announced,  for 
in  that  period  the  positions  of  many  of 
the  stars  ha«l  changed  sufficiently  to  per¬ 
mit  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  period 
of  revolution,  and  in  one  instance  the  re¬ 
volution  had  been  completed.  Tims  it 
was  demonstrated  that  gravitation  binds 
together  in  the  same  chain  of  cause  and 
effect  the  most  distant  globes,  and  acts  as 
a  universal  force  upon  matter,  whether  in 
the  body  of  the  sun  or  in  a  fixed  star. 

Wherj  the  great  astronomer  passes  be¬ 
yond  the  limit  where  his  telescope  gives  a 
correct  definition,  the  imagination  is  ex¬ 
cited,  and  though  he  never  loses  his  hold 
of  the  hand  of  science,  those  who  follow 
him  are  apt  to  take  a  more  adventurous 
flight,  and  forget  the  necessity  of  a  guide 
in  those  dim  realms  of  space  where  they 
seem  to  be  looking  from  a  distance  into 
the  laboratory  of  world.  The  telescope  is 
no  sooner  in  the  hands  of  an  intelligent 
observer  but  he  discovers,  apparently 
floating  in  space,  many  nebulous  forms — 
cloud-like  extensions — which,  but  for  their 
permanence  of  place,  might  be  thought 
travelers  through  the  upper  strata  of  the 
earth’s  atmosphere ;  but  if,  when  the  eye 
has  been  for  a  time  fixed  on  one  of  those 
cloudy  spots,  an  instrument  of  higher 
power  be  used,  the  dim  mass  and  indefi¬ 
nite  outline  is  broken  into  thousands  of 
brilliant  spots,  a.s  perfect  in  their  stellar 
forms  as  those  which  stud  the  heavens 
every  cloudless  night,  and  he  feels  a.s  one 
would,  who,  in  perfect  consciousness, 
closed  his  eyes  u]>on  a  mist,  and  raised 
them  to  look  into  a  serene  hemisphere  of 
stars.  Guided  by  the  imperfect  observa¬ 
tions  of  his  predecessors  upon  a  few  of 
these  nebulous  forms,  not  exceeding  160, 
Ilerschel,  with  his  noble  instruments,  com¬ 
menced  his  observations,  and  in  a  few 
years  catalogued  2600.  But  with  him 
the  investigation  was  not  confined  to  the 
labor  of  collecting— of  cataloguing  as 
many  as  possible ;  but  he  did  this  to  satis¬ 
fy  the  more  intellectual  desire  of  classifica- 
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tion  preparatory  to  a  theoretical  explana¬ 
tion  of  their  several  conditions.  The  idea 
of  comparison  between  the  genesis  and 
progressive  development  of  organic  struc¬ 
tures,  and  the  formation  of  worlds,  op¬ 
pressed  his  mind,  and  led  him  to  the  as¬ 
sumption  of  an  hypothesis  which  for  a 
time  was  accepted  by  men  of  science,  but 
which,  like  every  other  effort  of  man  to 
construct  a  cosmogony,  was  but  an  imagin¬ 
ation.  lie  thought  that  he  looked  into 
the  vast  capacity  of  space  where  there 
w'as  nothing  but  luminous  nebulous  mat¬ 
ter — he  looked  again,  and  it  was  broken 
up,  condensing  round  centers  in  all  those 
stages  of  formation  which  must  intervene 
between  a  purely  nebulous  extension  and 
a  perfect  world  rotating  on  its  axis  and 
revolving  in  a  fixed  orbit.  But  another 
astronomer  has  come  wdth  a  still  larger 
instrument,  and  the  phantom  vision  has 
faded  away.  That  which  was  in  Iler- 
schel’s  telescope  a  luminous  nebulous  mat¬ 
ter,  has  been  resolved  by  Kosse  into  millions 
of  stars,  and  all  men  now  believe  that  if  in¬ 
struments  still  more  powerful  resolved 
the  nebulae  which  still  remain  in  cloudiness, 
they  would  reveal  others  more  distant. 
Vast,  beyond  all  conception,  is  this  visible 
universe.  The  light  of  the  nearest  fixed 


star  is  traveling  three  years  in  space  be¬ 
fore  it  reaches  the  earth.  We  see  a  star 
of  the  sixth  magnitude  as  it  was  thirty- 
six  years  ago  ;  the  light  of  the  most  dis¬ 
tant  star  visible  in  Herschel’s  forty-feet 
telescope  was  nearly  7000  years  on  its 
journey,  and  Lord  Rosse’s  six-feet  tele¬ 
scope  exhibits  rays  which  for  more  than 
10,000  years  have  been  flying  through 
j  space  with  a  velocity  of  192,000  miles  in 
;a  second.  We  may  well  exclaim,  after 
the  contemplation  of  such  facts :  “O  Lord ! 
what  is  man  th.at  thou  art  mindful  of 
him,  or  the  son  of  man  that  thou  visitest 
him  ?”  But  it  was  a  man  who  discovered 
them. 

We  might  follow  farther  the  steps  of 
the  great  astronomical  observer  ot  the 
eighteenth  century ;  but  w*e  have  said 
enough  to  indicate  the  state  of  the  sci¬ 
ence  as  it  was  left  by  Laplace  and  Her- 
schel.  To  the  masterly  biographies  in 
the  volume  before  us  we  refer  our  read¬ 
ers  for  further  information,  and  whether 
they  examine  them  simply  as  records  of 
the  power  of  mind  in  difficult  investiga¬ 
tions,  or  as  disquisitions  upon  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  science,  they  c.an  not  fail  to  be 
amply  repaid  for  the  time  they  expend 
upon  them. 


From  FriMr’s  Migartor. 


PERFUMERY. 


How  do  we  smell?  Ask  a  child  the 
question,  and  he  stares  at  your  stupidity, 
and  answers  at  once :  “  With  your  nose.” 
Make  the  same  inquiry  of  a  physiologist, 
and  you  are  told  that  the  sense  of  smell  is 
imparted  to  the  brain  through  the  olfac¬ 
tory  nerve,  which  is  acted  upon  by  parti¬ 
cles  of  odoriferous  subst.ances  that  are 
floating  in  the  atmosphere.  The  man  of 
science  is  as  satisfied  with  his  reply  as  is 
the  child ;  yet  if  we  take  a  fragrant  sub¬ 
stance — a  fragment  of  musk,  for  instance 
— and  note  its  weight,  and  after  the  lapse 
of  days  weigh  it  again,  the  most  delicate 
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balance  will  fail  to  detect  the  slightest 
alteration,  though  at  every  instant,  in  a 
thousand  different  directions,  innumera¬ 
ble  scented  atoms  have  been  scattered  to 
the  winds. 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  enter  upon  a  phy¬ 
siological  discussion.  Grateful  for  the 
valued  sense,  we  are  willing  to  take  for 
granted  all  that  we  are  told  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject,  while  we  consider  some  of  the  curi¬ 
osities  of  perfumery. 

The  origin  of  perfumery  Pliny  traces  to 
the  East,  and  his  opinion  is  fully  borne 
out  by  the  inspired  writers,  whose  fre- 
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quent  allusions  to  perfumes  and  aromatics 
prove  the  very  early  and  extensive  em 
ployment  of  the  luxury  by  nations  in 
whose  land  flourish  the  aloe,  cinnamon, 
sandal  wood,  camphor,  nutmeg,  and 
cloves  ;  the  incense-tree  which  it  was  the 
sacred  privilege  of  the  Sabtei  to  gather, 
the  balsam-trees,  the  sorrowful  nyctenthes 
which  pours  forth  its  rich  odors  in  the 
twilight,  the  Nilica  in  whose  blossoms 
the  ^es  are  said  to  hum  themselves  to 
sleep,  and  the  sweet  Elcaya ;  these,  and  a 
forest  of  others,  are  the  property  of  the 
East,  and  for  ages  were  disregarded  by 
the  rest  of  the  world.  Homer  but  twice 
alludes  to  any  thing  of  the  sort  being  in 
use  among  the  Greeks ;  and  centuries 
after  the  Jews  had  been  commanded  to 
make  incense,  the  Athenians  were  forbid¬ 
den  by  Solon  to  use  perfumerj'.  Among 
the  Lacedaemonians,  the  luxury  was  al¬ 
ways  discountenanced,  and  perfumers 
were  expelled  the  city  as  wasters  of  oil, 
upon  the  same  principle  that  they  dis¬ 
missed  all  who  dyed  wool  because  they 
destroyed  its  whiteness.  In  Athens  the 
case  was  different :  in  spite  of  Solon’s 
prohibition,  a  taste  for  perfumery  grew 
apace,  and  its  indulgence  was  brought  to 
a  higher  pitch  of  refinement  than  it  has 
ever  enjoyed  before  or  since.  Though  the 
East  supplied  the  Athenians  with  the 
most  valued  gums  and  ointments,  they 
added  largely  to  the  stock  of  fragrant 
plants  already  in  use.  Pliny,  and  Athe- 
n3BU3,  who  quotes  tho^work  of  Apollo¬ 
nius,  have  left  accurate  accounts  of  the 
ingredients  of  the  different  perfumes, 
where  they  were  best  prepared,  and — 
what  is,  perhaps,  consoling  to  us  just  now 
— ^how  they  were  adulterated. 

The  boxes  in  which  the  unguents  were 
carried  were  generally  made  of  alabaster, 
highly  ornamented,  and  must  have  formed 
an  expensive  item  in  the  jeweler’s  bill. 
But  if  we  may  believe  a  passage  in  the 
Settler  of  Alexis,  even  this  extravagance 
has  been  exceeded : 

“  For  he  t’  anoint  himself 
Dipped  not  his  finger  into  alabaster, 

The  vulgar  practice  of  a  former  age  ; 

But  he  let  fly  four  doves,  with  unguents 
drenched, 

Not  of  one  sort,  but  every  bird  a  perfume  bore 
Peculiar,  and  differing  from  the  rest : 

And  they  bov’ring  around  us,  from  their  heavy 
_  wings 

Showered  their  sweets  upon  our  robes  and 
furniture. 


And  I — ^be  not  too  envious,  gentlemen — 

I  was  myself  bedewed  with  violet  odors !" 

The  room  in  w'hich  an  entertainment  was 
given  was  always  perfumed,  either  by 
burning  incense  or  sprinkling  the  furniture 
writh  scented  waters  —  an  unnecessary 
measure,  when  we  consider  the  lavish 
manner  in  which  the  guests  were  anoint¬ 
ed.  Each  portion  of  the  body  had  its  ap¬ 
propriate  oil  or  essence.  Mint  was  re¬ 
commended  for  the  arms ;  palm-oil  for  the 
jaws  and  breasts  ;  the  eyebrows  and  hair 
were  anointed  with  an  unguent  extracted 
from  marjoram ;  the  knees  and  neck  with 
the  essence  of  ground  ivy.  This  last  w'as 
beneficial  at  drinking  parties,  as  also  was 
the  perfume  obtainca  from  roses ;  the 
quince  yielded  an  essence  suitable  to  the 
lethargic  and  dyspeptic ;  the  perfume  ex¬ 
tracted  from  vine-leaves  kept  the  mind 
clear,  and  that  from  white  violets  was 
good  for  digestion. 

The  fashion  of  anointing  the  head  at 
banquets  is  said  to  have  arisen  from  an 
idea  that  the  heating  effects  of  wine  would 
be  better  borne  w’hen  the  head  w'as  wet, 
just  as  a  patient  who  labors  under  a  burn¬ 
ing  fever  is  relieved  by  the  application  of 
a  lotion.  Aristotle  proved  that  his  habits 
of  observation  had  led  him  to  a  dififerent 
and  truer  conclusion  when  he  attributed 
the  frequent  occurrence  of  gray  hair  to 
the  drying  nature  of  the  spices  employed 
in  the  unguents.  Nor  did  he  stand  alone 
in  condemning  their  excessive  use.  It 
was  not  without  a  meaning  that  Sopho¬ 
cles  represented  Venus,  the  goddess  of 
ple.'isure,  perfumed,  and  looking  in  a  mir¬ 
ror  ;  and  Minerva,  godde.ss  of  intellect  and 
virtue,  as  using  oil  and  gymnastic  exer¬ 
cises.  Chrysippus  sought  in  the  deriva¬ 
tion  of  the  word  an  objection  to  the  luxu¬ 
ry  ;  but  the  attempt  was  so  far-fetched  as 
fairly  to  expose  him  to  the  satire  of  an  an¬ 
cient  wit,  that  “  if  there  were  no  physi¬ 
cians,  there  would  be  nothing  in  the 
world  so  stupid  as  grammarians.” 

Socrates  disapproved  of  all  perfumes. 
“  There  is  the  same  smell,”  he  said,  “  in  a 
slave  and  a  gentleman,  when  both  are 
perfumed a  remark  that  made  little  im¬ 
pression  upon  his  pupil  .^Eschines,  who 
turned  perfumer,  fell  into  debt,  and  at¬ 
tempted  to  borrow  money  upon  the 
strength  of  his  business.  Alexander  the 
Great  was  more  attentive  to  the  rebuke 
of  his  tutor,  Leonides,  for  his  wa.steful  ex¬ 
penditure  of  incense  in  his  sacrifices.  It 
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would  be  time  for  him,”  his  master  told 
him,  “so  to  worship  when  he  had  con¬ 
quered  the  countries  that  produced  the 
frankincense.”  The  kinpf  remembered 
the  lesson ;  and  when  he  had  taken  pos¬ 
session  of  Arabia,  he  dispatched  a  cargo 
of  frankincense  and  myrrh  to  his  old 
tutor. 

From  Greece  perfumes  quickly  made 
their  way  to  Rome ;  and  although  their 
sale  was  at  first  strictly  prohibited,  their 
employment  became  more  and  more  ex¬ 
travagant,  until  even  the  eagles  .and  stand¬ 
ards  were  thought  unfit  to  face  the  barba¬ 
rian  hosts  of  Northern  Europe  unless  they 
had  been  duly  anointed  before  battle;  and 
should  the  engagement  have  proved  suc¬ 
cessful,  the  ceremony  was  repeated.  Such 
was  the  demand  for  the  luxury,  that  the 
chief  street  of  Capua  was  occupied  solely 
by  perfumers.  The  incense  burnt  by 
Nero  upon  the  funeral  j)yre  of  his  wife 
Poppm.a,  exceeded  the  annual  production 
of  spices  in  Arabia.  At  a  rather  earlier 
eriod,  Plautius  Plancus,  when  proscribed 
y  the  triumvirs,  was  betrayed  by  his 
|>erfume8.  His  place  of  concealment  got 
wind,  and  discovered  him  to  his  pursuers. 

It  is  time  that  we  leave  these  classic 
scenes,  and  devote  a  few  minutes  to  mo¬ 
dern  perfumery,  passing  over  the  per¬ 
fumed  gloves  and  f.atal  caskets  prepared  by 
Uen6,  the  chemist,  astrologer,  and  perfum¬ 
er,  for  the  use  of  his  mistress,  Catherine 
de  Medicis. 

Thanks  to  Stow,  we  are  acquainted  with 
the  exact  period  at  which  perfumes  were 
introduced  into  England.  “Milloners  or 
haberdashers,”  he  8.ay8,  “  had  not  then 
any  gloves  imhroydered  or  trimmed  with 
gold  or  silke ;  neither  could  they  in.ake 
any  costly  wash  or  perfume  until,  about 
the  fifteenth  yeere  of  the  queen,  (h'liza- 
l)eth,)  the  Right  Honourable  Edward  de 
Vere,  Earl  of  Oxford,  e.ame  from  Italy, 
and  brought  with  him  gloves,  sweete 
bagges,  a  perfumed  leather  jerkin,  and 
other  pleasant  things  ;  and  that  yeere  the 
queene  had  a  pair  of  perfumed  gloves, 
trimmed  only  with  four  tuffes,  or  roses 
of  colotired  silk :  the  queene  took  such 
pleasure  in  those  gloves,  that  she  was 
uctured  with  those  gloves  upon  her 
landes,  and  for  many  yeeres  after  it  M’as 
called  ‘  the  Earl  of  Oxford’s  perfume.’  ” 
The  old  comedies  of  Elizabeth’s  time  are 
full  of  allusions  to  oils  and  essences,  quin¬ 
tessences,  pomatums,  perfumes,  and  paint, 
white  and  red.  Strutt  quotes  a  MS.  re¬ 


ceipt  of  this  date  to  make  the  face  of  a 
beautiful  color.  A  person  desirous  of  im¬ 
proving  his  complexion  was  to  be  placed 
m  a  bath,  that  he  might  perspire  freely, 
and  afterwards  to  wash  his  face  with  wine, 
and  “  so  should  he  be  both  feire  and  rud¬ 
dy.”  The  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  who  had 
charge  of  the  unfortunate  Queen  of  Scots, 
made  an  application  for  an  increased  al¬ 
lowance,  on  the  ground  of  her  expensive 
habit  of  bathing  m  wine.  Generally,  elder 
bt‘auties  bathed  in  wine ;  the  young  ones 
were  contented  with  milk.  Milk  baths 
were  in  the  height  of  fashion  in  Charles 
II.’s  reign.  But  the  attempt  thus  to 
cheat  Time  of  his  wrinkles  was  vain ; 
the  would-be  fair  ones  were  driven  in  de¬ 
spair  to  conceal  what  they  found  it  impos¬ 
sible  to  remove,  and  patches  became  the 
rage. 

Curious  as  are  the  records  of  the  indul¬ 
gence  of  former  ages  in  cosmetics  and 
aromatics,  it  has  certainly  been  reserved 
for  our  own  time  to  perfect  the  science  of 
perfumery.  Within  the  laboratory  of 
the  perfumer,  chemistry  now  holds  a  re¬ 
cognized  place,  and  acres  of  some  of  the 
fairest  spots  in  Europe  and  Asia  are  de¬ 
voted  to  the  cultivation  of  flowers  whose 
fragrance  is  no  longer  M'asted  on  the  de¬ 
sert  air,  but  preserv-ed  for  the  enjoyment 
of  all  who  choose  to  purchase  it.  India 
and  Europe  consume  annually  150,000 
gallons  of  perfumed  spirits.  One  large 
Continental  perfumer  alone  consumes 
every  year  80,000  lbs.  of  orange  blossoms, 
54,000  lbs.  of  rose  leaves,  32,000  lbs.  of 
jiismine,  60,000  lbs.  of  the  flowers  of  the 
acacia  famesiana,  besides  a  large  amount 
of  lemon,  rosemary,  lilac,  tubereuse,  and 
other  sweet-smelling  flowers.  England 
imjHjrts  nearly  200,000  lbs.  of  essential 
oils,  about  20,000  bottles  of  eau-de-co¬ 
logne,  and  an  incalculable  amount  of  po- 
mjitums,  soaps,  and  all  the  mysterious  be¬ 
longings  of  a  lady’s  toilet-table.  Pliny 
lamented  the  enormous  sums  that  were 
withdrawn  from  Rome  in  exchange  for 
the  spices  and  pearls  of  India  and  Arabia. 
The  indulgence  of  perfumery  amongst  us 
increases  the  revenue  £40,000  a  year. 

The  most  novel  and  remarkable  feature 
of  the  present  manufacture  of  perfumes  is 
the  establishment  of  flower  farms.  Flow¬ 
ers,  indeed,  have  taken  the  place  of  am¬ 
bergris,  musk,  civet,  and  the  odoriferous 
gums,  which  are  now  only  used  to  give 
stability  to  the  more  evanescent  scents. 
There  are  flower  farms  in  Europe  and 
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Asia,  and  another  is  likely  to  be  started 
in  Australia  for  the  cultivation  of  the  wat¬ 
tle,  a  plant  of  the  acacia  genus,  and  re¬ 
sembling  in  odor  very  powerful  violets. 
Practical  men  bear  in  mind  the  cheapness 
of  mutton  fat,  (a  very  necessary  consider¬ 
ation,  the  preparation  of  suet  being  an 
important  branch  of  the  perfumery  busi¬ 
ness,)  and  anticipate  success.  England 
has  her  flower  farm  at  Mitcham,  in  Surrey, 
where  lavender  and  peppermint  flourish 
unrivaled.  Roses  are  also  cultivated 
there,  but  only  for  the  purpose  of  making 
rose-water.  The  French  rose-water,  how¬ 
ever,  is  far  superior ;  and  for  otto  of  roses 
-we  are  dependent  upon  India  and  Turkey. 
The  otto  obtained  from  roses  grown  at 
Ghazepore,  in  India,  gained  the  prize  at 
the  Great  Exhibition  m  1851.  In  Turkey, 
the  cultivation  is  chiefly  attended  to  by 
the  Christians  in  the  district  of  the  Balkan. 
From  that  neighborhood  are  obtained 
every  year,  on  an  average,  40,000  ounces 
of  the  otto.  Some  idea  may  be  gained  of 
the  extent  of  the  rose  plantations  from 
the  fact  that  2000  rose-blooms  yield  but 
one  drachm  of  otto. 

Patchouli,  another  Eastern  plant,  is 
said  to  have  been  introduced  into  Europe 
in  the  following  manner :  It  was  observed 
by  the  purchasers  and  sellers  in  Paris  of 
Indian  shawls  that  they  possessed  a  pecu¬ 
liar  fragrance.  It  was  useless  to  attempt 
to  pass  off  home-spun  goods  for  the  genu¬ 
ine  article :  however  admirable  was  the 
imitation,  the  fraud  was  immediately  de¬ 
tected  by  the  absence  of  the  true  smell. 
At  last  the  haberdashers  discovered  the 
secret ;  the  scent  was  owing  to  patchouli, 
and  the  plant  which  was  then  first  im¬ 
ported  to  aid  the  deceptions  of  trade, 
soon  became  a  fashionable  perfume. 

We  may  be  said  to  be  indebted  to  all 
])arts  of  the  globe  for  our  perfumery  ;  but 
the  real  garden  of  the  perfumer  is  the 
south  of  Europe.  Grasse  and  Nice, 
owing  to  their  geographical  position,  are 
the  principal  seats  of  the  art.  The  violet 
blooms  most  happily  beneath  the  cold 
shelter  of  the  Alps ;  while  the  more  ten¬ 
der  plants,  as  mignonette  and  orange- 
trees,  are  cherished  by  the  soft  breezes  of 
the  southern  coast. 

It  would  be  useless  to  enumerate  the 
long  list  of  plants  whose  sweetness  is  in¬ 
troduced  into  our  scent-bottles  and  pom- 
mades.  It  is  an  easier  task  to  mention  a 
few  of  those  that  wo  only  enjoy  in  their 
native  freshness:  honeysuckle,  sweet-pea. 


magnolia,  sweet-brier,  clove  pink,  and 
wallflower,  are  the  most  familiar.  The 
essences  offered  for  sale  under  their  names 
are  imitations,  prepared  by  the  mixture 
of  other  flowers  ;  for  so  closely  allied  are 
the  odors  of  flowers  that  one  atom  of 
water  may  produce  the  difference ;  it  is 
easy  therefore  to  conceive  how'  a  mixture 
can  be  made  from  several  odors  that  shall 
resemble  the  perfume  of  a  particular 
flower.  The  jasmine  alone  can  not  be  imi¬ 
tated. 

Odors  resemble  the  notes  of  a  musical 
instrument,  and  blend  together  in  different 
harmonious  combinations.  Heliotrope, 
vanilla,  orange-blossom,  and  almond,  form 
w’hat  has  been  called  one  octave  of  odors: 
patchouli,  vitivert,  and  sandal-wood  form 
another.  The  perfumer’s  skill  is  exercised 
in  the  judicious  mixture  of  odors  of  the 
same  octave.  Upon  this  principle  eau-de- 
cologne,  ess  bouquet,  and  all  popular 
mixed  perfumes,  are  prepared.  The  effect 
of  mingling  odors  of  different  octaves  is 
a  faint  and  sickly  smell. 

The  essential  oil  or  otto,  upon  which 
the  fragrance  of  plants  depends,  is  in  most 
cases  easily  obtained  by  distilling  the 
flowers  with  w-ater.  But  the  -oils  of  some 
of  our  most  delicious  flowers  can  not  bo 
thus  obtained.  The  otto  of  violets,  for  in¬ 
stance,  has  never  been  extracted,  and  that 
of  jasmine  is  procured  wdth  such  difficulty 
that  it  possesses  a  fabulous  price,  and  is 
consequently  of  no  practical  use.  Re¬ 
course  is  then  liad  to  another  method, 
termed  enfleurage.  The  flowers  are  sprin¬ 
kled  upon  purified  lard,  which  absorbs  the 
odorous  principle,  and  this  is  afterwards 
extracted  by  spirit. 

At  this  point  afresh  object  of  attention 
meets  the  perfumer.  All  the  citrine  odors, 
which  form  an  imjKirtant  ingredient  in 
eau-de-cologne,  the  verbena,  and  lavender, 
require  French  or  grape  spirit.  Jasmine 
and  violet  are  best  preserved  by  the  En¬ 
glish  or  corn  sjurit.  Hence  the  English- 
made  perfumes  of  these  latter  flowers  are 
preferred  on  the  Continent,  although  the 
plants  are  grown  on  that  side  the  Channel. 

It  is  in  the  investigation  of  such  delicate 
points  as  this,  and  in  the  examination  of 
the  composition  of  the  diflerent  ottos, 
that  chemistry  is  of  assistance  to  the  per¬ 
fumer.  In  these  duties  the  late  eminent 
chemist,  M.  Gerardt,  whose  early  death 
the  scientific  world  have  lately  had  to  de¬ 
plore,  was  for  some  years  engaged.  Far¬ 
ther  aid  than  this  chemistry  does  not  ap- 
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pear  to  afford  ;  for  the  public,  according 
to  M.  Piesse,  have  been  misled  by  the  as¬ 
sertion  of  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair,  that  the 
ethers  of  the  organic  acids  procured  from 
all  sorts  of  abominations,  and  extensively 
used  by  confectioners,  are  turned  to  ac¬ 
count  by  the  perfumer.  “  The  perfumer,” 
says  M.  Piesse,  “  must  for  the  present  look 
on  these  bodies  as  so  many  lines  in  the 
poetry  of  science  which  are  without  prac¬ 
tical  application  to  his  art.” 

The  essence  of  pine-apple,  for  instance, 
which  is  an  ether  obtained  from  rancid 
butter,  produces,  when  inhaled,  irritation 
of  the  throat  and  lungs,  and  violent  head¬ 
ache.  The  error  which  M.  Piesse  has 
rectified,  probably  arose  from  a  confusion 
of  the  terms  flavor  and  odor. 

Having  touched  upon  the  most  peculiar 
features  of  modem  iierfumeiy,  we  shall 
not  enter  upon  the  details  of  the  trade. 
Every  one  will  readily  allow  the  skill  that 
must  be  expended  ujion  the  fragrant  com¬ 
pounds,  and  will  have  no  difficulty  in  tak¬ 
ing  the  word  of  a  leading  perfumer  that 
the  manufacture  is  not  exempt  from  the 
trailesman’s  vice  of  adulteration. 

In  conclusion,  we  w'ould  inveigh  against 
any  attempt  on  the  part  of  perfumers  or 
authors  to  prove  that  perfumery  is  bene¬ 
ficial  to  health.  It  is  a  luxury,  a  pleasant 
and  a  harmless  one ;  but  that  disease  has 
been  warded  off  by  aromatic  vinegar,  or 
health  restored  to  the  dying  by  sprin¬ 
kling  a  few  drops  of  the  “  essence  of  ce- 
drat”  in  the  sick-chamber,  we  no  more  be¬ 
lieve  than  we  do  the  advice  the  same  writ¬ 
er  gives  to  clergymen  and  public  speak¬ 


ers,  to  sniff  a  pocket  handkerchief,  soaked 
in  eau-de-cologne,  for  the  sake  of  the  in¬ 
vigorating  qualities  of  the  rosemary  it 
contains  !  We  have  heard  of  school-girls 
drinking  eau-de-cologne  to  make  their 
eyes  bright,  but  we  attributed  the  stimu¬ 
lating  effect  to  another  ingredient  than 
the  rosemary.  The  encouragement  of 
perfumes  m  the  sick-room  is  positively 
mischievous.  Professor  Johnston  has 
pointed  out  that  the  odor  which  we  dis¬ 
like  is  overpowered  by  one  more  agree¬ 
able,  but  it  is  neither  removed  nor  de¬ 
stroyed  ;  the  invalid  continues  to  inhale 
it  in  spite  of  the  warning  given  him  by 
his  senses  of  its  injurious  effects. 

In  speaking  of  the  harmlessness  of  per¬ 
fumery,  let  it  be  clearly  understood  that 
we  allude  only  to  the  gratification  that  is 
thus  afforded  our  sense  of  smell ;  we  can 
not  too  strongly  condemn  the  deleterious 
compounds  tnat  find  their  way,  unbe¬ 
known  to  fathers  and  husbands,  from  the 
shop  to  the  boudoir.  Our  contemporary 
Punch,  like  a  true  knight,  raised  his  lance 
.against  an  insidious  enemy  in  the  shape 
of  belladonna,  that  promised  to  do  all  sorts 
of  fine  things  to  ladies’  eyes.  We  in  a 
like  spirit  would  warn  them  against  liquid 
blanc,  depilatories,  and  all  the  other  nas¬ 
tinesses  with  which  they  may  besmear 
their  cheeks  and  arms,  thereby  blocking 
up  the  pores  of  the  skin  and  hindering  the 
healthy  though,  insensible  perspiration, 
which,  shocking  as  it  may  seem  to  them, 
is  constantly  going  on,  and  which  can 
not  be  checked  with  impunity. 


From  Tttai. 


ON  THE  VOICES  OF  BIRDS.* 


Tub  windpipes  of  birds  differ  in  some  I 
respects  from  those  of  men  and  quadru¬ 
peds.  They  are  often  longer,  and  always  I 
more  firmly  made ;  the  gristle  of  the  rings 
being  carried  all  the  w’ay  round.  And, 
again,  the  stretched  cords  which  give 

•  Whai  ii  a  Birdt  The  Farms  of  Birds,  their 
Instincts,  and  Use  ti»  Creation,  Considered.  By  Mrs. 
Wright  ISmo,  323  pp.  London:  Jarrold  &  Sons. 


forth  the  sound  of  the  voice  in  birds,  are 
not  placed  at  the  top  of  the  windpipe,  as 
with  man,  but  at  the  lower  part,  not  far 
from  where  the  windpipe  enters  the  lungs. 
This  causes  the  hollow  of  the  windpipe 
(that  part  which  surmounts  the  sounding 
membrane)  to  strengthen  the  sound,  by 
serving  as  a  speaking  trumpet.  The 
I  voice,  in  its  ascent  up  this  tube,  strikes 
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agiunst  the  hard  rings,  and  in  rebounding 
from  one  to  another,  resounds  with  force. 
The  wider  also  the  spaces  between  the 
hard  rings,  the  greater  is  the  variety  of 
tone  produced.  Thus  the  quality  of  a ' 
bird’s  notes  depends  almost  entirely  upon  j 
the  internal  formation  of  the  wuidpip^,  i 
and  upon  the  fineness  of  the  material  of' 
which  it  is  formed.  •  1 

The  windpipe  of  a  bird  may  truly  be  j 
siud  to  act  as  a  double  instrument ;  since  ; 
the  lower  entrance  gives  out  tones  like  | 
the  reeds  of  a  clarionat,  while  the  upper  | 
outlet  acts  as  a  trumpet  tube.  The ' 
cheeks,  the  tongue,  and  the  bill  of  a  bird, ' 
excepting  in  parrots  and  a  few  other 
kinds,  have  scarcely  any  power  to  stop 
the  sounds  that  come  from  the  throat,  so 
as  to  mould  and  join  them  into  distinct 
words. 

The  great  volume  and  strength  of  sound  : 
thrown  out  by  birds  arise  not  only  from  ; 
the  make  of  the  windpipe,  but  also  from  | 
the  general  construction  of  the  bird’s ' 
body. 

Birds,  like  other  chest-breathing  animals, 
draw  in  air,  and  then  send  it  out  again, 
somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  a  pair  of; 
bellows.  The  lungs  which  receive  the  air  | 
do  not,  however,  fill  the  chest  of  the  bird,  I 
but  are  fastened  to  the  ribs ;  and  out  of : 
the  cavities  in  the  lungs  of  birds  proceed 
a  vast  number  of  fine  tubes,  that  carry  the  ; 
air  forward  into  minute  cells,  or  delicate  ! 
bags  of  membrane,  which  are  thickly  dis-  ■ 
persed  about  the  frame.  It  is  probable  | 
that  a  bird’s  wonderful  power  of  long-con- 1 
tinned  song  arises  from  its  ability  to  send  | 
air-blasts  forward  out  of  these  cells  | 
into  the  windpipe,  where  they  rouse  up  j 
the  vocal  tones.  Little  feathered  song- 1 
sters,  when  under  the  excitement  of  mu- , 
sical  rivalship,  have  been  known  to  fall  I 
down  dead,  suffocated  in  consequence  of: 
having  exhausted  their  over-abundant  j 
supply  of  vital  air.  1 

In  some  kinds  of  geese,  ducks,  and  wad-  i 
ing-birds,  the  windpipe  of  the  male  birds 
is  so  long,  that  before  it  enters  the  lungs 
it  takes  a  folding  turn  under  the  breast- 1 
bone.  Some  of  the  males  of  these  birds  j 
have  also  a  sort  of  gristly  cavity,  near  the  ! 
end  of  the  windpipe,  which  gives  to  their 
tones  a  loud  whistling  sound,  not  unlike 
the  notes  of  a  harsh  bugle.  The  trumpet¬ 
er-swan  is  one  of  these  whistlers.  These 
swans  live  during  the  summer  in  the  cold 
regions  of  North-America :  towards  win- 1 
ter,  they  fly  in  large  flocks  more  to  the  i 


south,  and  as  they  shape  their  course 
down  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  river, 
they  may  be  heard  a  long  way  off,  utter¬ 
ing  their  loud  music,  which  many  people 
have  described  as  like  a  wild  coorus  of 
horns  clanging  in  the  air. 

For  their  size,  birds  are  able  to  produce 
a  larger  amount  of  sound  than  any  other 
animal.  The  shrill  crowing  of  a  cock  will 
reach  to  a  fiir  greater  distance  than  the 
shout  of  a  man.  Storks  and  wild  geese 
may  be  heard  sounding  away  high  up  in 
the  air,  at  a  distance  of  three  miles.  The 
croak  of  the  raven,  the  cry  of  the  duck, 
of  the  peacock,  and  of  the  goose,  can  be 
heard  further  off  than  the  bellowings  of  a 
bull ;  and  the  song  of  the  blackbird  reaches 
to  as  great  a  distance  as  the  voice  of  a 
man.  The  attention  of  a  gentleman, 
walking  in  one  of  the  most  densely- 
crowded  and  noisy  parts  of  London,  was 
suddenly  arrested,  in  the  midst  of  the 
rattle  of  carriages,  and  the  hum  of  human 
voices,  by  the  notes  of  a  bird  in  full  song ; 
he  looked  up,  and  beheld  a  small  skylark 
pouring  out  its  tuneful  voice  with  such 
fullness  of  strength,  that  it  rose  above  the 
din  of  confused  sounds  that  streamed  up 
from  several  streets. 

Perhaps  you  may  wonder  why  birds 
have  had  such  strong  voices  given  to 
them.  As  no  decided  reason  is  known, 
we  are  left  to  infer  that  their  Maker  has 
conferred  this  gift  upon  them,  to  increase 
their  enjoyment,  and  to  make  them  aware 
of  each  other’s  presence.  Four-footed 
beasts,  that  live  upon  the  ground,  when  in 
quest  of  their  companions,  can  discover 
tnem  by  sight  and  by  smell ;  and  from  be¬ 
ing  restricted  in  their  ability  to  wander 
far  away  from  each  other,  a  slight  exer¬ 
tion  of  voice  is  enough  to  serve  their  pur¬ 
pose.  But  the  birds  of  the  air  are  con¬ 
tinually  far  apart  from  each  other,  and 
even  when  near  to  one  another,  many  of 
them  are  so  small,  that  they  are  hidden 
by  the  foliage  of  the  trees  amongst  which 
they  rest.  Consequently  those  which  live 
habitually  together,  whenever  they  quit 
one  tree  for  another,  keep  up  a  peculiar 
sort  of  twitter,  as  if  to  inform  their  mates 
of  every  fresh  movement.  “  A  pdr  of 
bullfinches,”  Mr.  Swainson  says,  “  which 
crossed  our  path  in  a  shady  lane  this 
morning,  were  sometimes  on  the  same 
hedge,  and  sometimes  opposite  to  each 
other,  never  separating  to  a  greater  dis¬ 
tance  than  fifteen  or  twenty  yards ;  when 
nearer,  no  calling  note  was  to  be  heard, 
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but  as  soon  as  one  flew  to  a  further  bush 
in  search  of  fresh  food,  it  apprized  its  com¬ 
panion  by  a  chirp,  and  it  immediately 
followed.”  When  birds  are  exploring 
with  their  mates  the  best  spot  for  build¬ 
ing  their  nests,  or  are  gathering  materials 
to  make  them,  the  same  signal-notes 
are  continually  to  be  heard.  In  the  au¬ 
tumn  there  is  much  less  chirping,  because 
these  labors  of  affection  are  then  over. 

The  different  characters  of  the  various 
families  of  birds  ma^  be  traced  in  their 
voices.  Tlie  male  birds  are  distinguished 
from  the  hens  by^  the  strength  of  their 
notes.  The  piercing  cries  of  the  birds  of 
prey  show  their  savage  tendency ;  the  re¬ 
echoing  screaming  of  the  swimmers,  the 
hannonious  warbling  of  the  small  insect 
and  grain-feeding  races,  the  importunate 
clamor  of  the  waders,  and  the  shrill  sonor¬ 
ous  call  of  the  poultry,  all  mark  the  pecu¬ 
liar  disposition,  constitution,  and  habits  of 
these  different  tribes. 

Many  peculiar  species  of  birds  proba¬ 
bly  learn  their  song  when  in  the  nest,  by 
attending  to  the  notes  of  the  parent  bird, 
just  as  children  learn  from  their  nurses 
and  parents  the  language  of  the  country 
in  which  they  live.  Bird-fanciers  fimi 
that  the  first  attempt  of  a  nestling  to 
utter  sounds  is  not  at  all  like  its  after-song, 
but  that,  as  the  bird  grows  older  and 
stronger,  it  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  what 
kind  of  sound  it  is  attempting  to  copy. 
Whilst  the  winged  scholar  is  thus  en¬ 
deavoring  to  form  his  song,  he  commonly 
raises  his  tone  when  he  has  caught  a  pas¬ 
sage,  but  lets  it  drop  when  he  fails. 
What  he  is  not  thoroughly  master  of  he 
hurries  over,  lowering  his  voice  as  if  he 
did  not  wish  to  be  heard,  and  as  if  he 
could  not  yet  satisfy  himself.  A  common 
sparrow,  that  was  taken  from  the  nest  and 
placed  near  to  a  linnet  and  goldfinch, 
adopted  a  song  that  was  a  mixture  of  the 
notes  of  these  two.  Three  nestling  linnets 
were  educated,  one  under  a  skylark, 
another  under  a  woodlark,  and  the  third 
under  a  titlark,  and  instead  of  the  song 
eculiar  to  their  own  species,  they  ad- 
ered  entirely  to  that  of  their  instructors. 

Melody  of  voice  belongs  almost  entirely 
to  the  perching-hxvdiS.  The  nightingale  is 
thought  by  many  to  be  our  sweetest 
songster.  There  is  a  fullness,  flexibility, 
variety,  and  harmony  in  its  notes,  which 
are  quite  astonishing.  Dwelling  for  a 
minute  in  an  under  tone  on  two  or  three 
melancholy  notes,  the  nightingale  gra¬ 


dually  swells  into  a  lofty  key,  till,  rising 
to  its  utmost  pitch  of  strength,  it  sinks 
down  to  a  dying  cadence,  and  again 
strikes  oflT  into  a  rapid  succession  of  more 
brilliant  sounds,  ending  in  various  detach¬ 
ed  ascending  notes.  Twenty-four  differ¬ 
ent  strains,  with  many  delicate  variations, 
have  been  reckoned  in  the  song  of  a  fine 
nightingale.  On  examining  the  sounding 
organs  of  these  birds’  windpipes,  it  is 
found  that,  for  their  size,  they  possess 
stronger  muscles  than  those  of  any  other 
of  the  feathered  tribes. 

The  song  of  the  thrush,  is  said  to  be  the 
finest  of  any  of  our  staying  woodland 
birds,  and  indeed  is  superior  in  power  and 
clearness,  though  not  in  variety,  to  that 
of  the  warblers.  The  song  of  the  little 
wren  is  much  admired ;  and  for  the  size 
of  the  bird  is  very  loud.  The  wren  con¬ 
tinues  with  us  throughout  the  year,  and 
warbles  its  sweet  song  very  late  in  the  sea¬ 
son.  In  the  cold  of  winter  it  has  been 
heard  to  sing  in  the  midst  of  a  fall  of 
snow. 

Large  birds  are  generally  grave  in  their 
demeanor,  and  live  much  alone,  while  no¬ 
thing  can  stop  the  constant  prattle  of  the 
little  company-loving  songsters  of  the 
wood.  The  voice  of  the  eagle  is  piercing, 
somewhat  resembling  the  sharp  barking 
of  a  dog,  and  is  occasionally  heard  when 
the  bird  is  flyin"  so  high  that  its  form  is 
completely  lost  sight  of  to  the  eye. 

Most  of  the  w’aders  and  swimmers,  as 
before  remarked,  have  loud  screaming 
voices.  The  bittern  has  a  very  ho.ar8e 
voice.  When  it  comes  out  of  its  hiding- 
place  in  the  evening,  and  takes  to  its 
wings,  its  music  quite  startles  the  listen¬ 
er  ;  it  sounds  as  if  the  voices  of  a  bull  and 
a  horse  were  mingled  together,  and  mock¬ 
ing  you  from  the  skies  ;  yet  listen  patient¬ 
ly,  and  you  will  at  last  find  some  melody 
in  its  tones. 

Several  birds  which  have  a  wdde  beak, 
and  a  tldcker  and  more  fleshy  tongue  than 
the  warblers,  can  be  taught,  as  already 
remarked,  to  sound  words,  though  they 
do  not  understand  them.  Parrots,  pies, 
jackdaws,  crows,  blackbirds,  starlings, 
and  some  others,  which  have  this  kind  of 
bill  and  tongue,  can  be  made  to  chatter 
continually ;  but,  as  their  words  express 
no  thoughts,  they  do  not  at  last  speak. 
Some  birds,  from  the  form  of  their  sound¬ 
ing  organs  of  voice,  and  from  the  shape 
of  their  tongues,  produce  strange  tones. 
The  homed  owl  is  one  of  these.  In  South- 
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America  there  is  a  bird  called  the  cam 
panero  or  bell-bird,  which  gives  out  a  note 
exactly  resembling  that  of  a  tolling  bell. 
A  bird  with  a  similar  note  has  been  heard 
in  South-Africa.  Two  missionaries  jour¬ 
neying  in  the  wild  solitude  of  that  land, 
listened  to  one  of  these  birds  w'ith  aston¬ 
ishment,  and  exclaimed  to  each  other : 
“  Did  you  not  hear  a  church  bell  ?”  The 
sound  came  to  their  cars,  heavy  and  slow, 
like  a  distant  toll.  It  never  seemed  to 
be  nearer,  but  came  as  a  deep,  solemn, 
dream-like  sound,  sometimes  ceasing,  and 
then  again  the  solemn  peal  was  borne 
upon  the  wind. 

In  North- America  and  the  West-Indian 
Islands  there  is  a  thrush  called  the  mock¬ 
ing-bird,  wliich  can  imitate  the  sounds  of 
many  birds  and  animals.  One  of  these 
birds,  confined  in  a  cage,  has  been  heard 
to  mimic  the  mew  of  a  cat,  the  chatter¬ 
ing  of  a  magpie,  and  the  creaking  of  a 
sign-post  in  the  wind.  This  kind  of  thrush 
often  frequents  the  dwellings  of  the 
American  farmers,  and  sitting  on  the  roof 
or  chimney,  will  sometimes  pour  forth  its 
own  sweetest  and  most  varied  notes :  at 
other  times,  it  wdll  borrow  its  song  from 
every  bird  around;  and  on  this  account 
has  been  termed  by  the  Mexicans  “  the 
bird  of  four  hundred  tongues.”  It  sings 
from  March  to  August.  Mrs.  Meredith, 
who  resided  some  time  in  Tasmania, 
amusingly  describe  some  birds,  w’hich  the 
people  around  her  called  “the  miners.” 
These  birds  had  a  note  like  a  sharp,  short 
word.  They  were  about  the  size  of  a 
blackbird,  were  clothed  in  feathers  of  a 
delicate  French  gray,  with  darker  shades 
on  the  wings,  and  had  a  little  black  cap 
with  touches  of  yellow  on  the  head.  The 
general  air  and  expression  of  these  miners 
“was  extremely  piquant  and  saucy.” 
“  They  are,”  this  lady  says,  “  evidently 
^reat  gossips,  perpetually  hunting  out  and 
interfering  W'ith  every  bird  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood,  and  a  whole  troop  may  fre¬ 
quently  be  seen  chasing  a  marauding 
hawk  or  egg-stealing  crow,  flying  all 
round  in  the  busiest  manner,  and  uttering 
their  quick  sharp  cry  of  ‘thief!  thief! 
thief!’  Their  own  morals  being  none  of 
the  purest,  we  might  expect  them  to  be 
chary  of  abuse  ;  but  apparently  their  in¬ 
dividual  experiences  in  theft  only  render 
them  more  alert  in  detecting  the  pecca¬ 
dilloes  of  their  brethren,  and  we  have 
often  traced  out  our  poultry  foes  through 
their  agency ! 


“Their  depredations  in  orchards  are 
really  serious,  and  their  impudence  so 
great,  that  nothing  short  of  mortally 
wounding  will  scare  them  from  their  ban¬ 
quet.  A  fine  bearing  cherry-tree,  one  of 
our  richest  prizes  from  the  Cambrian  or¬ 
chard,  was  planted  close  to  the  end  of 
the  verandah,  in  the  belief  that  there  the 
fruit  would  be  safe,  as  persons  were  con¬ 
stantly  passing  to  and  fro  ;  but  our  busy 
friends  took  up  their  daily  abode  in  it,  as 
soon  as  the  cherries  began  to  ripen,  and 
continued  to  partake  of  our  store,  in  the 
proportion  of  the  lion’s  share  as  long  as 
any  remained.  Yet  was  it  well  worth 
the  loss  of  a  few  cherries,  to  witness  the 
impudent  nonchalance  of  these  miners ; 
how  they  w’ould  hop  and  creep  about  the 
branches,  and  instead  of  flying  off  when 
pelted  with  gravel  or  shouted  at,  would 
pop  out  their  bright  eyed  saucy  heads 
from  amidst  the  clustering  leaves,  and 
cry,  ‘thief!  thief!  thief!’  as  loudly  as 
ever,  straightw’ay  making  a  fresh  on¬ 
slaught  on  the  fruit  with  such  honest- 
looking,  confident  assurance,  that  I  almost 
began  to  doubt  w’hether  they  or  we  were 
the  rightful  proprietors  of  the  tree.” 

^Yith  the  song  of  the  lark,  we  shall 
close  our  history  of  voices.  The  chang¬ 
ing,  sweet,  and  thrilling  music  of  this  him 
charms  every  ear  that  listens  to  it#  notes  ; 
and  those  who  understand  the  form  of  its 
windpipe,  see  impressed  upon  it  the 
•tamp  of  the  divine  hand.  The  causes 
that  produce  the  lark’s  changing  tones 
h.ave  been  interestingly  described  by  Mr. 
Robert  Mudie ;  the  following  are  his  words : 

“  Every  one  in  the  least  conversant 
with  the  structure  of  birds  must  be  aware 
that  with  them  the  organs  of  intonation 
and  modulation  are  inward,  deriving  little 
assistance  from  the  tongue,  and  none,  or 
next  to  none,  from  the  mandibles  of  the 
bill.  The  windpipe  is  the  musical  organ, 
and  it  is  often  very  curiously  formed. 
Birds  require  that  organ  less  for  breath¬ 
ing  than  other  animals  having  a  windpipe 
and  lungs,  because  of  the  air-cells  and 
breathing  tubes  w'ith  which  all  parts  of 
their  bodies  are  furnished.  But  those 
j  diffused  breathing  organs  must  act  with 
least  freedom  when  the  bird  is  making  the 
greatest  efforts  in  motion ;  that  is,  when 
it  is  ascending  or  descending ;  and  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  these  cease  to  act,  the  windpipe 
IS  the  more  required  for  the  purposes  of 
breathing. 

“  The  skylark  thus  converts  the  atmo- 
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sphere  into  a  musical  instrument  of  many  | 
stops,  and  so  produces  an  exceedingly  I 
wild  and  varieu  song ;  a  song  which  is, 
perhaps,  not  equal  cither  in  power  or 
com2)as.s,  in  the  single  stave,  to  that  of 
many  of  the  warblers,  but  one  which  is 
more  varied  in  the  whole  succession.  All 
birds  that  sing,  ascending  or  descending, 
have  similar  power ;  but  the  skylark  has 
it  in  a  degree  superior  to  any  other.” 

A  bird  is  the  child  of  n.ature  ;  it  loves 
its  liberty.  The  most  admired  and  sweet¬ 


est  song  warbled  from  a  prison-house  of 
wire,  often  conveys  to  the  instructed  ear 
a  cry  of  irritation  and  distress.  Both  a 
lark  and  a  robin,  imprisoned  far  away 
from  their  loved  tuft  of  grass  and  green 
mossy  tree,  have  a  plaintive  accent  in 
their  notes,  that  may  well  convey  to  our 
minds  a  faint  representation  of  the  mourn¬ 
ful  cry  of  the  captive  Israelites,  who,  on 
being  asked  to  sing  the  songs  of  Zion  re- 
plie(i.  How  can  we  sing  the  songs  of  our 
God  in  the  place  of  our  captivity  ? 
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[As  Delhi  is  now  the  ereat  central  battle-ground  of  India,  to  which  many  anxious  eyes  are  turned,  this 
article  can  hardly  fail  of  intereatiug  the  reader. — Editor  or  Eclectic.] 


Two  hundred  years  before  the  siege  of 
Troy,  a  terrible  war  was  brought  to  a  con¬ 
clusion  in  Upper  India.  The  war  of  the 
Mahabharata  was  waged  between  the  rival 
lines  of  Pandu  and  Guru  for  the  possession 
of  the  territory  of  Ilastinapura.  The 
former  proved  victorious,  but,  broken¬ 
hearted  oy.the  deaths  of  so  many  friends 
and  kinsmen,  their  leaders  perished  miser¬ 
ably  in  pilgrimages  over  the  snows  of  the 
Himalayas.  An  e(]|ually  wretched  fate 
awaited  the  object  of  contention,  for  a  sud¬ 
den  rise  of  the  Ganges  overwhelmed  what 
was  at  that  time  the  paramount  city  in 
Northern  India.  According  to  a  some¬ 
what  doubtful  tradition,  the  next  capital 
was  Indraprest’ha,  or  Indraput,  founded 
by  Yundishetira,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
J umna.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that 
this  was  a  place  of  some  importance,  from 
the  end  of  the  twelfth  to  the  middle  of 
the  fourth  century  before  the  Christian 
era,  at  which  period  tiie  seat  of  govern¬ 
ment  was  removed  to  Oogein.  It  is  pro¬ 
bable  that  it  recovered  some  jKirtion  of  its 
former  greatness  towards  the  close  of  the 
fourth  century  after  the  Christian  dispen¬ 


sation,  for  the  Iron  Lath,  or  pillar,  near 
the  Kutab  Miuar,  records  the  warlike 
achievements  of  *a  certain  Raja  Dara,  of 
whom  nothing  more  known  than  what  ho 
himself  has  thus  handed  down  to  posterity. 
But  its  true  revival  can  not  be  dated  ear¬ 
lier  than  A.  D.  782,  when  Anungpal,  the 
founder  of  the  Tnor  dynasty,  restored  In- 
dnaprest’ha  to  its  former  iweeminence, 
though  he  appears  to  have  changed  its 
name  to  Delhi.  The  original  and  real  sig¬ 
nificance  of  this  designation  are  vailed  m 
obscurity.  One  ingenious  etymologist 
mentions  Delip,  or  Delipa,  who  lived  pre¬ 
viously  to  the  Mahabhrata.  Ferishta  talks 
of  Dehlu,  a  prince  of  many  virtues,  who 
was  deposed  by  I*hoor,  Rajah  of  Kumaon 
— the  Porus  of  classical  writers.  A  still 
more  fanciful  interpreter  has  discovered  in 
the  word  an  allusion  to  the  fable  touching 
the  Kheel,  or  iron  pillar  of  the  Pandus,  the 
pedestal  of  which  was  suijposedtobe  placed 
m  Hell.  An  infidel  prince  of  the  Tuar  line, 
unconvinced  of  the  truth  of  the  ancient 
saying,  caused  its  foundations  to  be  laid 
bare  to  a  great  depth,  when  suddenly 
“  blood  gushed  up  from  the  e.arth’s  center, 
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and  the  pillar  became  loose,  (dhille.)'*  A 
pertinent  objection,  however,  has  been 
made  to  this  theory,  that  the  word  on 
which  so  much  stress  is  laid  happens  to  be 
of  Persian  rather  than  of  Sanscrit  origin, 
and  consequently  could  hardly  have  been 
applied  to  an  Indian  city  that  was  in  a 
flourishing  condition  some  centuries  before 
the  first  invasion  of  the  Mohammedans,  i 
But  passing  over  these  old  wives’  fables,  1 
we  begin  to  tread  on  surer  ground  when 
we  arrive  at  the  epoch  of  Mahmood  of 
Ghazni.  It  is  evident  that  the  Ilajah  of 
Delhi  was  at  that  time  a  personage  of 
considerable  influence,  for  Ferishta  parti¬ 
cularly  mentions  him  as  having  joined  a 
confederacy  of  Hindoo  princes  to  oppose 
Mahmood’s  third  invasion  of  India  in  1008. 
In  his  fourth  incursion  that  fanatical  con¬ 
queror,  after  the  capture  of  Tahnesur, 
which  was  under  the  Raja’s  protection, 
“  was  desirous  of  proceeding  to  Delhi.” 
But  his  nobles  told  him  it  would  be  impos¬ 
sible  to  keep  possession  of  it,  till  he  had  ren¬ 
dered  Mooitan  a  province  of  his  own  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  secured  himself,  from  all  ap¬ 
prehension  of  Amndpal,  Raja  of  Lahore.” 
Again,  on  his  seventh  expedition,  Mah- ' 
mood  having  marched  against  Mathura, 

“  and  entered  it  with  little  opposition  from 
the  troops  of  the  Rjja  of  Delhi,  to  whom 
it  belonged,  gave  it  up  to  plunder.”  Some 
years  later,  in  1043,  we  read  that  “  the 
Baja  of  Dehly,  in  conjunction  with  other 
Rajas,  re-took  Ilansi,  Tahnesur,  and  their 
dependencies,  from  the  governors  to  whom 
Mahmood  had  intrusted  them.”  They 
then  proceeded  against  N  agrakote,  when 
the  Delhi  Raja  pretended  that  the  great 
idol  of  Nagrakote,  which  had  been  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  Mussulmans,  had  appeared 
to  him  in  a  dream  of  the  night,  and  pro¬ 
mised  to  meet  him  in  its  temple.  The 
rumor  of  this  vision  naturally  brought  a 
host  of  zealots  to  the  Raja’s  camp,  and  the  ' 
prediction,  as  usual,  fultilled  itself. 

The  last  of  the  Hindoo  princes  was  the 
Raja  Pithora,  or  Pirthi  Raj,  rendered  f  - 
raous  by  the  gratitude  of  his  favorite  bard. 
Pirthi  Rajau'as,  strictly  speaking,  the  head 
of  the  Chohans  of  Ajmere,  but  being 
adopted  by  his  grandfather,  the  chief  of 
the  Tomaras  of  Delhi,  ho  united  these  two 
states  under  his  single  sway.  The  govern¬ 
ment  of  Delhi,  however,  was  more  particu¬ 
larly  conducted  by  his  brother-in-law.  Raja 
Chund.  In  the  year  1191,  these  two 
princes  defeated  Shahab-ul-deen,  the  Gho- 
rian,  on  the  plain  of  Tirouri,  between  Tah¬ 


nesur  and  Kumal,  the  cock-pit  of  India  ; 
but  two  years  afterwards  fortune  was  less 
propitious  to  their  courage.  Chund  fell  in 
battle,  and  Perth!  Raj,  being  made  prison- 
I  er,  was  slaughtered  in  cold  blood.  After 
this  decisive  victory,  the  conqueror  easily 
reduced  Ajmere,  and  then  returned  to  his 
native  country,  leaving  his  lieutenant  Ei- 
buk  to  achieve  the  wo^  work  of  conquest, 
which  was  accomplished  by  the  capture  of 
Delhi,  Coel,  and  Meerut.  This  remarkable 
man  was  a  Turkom.an  slave,  purchased  ^ 
the  Ghorian  ruler,  and  named  by  him  Ei- 
buk,  because  of  his  having  a  little  finger 
broken.  On  the  assassination  of  his  sove¬ 
reign,  Eibuk  declared  himself  independent 
by  the  title  of  Sultan  Kutub-ul-deen,  or 
the  “  Pole-star  of  the  Faithful.”  With 
him  commenced  in  120G,  the  Ghorian,  or 
first  Tartar  dynasty,  and  it  was  in  allusion 
to  his  origin  that  Hindoo  writers  have  de¬ 
lighted  to  affirm  that  “  the  empire  of  Del¬ 
hi  was  founded  by  a  slave.”  A  slave,  his 
own  brother-in-law,  also  succeeded  him  in 
1210,  for  his  son  Aram  was  too  feeble  to 
rule  a  nation  of  warriors.  Thougli  a  slave, 
Shums-ul-deen  Altumsh  was  descended 
from  a  noble  family  in  Toorkistan,  and, 
like  Joseph,  had  been  sold  into  captivitv 
by  his  brethren  out  of  envy.  After  vari¬ 
ous  singular  adventures,  he  was  purchased 
by  Kootub  for  50,000  pieces  of  silver,  and 
subsequently  raised  to  the  highest  offices. 
Shums-ul-deen  governed  with  a  vigorous 
hand,  and  compelled  nearly  the  whole  of 
Hindostan  Proper  to  acknowledge  his  su¬ 
premacy.  His  name  is  further  immortal¬ 
ized  in  connection  with  Kutub  Minar,  a 
remarkable  pillar  near  Delhi,  two  hundred 
and  forty-two  feet  in  height.  On  his  death 
in  1236,  he  was  succeeded  for  a  few  months 
by  his  son  Kookn-ul-deen,  a  sensual  prince, 
and,  therefore,  deposed  in  favor  of  his  sis¬ 
ter,  the  Sultana  Regia.  This  princess, 
says  Ferishta,  had  no  other  fault  than  that 
of  being  a  woman,  which  in  her  case  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  a  fatal  one.  She  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  being  a  fluent  reader  of  the  Ko¬ 
ran,  a  rare  event  with  her  sex,  and  a  high 
merit  even  in  men.  She  was  also  a  just 
and  able  ruler  until  she  became  fascinated 
by  an  Abyssinian  slave,  her  master  of  the 
horse,  whom  she  raised  to  the  highest  dig¬ 
nity  of  the  state.  As  a  natural  result,  the 
nobles  deemed  themselves  injured  and  in¬ 
sulted,  and  under  the  leadership  of  Altu- 
ma — himself  a  Toorkoman  slave — broke 
out  into  open  revolt.  In  the  battle  that  en¬ 
sued  the  favorite  was  slain,  and  the  Sul- 
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tan.a  made  prisoner.  But  her  conqueror 
soon  became  her  captive,  and  warmly  es¬ 
poused  her  cause.  The  nobles,  indignant 
at  his  teachery,  put  both  himself  and  his 
bride  to  death,  and  placed  her  brother 
Beiram  on  the  throne.  His  reign  was 
brief,  for  having  endeavored  to  rid  him¬ 
self  of  the  chiefs  to  whom  he  owed  his 
elevation,  he  was  two  years  afterwards 
thrown  into  prison,  and  then  deprived  of 
life.  The  next  king  of  Delhi  was  Alla-ul- 
deen  Masand,  son  of  Rookn-ul-deen,  and 
an  inheritor  of  his  father’s  vices.  After  a 
cruel  and  licentious  reign  of  five  years, 
frequently  troubled  by  eruptions  of  the 
Mogul  hordes,  he  also  was  deposed  and 
put  to  death.  The  throne  then  reverted 
to  a  gr.and-son  of  Shuins-ul-deen  Atumsh, 
by  name  Nasir-ul-deen  Mahmood,  whose 
disposition  and  habits  were  rather  those  of  j 
a  literary  student  than  a  monarch.  He  I 
affected  to  regard  himself  as  only  the  ste- 1 
ward  of  the  public  revenues,  and  supported  j 
himself  almost  exclusively  by  copying  the 
Koran.  He  had  only  one  wife,  who  per¬ 
formed  all  the  labors  of  the  household 
without  the  sud  of  a  single  female  servant. 
N asir-ul-deen,  however,  was  fortunate  in  his 
Wuzeer,  Gheias-ul-deen  Bulbun,  another 
Toorkoman  slave,  who  restored  the  dis¬ 
puted  supremacy  of  Delhi,  and  stirrounded 
the  court  with  all  the  pomp  and  circum¬ 
stance  of  Oriental  page.antry.  On  one  oc¬ 
casion,  when  a  Persian  ambassador  Avas 
expected,  the  Wuzeer  went  out  to  meet- 
him  at  the  head  of  50,000  foreign  horse  in 
the  king’s  pay,  2000  elephants,  and  3000 
carriages  of  fireworks.  At  that  time  Del¬ 
hi  w.as  the  asylum  of  twenty-five  fugitive 
princes,  who  had  been  dispossessed  of  their 
territories  by  the  wild  hordes  of  Ghenghiz 
Khan.  The  taste  for  magnificence  dis¬ 
played  by  Gheias-ul-do  enduring  his  wu- 
zeerat,  was  still  further  developed  on  his 
accession  to  the  reg.al  poiver  in  1266. 

“  His  state  elephants  were  covered  with  pur¬ 
ple  and  gold  trappings.  His  horse  guards,  con¬ 
sisting  of  lOOU  Tartars,  appeared  in  glittering 
armor,  mounted  on  the  finest  steeds  of  Persia 
and  Arabia,  with  silver  bits  and  housings  of  rich 
embroidery.  Five  hundred  chosen  foot  in  rich 
liveries,  with  drawn  swords,  preceded  him,  pro¬ 
claiming  his  approach  and  clearing  the  way. 
His  nobles  followed  according  to  their  rank,  with 
their  various  equipages  and  attendants.” 

Like  Francis  I.  of  France,  Gheias-nl- 
deen  wa.s  fortunate  in  becoming  the  patron 
of  poets  and  historians,  driven  by  the  trou¬ 


bles  of  the  times  from  their  native  states, 
and  who  h.ave  exhibited  their  gratitude  in 
their  high-flown  jianegyrics.  It  does  not 
appear,  nowever,  that  his  sagacity  at  all 
merited  such  enthusiastic  laudation.  Hav¬ 
ing  been  immoderately  addicted  to  wine 
in  his  youth,  he  subsequently  prohibited 
its  use  under  severe  penalties.  He  also 
excluded  Hindoos  from  holding  office,  and 
enacted  game  laws  of  great  stringency. 
In  consequence  of  the  harshness  of  his  ad¬ 
ministration  there  were  frequent  rebel¬ 
lions,  which  were  punished  with  terrible 
severity.  His  reign  hasted  twenty  years, 
during  Avhich  Delhi  enjoyed  an  eminent 
degree  of  prosperity  and  importance.  He 
also  built  the  small  towers  of  Gheiaspoor 
.and  Murz.aghun,  the  ruins  of  which  are 
familiar  to  all  who  have  resided  at  Delhi. 
His  successor  was  his  grandson  Keikobad, 
a  licentious  voluptuary,  and  a  mere  tool  in 
the  hands  of  his  Wuzeer  Nizam-ul-deen, 
by  whose  instigation  he  invited  the  prin¬ 
cipal  men  of  the  Mogul  settlers  to  a  ban¬ 
quet,  at  which  they  were  ruthlessly  mur¬ 
dered.  He  afterwards  turned  his  W uzeer’s 
counsels  to  such  good  purpose  that  he 
caused  him  to  be  poisoned,  but  was  him¬ 
self  assassinated  after  reigning  only  two 
years.  • 

The  Khiljee,  or  second  Tartar  dynasty, 
now  commenced  in  the  person  of  Jelal-ul- 
deen  Khiljee,  who  also  had  been  a  slave. 
This  old  man,  for  he  Avas  70  y’tears  of  age, 
inaugurated  his  acees.sion  to  the  kingly 
|)ower  by  putting  to  death  the  son  of  his 
predecessor ;  but  with  that  exception  he 
showed  himself  just  and  merciful.  He  is 
best  known,  however,  to  Mohammedan 
writers  as  having  changed  the  color  of  the 
roy.al  umbrella  from  red  to  white.  He 
also  removed  the  royal  residence  to  Kelo- 
kree,  which  he  inclosed  with  a  wall,  and 
beautified  Avith  gardens  and  terraces  along 
the  banks  of  the  river.  In  the  seventh 
year  of  his  reign  he  was  murdered  by  as- 
sa-ssins,  hired  by  his  own  nephew,  Ala-ul- 
deen  Khiljee,  who  then  ascended  the 
throne  Avithout  opposition.  The  com¬ 
mencement  of  this  reign  was  as  glorious 
as  the  latter  part  was  the  reverse.  One 
of  his  generals,  after  a  successful  invasion 
of  the  Carnatic,  is  said  to  have  brought 
back  312  elephants,  20,000  horses,  many 
chests  of  pearls  and  jewels,  and  one  hun¬ 
dred  millions  sterling  in  gold.  However 
this  may  be,  Guzerat  was  conquered  and 
annexed,  and  the  Moguls  were  defeated 
on  several  occasions.  His  prowess,  it 
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must  be  admitted,  was  tarnished  by  his 
cruelty,  for  the  common  men  among  his 
prisoners  were  butchered  iii  cold  blood, 
while  the  chie&  were  trampled  to  death 
by  elephants.  He  was  guilty  of  a  yet 
greater  atrocity  than  this.  In  a  moment 
of  jealousy  he  discharged  all  the  Mogul 
converts  from  his  service,  and  when  some 
of  them,  in  despair,  conspired  against  him, 
ho  ordered  the  whole  of  them,  15,000  in 
number,  to  be  massacred,  and  their  wives 
and  children  sold  into  slavery.  Towards 
the  close  of  his  reign,  his  arms  experienced 
many  reverses,  which,  coupled  with  his 
habitual  intemperance,  accelerated  his 
death,  after  twenty-two  years’  enjoyment 
of  the  royal  title.  His  son  and  successor, 
Mobaruk  Khiljee,  M'as  as  cruel  and  licen¬ 
tious  as  himself,  though  one  of  his  first 
acts  was  the  release  of  1 7,000  prisoners. 
In  war  he  was  bold  and  vigorous,  and  re 
covered  the  revolted  provinces  of  Guzerat 
and  the  Deccan ;  but  in  time  of  peace  he 
was  dissolute  and  effeminate,  and  went 
about  to  the  houses  of  the  nobility  dancing 
and  singing,  and  attired  as  a  female  act¬ 
ress.  He  was  assassinated  in  the  year 
1321  by  his  favorite,  Khosroo  Khan,  a 
converted  Hindoo,  M'ho  destroyed  every 
member  of  the  royal  family,  but  was  him¬ 
self  speedily  overcome  and  put  to  death 
by  Ghazee  Khan  Toghlagh,  Governor  of 
the  Punjab. 

In  the  absence  of  any  lawful  heir  to  the 
throne,  Ghazee  Khan  was  unanimously 
proclaimed  Sultan  by  the  title  of  Gheias- 
ul-deen  Toghlagh.  lie  thus  became  the 
foimder  of  the  third  Tartar  dynasty,  and 
constructed  the  castle  or  fortihed  town  of 
Toghlagbabad,  the  ruins  of  which  form 
one  of  the  most  interesting  objects  in  the 
panorama  of  desolation  viewed  from  the 
summit  of  the  Kutab  Minar.  GheLis-ul- 
deen  was  likewise  a  warrior ;  and  it  was 
after  bis  return  from  Tirhoot  that  he  was 
killed  by  a  wooden  pavilion — erected  by 
his  son,  J una  Khan — falling  in  and  crush¬ 
ing  him.  Though  generally  suspected  of 
parricide,  Juna  Khan  encountered  no  op¬ 
position  in  assuming  the  title  of  Sultan 
Mohammed  Toghlagh.  This  prince  af¬ 
fords  a  memorable  example  of  the  insuffi¬ 
ciency  of  great  abilities  to  achieve  success, 
unless  tempered  and  guided  by  judgment. 
He  is  represented  as  a  munificent,  devout, 
accomphshed,  and  enterprising  monarch, 
but  unstable  in  purpose,  and  visionary  in 
counsel.  Having  bought  off  a  horde  of 
Moguls,  at  a  piioe  which  drained  his  ex¬ 


chequer,  he  invaded  China  with  an  army 
of  100,000  men,  in  order  to  recruit  his 
finances.  lie  lost  his  army  in  the  snows 
of  the  mountains,  and  then  equally  in  vain 
attempted  to  refill  his  treasury  by  issuing 
copper  tokens,  which  completed  the  ruin 
of  his  credit.  Not  content  with  massa¬ 
cring  the  inhabitants  of  Canonj,  he  would 
surround  extensive  tracts  of  country  with 
armed  men,  and  narrowing  the  circle  by 
degrees,  w’ould  put  to  the  sword  every 
living  soul  found  within.  In  one  of  his 
expeditions  he  lost  a  tooth,  which  he 
buried  with  great  solemnity,  and  erected 
a  monument  to  its  memory.  Soon  after¬ 
wards,  on  the  impulse  of  a  mere  caprice, 
he  removed  the  seat  of  government  and 
the  people  of  Dehli  to  Dergiri,  from  which 
he  permitted  them  to  return  only  that  ho 
might  a  second  time  transport  them  to 
his  new  capital ;  in  the  words  of  Ferishta, 
“  leaving  the  noble  metropolis  of  Uehly  a 
resort  for  owls,  and  a  dwelling-place  for 
the  beasts  of  the  desert.”  And  it  was 
truly  a  noble  city,  if  we  may  credit  the 
report  of  John  IJatuta,  a  native  of  Tan- 
giers,  who  traveled  through  Hindostan 
near  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  “  We  proceeded,”  he  savs,  “  from 
Masud  Abad  till  we  came  to  l)elhi,  the 
capital  of  the  empire.  It  is  a  most  mag¬ 
nificent  city,  combining  at  once  both 
beauty  and  strength.  Its  walls  are  such 
as  to  have  no  equal  in  the  world.  This  is 
the  greatest  city  of  Hindostan,  and  indeed 
of  all  Islamism  in  the  East.  It  now  con¬ 
sists  of  four  cities,  which  becoming  conti¬ 
guous  have  formed  one.  The  thickness 
of  its  walls  is  eleven  cubits.”  These  four 
towns  were  Scree,  founded  by  Ala-ul-deen 
Khiljee,  Jahanpauah,  Shahpoor,  and  Kelo- 
kree  —  situated  at  some  little  distance 
from  the  site  of  the  modern  town  of  Del¬ 
hi.  Mohammed  Toghlagh  died  in  1351, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew,  Feeroz 
Toghlaglj,  who  built  Feerozabad  and  Ja- 
hauamah,  and  improved  and  beautified 
the  metro)>olis.  His  name,  indeed,  is 
identified  with  a  host  of  public  works, 
thus  enumerated  by  Ferishta,  though  the 
round  numbers  are  at  least  suspicious : 
Fifty  dams  across  rivers,  to  facilitate  their 
navigation ;  forty  mosques ;  thirty  col¬ 
leges,  with  mosques  ;  twenty  palaces;  one 
hundred  caravanserais ;  two  hundred 
towns ;  thirty  tanks  or  reservoirs ;  one 
hundred  hospitals ;  five  mausolia ;  one 
hundred  public  baths ;  ten  monumental 
pillars ;  ten  public  wells ;  one  hundred 
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.ind  fifty  bridges.  The  six  years  that  fol¬ 
lowed  upon  the  death  of  Fceroz  were 
stained  with  the  horrors  of  civil  war,  but 
in  1394  his  grandson,  Mohammed  Togh- 
lagh  II.,  wiis  placed  upon  the  throne, 
though  a  minor.  The  Delhi  monarchy 
appeared  tottering  to  its  fall,  the  nobles 
did  what  seemed  good  in  their  eyes,  and 
no  one  took  thought  for  the  people.  In 
the  midst  of  this  weakness  and  anarchy,  a 
formidable  enemy  appeared  in  the  field. 
On  the  12th  December,  1398,  Timour  the 
Tartar  arrived  before  the  walls  of  Delhi, 
but  on  the  left  bank  of  the  J umna.  Ilis 
first  step  Avas  to  send  a  division  across  to 
the  other  side  to  storm  Jahannamah,  the 
site  of  the  p.alace  of  the  late  Mahar.ajah 
Hindoo  Kao  Bahadoor,  and  the  scene  of 
tlie  recent  engagements  Avhen  the  insur¬ 
gents  in  attempting  to  carry  a  battery  of 
British  guns  were  gallantly  repulsed  by 
the  Ghoorkas.  A  few  days  afterwards, 
Timour  cruelly  slaughtered  his  prisoners 
to  the  number  of  100,000,  because  they 
were  reported  to  have  expressed  some 
exultation  at  the  approach  of  Mohammed’s 
army.  He  then  erased  the  Jumna  with 
the  whole  of  his  forees,  and  encamped  on 
the  same  ground  .as  that  now  octMipied  by 
the  army  of  retribution.  A  hard-fought 
battle  ensued,  in  wdiich  the  Tartars  were  | 
victorious,  and  in  the  course  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  night  Mohammed  Toghhagh  and  his 
Vizier  Mulloo  Khan  fled  to  Guzerat.  A 
deputation  of  the  principal  inhaliitants 
came  out  on  the  morrow  to  tender  their 
submission  to  the  conqueror,  .and  were 
promised  pardon  .and  protection.  At 
night  Timour  celebrated  his  triumph  by 
the  customary  debauch,  .and  in  the  flowery 
language  of  Sherif-ul-ali  Yeydee :  “  The 
tr6e  of  pleasure  w'as  forthwith  planted  in 
the  garden  of  enjoyment.  The  brains  of 
deliglit  .and  pleasure  w'cre  j)orfumed  with 
the  sweet  odor  of  musk-smelling  wine. 
From  the  splendor  of  the  royal  cup  the 
festive  meeting  was  lighted  up  with  joy 
and  e.ase  of  ho.art.  A  festive  meeting  is 
the  opener  of  the  heart  and  the  creator  of 
joy ;  .and  Sahib  Kiran  (Timour)  shed  the 
light  of  his  countenance  on  the  heads  of 
the  jirinces,  and  ameers,  and  pillars  of 
st.ate.”  But  while  Timour  and  his  chief 
officers  were  reveling  and  making  merry, 
his  barbarous  soldiers  h.ad  come  in  colli¬ 
sion  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  city,  and 
a  general  massacre  ensued. 

“A  great  many  of  the  infidels  set  fire  to  their 


own  household  property  and  burned  them¬ 
selves,  together  with  their  wives  and  children. 
Then  the  soldiers,  notwithstanding  the  Hindoos 
opposed  them  with  great  courage  and  resolu¬ 
tion,  stretched  forth  the  hand  of  power  and  vio¬ 
lence  in  quest  of  plunder  and  spoil.  At  this 
crisis  the  nobles  ordered  the  gates  to  be  shut, 
that  the  army  now  outside  might  not  enter,  nor 
any  f^cat  amount  of  harm  be  done.  But  on 
this  night  (Thursday)  about  16,000  troops  were 
in  the  fort,  and  throughout  the  whole  night 
they  continued  to  plunder,  and  to  set  on  fire  the 
houses  of  the  people,  and  to  feed  the  flames.  In 
some  places  the  Guches,  (Hindoos,)  with  CTeat 
resolution  stood  on  the  defensive,  and  blood  and 
slaughter  ensued.  Early  in  the  morning,  when 
from  the  inroad  of  the  King  of  the  Stars,  the 
property  of  the  Hindoo  night  was  entirely 
plundered,  (that  is,  when  darkness  was  dispelled 
by  the  rising  sun,)  all  the  army  entered  the 
city,  and  a  great  noise  was  created  thereby.  On 
that  Friday,  the  I7th  day  of  the  month,  many 
Mahullas  in  Jalianpanah  were  publicly  plunder¬ 
ed.  On  Saturday,  the  18th,  the  same  state  of 
riot  continued ;  and  every  man  of  the  army  took 
captive  about  160  persons,  men  and  women, 
and  brought  them  out  of  the  city,  so  that  to 
the  meanest  man  belonging  to  the  army  not  less 
than  twenty  persons  became  captive.  And  the 
other  plunder  and  spoil  consisted  of  various 
kinds  of  jewels  and  pearls,  and  particularly 
rubies  and  diamonds,  various  kinds  of  valuable 
cloth",  various  kinds  of  costly  things,  vessels  of 
gold  and  silver,  and  money  without  count,  on 
which  was  the  impression  of  Ala-ul-deen  Khll- 
I  jee.  And  the  amount  of  this  money  and  the 
other  property  was  so  great  as  to  defy  narra¬ 
tion  by  the  two-tongued  pen.  And  amongst 
the  spoil  there  were  female  slaves  who  wore 
bracelets  on  their  arms  and  ornaments  on  their 
legs — the  very  toes  of  whose  feet  were  adorned 
with  rings  of  great  value.  Respecting  medi¬ 
cines,  simples,  and  aromatics,  no  one  now  in¬ 
quired.  On  Sunday,  the  19th  day  of  the  month, 
they  turned  their  attention  to  old  Delhi,  (Shah- 
jioor,)  whither  many  of  the  Hindoo  infidels  had 
lied.  These  being  collected  in  the  Jama  Mus- 
jid,  were  prepared  for  battle  and  slaughter. 
Ameer  Shan  Malik,  and  Alee  Sultan  Tovachee, 
having  taken  with  him  five  hundred  tried  war¬ 
riors,  went  towards  it,  and  with  the  stroke  of 
the  infidel-slaughtering  sword  sent  them  all  to 
hell ;  and  the  heaps  of  the  heads  of  the  Hindoos 
reached  to  heaven,  and  their  bodies  became  a 
prey  to  beasts  and  birds.  Thus,  on  the  day 
above  mentioned,  all  old  Delhi  was  plundered, 
and  the  inhabitants  who  remained  alive  were 
made  captive.  Several  days  successively  were 
they  occupied  in  bringing  the  captives  out  of 
the  city,  and  each  ameer  obtained  possession  of 
a  crowd  of  slaves.  Amongst  them  were  some 
thousands  of  tradesmen  and  artisans ;  and  con¬ 
cerning  these  the  royal  order  was  issued  that 
some  of  them  should  be  distributed  amongst 
those  princes  and  nobles  who  had  attended  on 
the  royal  person,  and  had  not  entered  into  the 
city ;  and  also  some  amongst  those  princes  and 
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nobles  who  had  been  appointed  to  different  sta¬ 
tions  without  the  city.  And  as  the  pious  re¬ 
solve  of  his  Highness,  Sahib  Kiran,  according 
to  the  proverb— that  the  resolve  of  a  good  Mus¬ 
sulman  is  better  than  his  actions,  had  written 
on  the  tablets  of  his  heart  that  he  should  erect 
a  Jama  Musjid  of  cut  stone  in  his  capital  of  Sa- 
niarcand — the  royal  order  was  issued  that  all 
the  stone  cutters  should  be  kept  for  the  king’s 
particular  use.  *  *  With  good  fortune  and 
prosperity.  Sahib  Kiran  remained  fifteen  days 
at  Delhi,  and  the  beams  from  the  crescent  of  his 
victorious  standard  were  removing  the  rust 
from  the  looking-glass  of  the  sun  and  moon, 
and  tlie  excellencies  of  his  government  and  his 
victories  were  such  as  to  have  created  envy  in 
the  souls  of  Jumsheed  and  Alexander  had  they 
been  alive.”* 

The  pious  savage,  before  he  “  turned 
his  attention  to  the  other  provinces  of 
Hindostan,  for  the  sake  of  the  destniction 
and  extirpation  of  other  infidels,”  repaired 
to  the  mosque  at  Feerozabad,  and  “utter¬ 
ed  to  God  the  prayer  of  two  inclinations 
with  perfect  sincerity  and  humility ;  and 
thanked  God  for  his  mercies  which  were 
beyond  the  bounds  of  conception.”  From 
the  departure  of  Timour  until  the  advent 
of  the  Afghan  Baber,  the  kingdom  of 
Delhi  was  re.stricted  to  a  very  narrow  ter¬ 
ritory  around  the  walls.  Two  dynasties 
in  succession  occupied  the  powerless 
throne — ^the  former  known  as  that  of  the 
Synds,  the  latter  as  that  of  Lodi.  It  w’as 
in  the  year  1525  that  the  victory  of  Pa- 
neeput  laid  Hindostan  at  the  feet  of  the 
Caubul  conqueror,  who  boasted  of  being 
sixth  in  descent  from  the  terrible  Timour. 
Through  one  of  those  singular  misappre¬ 
hensions  with  w'hich  history  abounds, 
Baber  and  his  descendants  have  been  fa¬ 
mous  throughout  the  world,  under  the 
title  of  the  Great  Mogul.  There  was 
probably  not  a  single  drop  of  Mogul 
olood  in  his  veins.  The  Moguls  w’ere  a 
small  but  ferocious  tribe  of  barbarians, 
who  marched  in  the  van  of  the  desolating 
hordes  of  Genghiz  Khan,  and  by  their 
horrible  cruelties  spre.ad  such  a  terror  of 
their  name,  that  the  trembling  natives  of 
Hindostan  applied  the  term  to  all  the  in¬ 
vading  hosts  that  arrived  from  the  north¬ 
west  ;  in  the  same  manner  as  they  now 
call  ^1  white  nations  Fermghees.  It  is 


*  This  curious  account  is  taken  from  the  Zuffer- 
namah  of  Sherif-ul-Ali  Zeydec,  translated  by  the 
late  Mr.  Cargill,  President  of  the  Delhi  College,  and 
published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Archaeologic^  Soci¬ 
ety  of  Dellu.  January,  1853. 


thus  that  the  early  European  traders  were 
taught  to  regard  the  King  of  Delhi  as 
the  Great  Mogul,  the  only  designation  by 
which  the  last  Asiatic  dynasty  has  been 
known  to  Europeans.  Baber  himself  died 
at  Agra  in  1530,  for  that  city  had  now 
become  the  seat  of  government.  His  son 
Hutnagoon  suffered  a  series  of  misfortunes 
which  tenninated  in  his  flight  into  Persia. 
During  his  exile,  three  usurpers  success¬ 
ively  held  the  supreme  title,  and  one  of 
them,  Selim  Shah  of  Chunar,  built  the 
fort  of  Selimghur,  at  Delhi.  Humagoon 
was  eventually  restored,  but  meeting  soon 
afterwards  with  an  accidental  death,  was 
succeeded  by  the  Great  Akhber  in  1556. 
This  able  monarch  resided  principally  at 
Agra,  where  he  built  the  present  fort :  he 
also  erected  a  tomb  to  his  father  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Delhi.  He  is  more  just¬ 
ly  celebrated  for  having  organized  a 
postal  system  throughout  his  vast  domi¬ 
nions.  At  every  ten  miles  there  was  a 
station-house,  with  an  establishment  of 
two  horses,  and  a  certain  number  of  run¬ 
ning  footmen.  The  distance  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  miles  was  gone  over  in  twenty-four 
hours,  and  the  five  Iftndred  miles  from 
Agra  to  Ahmadabad,  were  accomplished 
in  five  days.  He  had  never  fewer  than 
4000  runners  in  his  pay,  besides  12,000 
horses,  1000  camels,  and  from  5000  to  6000 
elephants.  He  was  also  desirous  of  main¬ 
taining  one  thousand  hunting  leomrds ; 
but  it  IS  said  that  some  mysterious  disease 
carried  them  off"  whenever  they  exceeded 
the  number  of  nine  hundred. 

Ilis  son  Selim,  who  succeeded  him  in 
1605,  changed  his  name  to  Jehangeer,  or 
Conqueror  of  the  W orld,  but  took  no  pains 
to  merit  the  ap{>ellation. 

In  the  early  part  of  Ids  reign  he  was 
mild  and  benevolent ;  but,  after  suppress¬ 
ing  the  rebellion  of  his  son  Khosroo,  he 
impaled  in  a  row  seven  hundred  of  his 
misguided  partisans.  It  was  in  his  time 
that  the  first  English  envoy  appeared  at 
the  court  of  the  Great  Mogul.  Sir 
Thomas  Hoe,  in  his  narrative  of  what  he 
saw  and  did  on  that  memorable  occasion, 
dwells  at  great  length  on  the  meanness 
and  cupidity  of  the  prince-royal  and  the 
chief  nobles,  against  whom  he  appears  to 
have  been  w’aging  continual  warfare.  Of 
Delhi  he  merely  remarks  that  “  it  is  an 
ancient  city,  and  the  seat  of  the  Mogul’s 
ancestors,  but  ruined.”  Sir  Thomas’s  an¬ 
tiquarian  lore  was  evidently  very  limited, 
for  he  quietly  states  that  the  Kutub  Minar 
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was  erected  by  Alexander  the  Great.  In 
the  following  reign,  that  of  Shah  Jehan, 
the  condition  of  old  Delhi  does  not  seem  j 
to  have  improved,  for  Tavernier  says  of 
it :  “  Dehly  is  almost  come  to  mine,  and 
indeed  is  nothing  but  a  heap  of  Rubbish : 
there  being  no  other  Houses  remaining 
but.  only  for  poor  people.  Neither  are 
there  above  three  or  four  Lords  of  the 
Court  that  reside  at  Dehly,  where  they 
set  up  their  tents  in  great  Enclosures.” 
However,  a  new  era  was  approaching.  In 
1631,  Shah  Jehan  founded  the  modern 
city  of  Delhi,  which  he  called  after  him¬ 
self,  Shahjehanabad.  This  was  really  a 
handsome  city  for  those  times,  as  may 
be  perceived  from  Bernier’s  lengthened 
and,  perhaps,  highly  colored  description. 
Tavernier  is  more  calm  and  prosaic. 

“  Gchanabad — says  he — as  well  as  Dehly,  is 
a  great  City  ;  and  there  is  nothing  but  a  single 
w^l  that  makes  the  separation.  All  the  houses 
of  particular  men  consist  of  great  inclosurcs,  in 
the  midst  whereof  is  the  place  for  lodging. 
The  CTeatest  part  of  the  Ixirds  do  not  live  in  the 
city,  but  have  their  houses  without,  for  the  con- 
veniency  of  the  water.  As  you  enter  into  Je- 
hanabad  from  Dehly,  you  meet  with  a  long  and 
broad  street,  on  each  side  whereof  are  vaults 
where  the  merchants  keep  shops,  being  only 
plat-formed  at  the  top.  This  street  ends  in  the 
great  piazza  before  the  king’s  house ;  and  there 
is  another  very  fair  and  large  street,  that  runs 
towards  another  gate  of  the  same  palace,  in 
which  live  the  great  merchants  that  keep  no  | 
shops.  The  king's  palace  takes  up  above  half  a  | 
league  circuit.  The  walls  arc  of  bir  cut  stone,  | 
with  battlements.  The  moats  are  full  of  water,  i 
{)aved  witli  free  stone.  The  great  gate  of  the  ] 
palace  has  nothing  in  it  of  magnihccnce;  no  | 
more  than  the  first  court,  into  which  the  great 
Lonls  may  enter  upon  their  elephants.” 

Ho  then  gives  a  description  of  the  interior 
of  the  palace  too  long  to  transcrilie,  but  which 
contrasts  strangely  witli  Bishop  Heber’s  ac¬ 
count  The  Bishop  had  no  opportunity  of  be¬ 
holding  the  peacock  throne,  valued  by  Taver¬ 
nier,  himself  a  jeweler,  at  six  and  a  half  millions 
sterling.  It  was  so  c^lcd,  because  the  canopy 
was  surmounted  by  a  peacock  with  his  tail 
spread  out,  consisting  all  of  sapphirs  and  other 
proper  colored  stones;  the  body  is  of  beaten 
gold,  which  is  enchased  with  several  jewels; 
and  a  great  ruby  upon  his  breast,  at  which 
hangs  a  pearl  that  weighs  sixty  carats.  On  each 
side  of  Uie  peacock  stand  two  nosegays  as  high 
as  the  bird,  consisting  of  several  sorts  of  flowers, 
all  of  beaten  gold  enameled. 

It  is  too  well  known  to  need  repetition, 
how  the  unfortunate  Shah  Jehan  was  de¬ 
posed  by  his  heartless,  calculating  son. 


Aurungzebe.  That  prince,  who  has  en¬ 
joyed  a  meretricious  fame,  was  first  pro¬ 
claimed  Emperor  in  Delhi,  which  once 
more  became  the  capital  of  the  empire. 
After  his  death  in  1707,  the  power  he  had 
so  laboriously  built  up  rapidly  crumbled 
away.  Only  thirty  years  later,  the  Mah- 
rattas,  under  Bajee  Rao  Peishwar,  ap¬ 
peared  at  the  very  gates  of  Delhi,  and 
plundered  and  burnt  the  suburbs.  In 
1739,  a  more  grievous  affliction  overtook 
the  imperial  city.  A  shepherd  of  Khoras- 
san  had  risen,  from  being  a  reckless  free¬ 
booter  to  the  throne  of  Central  Asia,  by 
the  title  of  Nadir  Shah.  A  messenger 
whom  he  had  dispatched  to  the  court  of 
Delhi  having  been  murdered  by  some  of 
the  liill  tribes  above  Peshawur,  he  per¬ 
emptorily  demanded  redress  from  the 
Emperor.  His  remonstrances  being  treat¬ 
ed  with  cool  indifference,  he  suddenly 
poured  down  into  the  plains  of  Hindostan, 
and  defeated  Mohammed  Shah  in  a  pitch¬ 
ed  battle  near  Kumal.  The  ill-fated  mo¬ 
narch  repaired  to  the  camp  of  the  victor, 
by  whom  he  was  kindly  received ;  and  a 
few  days  afterwards  they  set  out  together 
for  Delhi.  At  first,  the  Persian  soldiers 
of  Nadir  Shah  preserved  the  strictest  dis¬ 
cipline,  and  abstained  alike  from  injury 
and  insult.  But  a  report  having  gone 
forth  at  night  that  Nadir  was  assa.ssinated, 
the  treacherous  inhabitants  rose  upon  the 
unsuspecting  soldiery  and  murdered  seven 
hundred  of  them.  The  retaliation  was 
speedy  and  severe,  but  for  a  time  Nadir 
endeavored  to  appease  the  fury  of  his  fol¬ 
lowers,  until  one  of  his  chiefs  was  shot 
dead  by  his  side.  He  then  gave  free 
reins  to  vengeance,  and  for  several  hours 
the  Persian  soldiers  raged  like  maniacs 
through  the  city.  Many  houses  were  set 
on  fire,  still  more  were  gutted,  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  dead  bodies  encumbered  the 
streets.  According  to  the  lowest  compu¬ 
tation,  8000  of  the  citizens  were  killed, 
but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  30,000 
I  would  be  the  truer  estimate.  Fraser,  in¬ 
deed,  who  lived  in  the  times  of  which  he 
was  writing,  speaks  of  as  many  as  120,000 
having  been  put  to  death.  He  also  af¬ 
firms  that  at  least  10,000  women  threw 
themselves  into  wells  to  avoid  a  worse 
fate  than  death,  and  that  80,000  Hindoos 
perished  in  addition  to  the  foregoing  dur¬ 
ing  this  Persian  invasion.  Even  when 
the  work  of  slaughter  was  staid,  torture 
was  employed  to  extort  confessions  as  to 
the  concealment  of  treasure.  Many  per- 
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sons  of  eminence  were  severely  beaten  un¬ 
til  they  ransomed  themselves,  and  outra¬ 
ges  of  all  kinds  were  perpetrated  with  im¬ 
punity.  In  short,  “  sleep  and  rest  forsook 
the  city.  In  every  chamber  and  house 
was  heard  the  cry  of  affliction.  It  was 
before  a  general  massacre,  but  now  the 
murder  of  individuals.”  For  nearly  two 
months  did  this  dreadful  misrule  prevail, 
and  when  Nadir  Shah  took  his  final  de- 

{>arture,  it  was  because  there  was  nothing 
eft  to  plunder.  He  carrie<l  off  with  him 
between  eight  or  nine  millions  sterling  in 
coin,  several  millions  worth  of  gold  and 
silver  plate,  the  peacock  throne,  va.st 
quantities  of  jewels,  precious  stuffs,  and 
costly  furniture,  and  a  Ion"  train  of  horses, ! 
camels,  and  elephants.  A  sort  of  stupor  | 
settled  down  upon  the  wretched  inhabit- 1 
ants,  from  which  they  were  hardly  roused 
by  the  necessity  of  providing  their  daily 
food  tor  their  wives  and  children.  Again, 
in  1756,  the  imperial  city  became  a  prey 
to  the  fierce  Afghan  levies  of  Ahmed  Shah 
Abdallee ;  and  four  years  afterwards  it 
was  plundered  by  the  Mahratta.s,  under 
8eda.sheo  Rao,  “the  Bahao.”  In  1701, 
Shah  Allum  II.  ascended  the  throne,  and, 
in  an  evil  hour,  declared  himself  the  ene¬ 
my  of  the  British.  In  1765,  he  was  glad 
to  obtmn  peace  at  the  cost  of  his  territor)’, 
and  to  accept  a  pension  of  £260,000  a 
year,  together  witn  some  landed  estates 
and  other  advantages.  But,  with  the 
usual  fickleness  of  the  Oriental  character, 
he  seized  upon  the  first  opportunity  to  re¬ 
pudiate  this  treaty,  and  to  throw  himself 
into  the  hands  of  the  Mahrattaa,  who 
failed  to  protect  him  even  against  the 
Rohillas.  A  fierce  chieftain  of  that  war¬ 
like  people,  named  Gholanm  Kandir  Khan, 
made  himself  master  of  the  city,  and  after 
heaping  all  manner  of  insult  on  the  hap¬ 
less  Emperor,  thrust  out  his  eyes  with  his 
own  dagger.  He  himself  ere  long  re¬ 
ceived  as  little  mercy  from  Madhajec 
Scindiah,  who  caused  his  ears,  eyes,  nose, 
hands,  and  feet  to  be  cut  off  while  he  was 
still  alive.  Mahr.atta  or  Rohilla,  it  made 
but  little  difference  to  the  blind  monarch, 
who  must  have  hailed,  with  mingled  shame 
.and  delight,  the  victorious  entry  of  the 
British  under  General  Lake,  in  1803,  after 


the  defeat  of  the  French  officers  in  Scin- 
diah’s  service.  This  was  on  the  12th  of 
September ;  but  on  the  8th  of  October, 
Delhi  narrowly  escaped  being  surprised  by 
Holkar,  who  suddenly  appeared  before 
the  walls  with  upwards  of  a  nundred  guns, 
and  perhaps  70,000  men.  The  British 
garrison  consisted  of  about  800  sepoys, 
with  eleven  guns,  in  addition  to  a  small 
force  of  irregulars,  horse  and  foot,  who 
either  deserted  or  fled  at  the  approach  of 
the  enemy.  Colonel  Ochterlony  was  the 
Resident ;  but  the  military  command  was 
vested  in  Colonel  Burn,  and  nobly  did  he 
acquit  himself  of  his  arduous  duty.  On 
the  ninth  day  of  the  siege,  after  delivering 
a  murderous  assault,  llolkar  was  com- 

{ idled  to  withdraw  ivith  disgrace  and 

OSS. 

At  that  time  the  walls  were  in  such  dis¬ 
repair  that  they  crumbled  away  under  the 
concussion  of  the  guns  that  were  mounted 
on  them.  Since  then,  however,  they  have 
been  considerably  strengthened,  and  could 
scarcely  be  breached  without  heavy  artil¬ 
lery.  It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  a  bat¬ 
tery  could  be  opened  upon  the  palace 
wails  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  river, 
an  early  success  might  be  obtained  ;  but 
this  could  only  be  done  before  the  rains 
had  swelled  the  volume  of  waters. 

Previous  to  the  present  insurrection, 
the  King  of  Delhi  was  in  the  receipt  of  an 
annual  pension  amounting  to  £150,000, 
and  the  use  of  the  palace  or  fort,  over  the 
12,000  innuites  of  which  he  played  the 
part  of  a  sovereign,  exciting  that  he  had 
no  power  to  take  life.  From  a  mistaken 
delicacy,  and  partly,  perhaps,  from  an 
overweening  confidence  m  our  own  power, 
he  was  permitted  to  retain  the  title  of 
king  ;  but  that  privilege  would  in  any 
case  have  expired  with  the  present  occu¬ 
pant  of  that  unreal  throne  and  shadowy 
dignity.  Whether  of  his  own  accord,  or 
reluctantly  yielding  to  a  pressure  ho 
could  not  resist,  the  mock  king  has  now 
sealed  the  final  doom  of  his  dynasty.  The 
last  of  the  Mogul  monarchs  has  taken  his 
seat  in  the  liall  of  audience ;  and — in  the 
words  of  the  Persian  poet,  quoted  by 
Bishop  Heber — the  spider  shall  hang  her 
tapestry  in  the  palace  of  the  Caesars. 
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THE  RESCUE,  THE  RUN,  AND  THE  RUIN; 

OR,  INNSBRUCK  AND  ITS  ECHOES* 


Have  you  ever  noticed  what  slight  re¬ 
gard  to  local  beauty  has  been  shown  bjr 
the  founders  of  many  of  our  Europen  capi¬ 
tals  ?  A  glance  at  their  situation  suggests 
the  idea,  that  the  somewhat  mythical  per¬ 
sonages  (whoever  they  were)  who  planted 
the  first  stakes  and  mapped  out  the  first 
streets  of  many  a  metropolis  of  the  West, 
must  have  been  singularly  deficient  in  ap¬ 
preciation  of  natural  beauty.  Look  at 
r*arls :  it  is  a  brilliant  and  a  beautiful  cap¬ 
ital  ;  but  it  is  so  rather  in  despite,  than  m 
consequence,  of  its  position  on  that  fea¬ 
tureless  plain  beside  the  winding  Seine. 
Look  at  Madrid  ;  planted  apropos  to 
nothing  at  all,  in  Che  midst  of  an  arid  flat, 
which  in  summer  is  parched  into  thirst  by 
the  hot  breath  from  the  drowsy  sierras  in 
the  distance,  and  in  winter  shivers  under 
the  unbroken  sweep  of  the  winds  from 
those  same  sierras,  now  wrapped  in  their 
glittering  shroud  of  snow.  Look  at  Mu¬ 
nich,  on  its  bare  and  lofty  platform :  there 
are  exquisite  sites  hard  by,  amidst  those 
green  slopes,  where  the  beautiful  Tyro¬ 
lean  Alps  are  shaded  off  into  the  dull 
plains  of  Uavaria.  Hut  the  monks  who 
founded  Munich,  and  gave  a  name  to  the 
city,  {Miincl^n^)  had  only  an  eye  to  their 
profitable  merchandise  in  salt ;  and  hence, 
around  their  old  warehouses  were  cryst.al- 
lized  by  degrees  those  rude  elements  of 
civilization  which  have  now  developed 
themselves  into  a  splendid  capital,  glow¬ 
ing  with  fi^coes  and  shining  with  mar¬ 
bles.  Our  remark  would  apply  with  simi¬ 
lar  force  to  St.  Petersburg,  fighting  its 
way  into  supremacy  against  the  frowns  of 
nature  in  winter,  and  its  hard,  dry  smile  in 
summer,  while  the  Neva  thunders  forth  a 
vain  but  tremendous  protest  as  soon  as 
its  frost-shackles  are  riven  in  the  spring. 
We  are  aware  that  there  are  brilliant  re¬ 
futations  of  our  theory ;  such  as  Naples, 
with  its  perfect  dower  of  beauty,  or  Flo¬ 
rence,  scarcely  less  bountifully  endowed 
by  the  hand  of  the  Creator.  But  we  are 
convinced  that  one  of  the  most  marked  ex¬ 
ceptions  to  the  general  rule  is  to  be  found 
VOL.  XLIL— NO.  UL 


in  Innsbriick,  that  little  mountain  metro¬ 
polis  of  the  Tyrol.  It  is  a  perfect  gem, 
this  small  city  of  Innsbruck ;  and  it  is 
dee{)ly  set  in  such  a  circlet  of  magnificent 
mountains,  as  scarcely  another  capital  in 
the  world  may  boast.  The  river  Inn, 
which  has  been  making  its  willful  way 
through  one  profound  valley  after  another, 
is  here  spanned  by  a  bridge,  which  gives 
its  name  to  the  little  city  (Innsbruck) 
standing  on  its  green  banks.  Mountains 
6000  and  8000  feet  high  gather  around  the 
town,  as  if  to  keep  watch  and  ward  about 
its  walls.  Indeed,  so  close  is  their  vigil, 
that  it  is  said  the  wolves  can  look  down 
into  the  streets  beneath  their  own  craggy 
fastnesses,  and  speculate  in  their  hungry 
minds  upon  whicn  of  the  portly  burghers 
.and  of  the  plump  frauleins  they  would 
like  to  sup.  In  truth,  one  of  the  most 
impressive  features  in  the  Tyrol  is  the 
suadenness  of  the  spring  which  is  made 
by  the  mountains  from  the  deepest  depth 
of  the  valleys.  You  may  draw  your 
finger  along  the  very  line  where  the  foot 
of  some  mountain,  which  wears  its  silver 
coronet  on  its  royal  brow  10,000  feet 
above  you,  is  planted  in  the  green  vale 
below.  And  thus  from  the  ground-floor 
of  your  hotel  in  Innsbruck,  which  was 
once  the  house  .of  the  patriot  Hofer,  you 
look  up  to  the  roofs  of  the  six-storied 
houses  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  ex¬ 
tremely  narrow  street,  and  you  see  the 
white  forehead  of  a  mighty  mountain 
serenely  looking  down  u|K)n  you,  where 
you  thought  to  see  naught  but  a  narrow 
strip  of  blue  ether,  or  the  bright  wing  of 
some  roving  cloud. 

But  the  charm  of  Innsbrfick  lies  not 
only  in  its  glittering  peaks  with  their 
dark  girdle  of  pine  forest  clasped  by  shin¬ 
ing  glaciers,  and  draped  around  their 
feet  with  festooned  vines  and  golden 
fringes  of  maize.  You  feel  that  history  has 
made  an  atmosphere  of  its  own  around 
you,  other  than  that  wliich  is  woven  of  the 
fleecy  mists  of  the  valley,  or  elastic  with 
the  pure  ether  of  the  mountain-top.  Let 
26 
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us  take  our  stand  for  a  moment  in  the  I 
whispering  gallery  of  the  past,  and  cat^ch 
some  few  of  the  echoes  which  are  vibrat-  ■ 
ing  in  the  air.  j 


THE  RESCT^E. 


I 


You  are  standing  on  a  narrow  thread- ! 
like  road,  which  has  bdrely  room  to  draw  j 
itself  along  between  the  rocky  bank  of  the 
river  Inn,  and  the  base  of  a  frowning  bnt- ! 
tress  of  the  Solstein,  which  towers  many  ' 
hundred  feet  perpendicularly  above  you.  j 
You  throw  your  nead  far  back,  and  look 
up ;  and  there  you  have  a  vision  of  a 
plumed  hunter,  lofty  and  chivalrous  in  his 
bearing,  who  is  bounding  heedlessly  on  ' 
after  a  chamois  to  the  very  verge  of  the  ' 

Erecipice.  Mark !  he  loses  his  footing,  j 

e  rolls  helplessly  from  rock  to  rock! , 
There  is  a  pause  in  his  headlong  course.  | 
"What  is  it  that  arrests  him  ?  Ah !  he  puts  ' 
forth  his  mighty  strength,  and  clings  hand  | 
and  foot,  with  the  gripe  of  despair,  to  a  i 
narrow  ledge  of  rock,  and  there  he  hangs  ' 
over  the  abyss!  It  is  the  Emj)eror  Maxi-  j 
railian  1  The  Abbot  of  Wiltau  comes 
forth  from  his  cell,  sees  an  imperial  des- 1 
tiny  suspended  between  heaven  and  | 
earth,  and  crossing  himself  with  awe,  bids  ' 
prayers  be  put  up  for  the  u'elfare  of  a  ; 
passing  soul.  Hark !  there  is  a  wild  cry  ^ 
ringing  through  the  upper  air !  Ha  !  j 
Zyps  of  Zirl,  thou  hunted  and  hunting 
outlaw,  art  thou  out  upon  the  heights  at ! 
this  fearful  moment  ?  Watch  the  hardy  j 
mountaineer !  He  binds  his  crampons  on 
his  feet — he  is  making  his  perilous  way  ! 
towards  his  failing  Emperor,  now  bound- ' 
ing  like  a  hunted  chamois,  now  creeping  [ 
like  an  insect,  now  clinging  like  a  root 
of  ivy,  now  dropping  like  a  squirrel.  He  ' 
reaches  the  faintmg  monarch  just  as  he 
relaxes  his  grasp  on  the  jutting  rock. 
Courage,  Kaiser !  [Emperor]  there  is  a 
hunter’s  hand  for  thee,  a  hunter’s  iron- 
shod  foot  to  guide  thee  to  safety.  Look ! 
They  clamber  up  the  face  of  the  rock  on 

1)oints  and  ledges,  where  scarce  the  small 
loof  of  the  chamois  might  find  a  hold  ; 
and  the  peasant  folk  still  maintain  that  an 
angel  came  down  to  their  master’s  rescue. 
We  will,  however,  refer  the  marvelous 
escape  to  the  interposing  hand  of  a  pitying 
Providence.  Zyps  the  outlaw  becomes 
“  Count  Hallooer  von  Hohenfelsen,” 

“  Lord  of  the  wild  cry  of  the  lofty  rock 
and  in  the  old  pension-list  of  the  proud 
house  of  Hapsburg,  may  still  be  seen  an 


entry  to  this  effect,  that  sixteen  florins 
were  paid  annually  to  “  one  Zyps  of  Zirl.” 
As  you  look  up  from  the  base  of  the  Mar- 
tinswand,  you  may  with  pains  distinguish 
a  cross  which  has  lieen  planted  on  the  nar¬ 
row  ledge  where  the  Emperor  was  res¬ 
cued  by  the  outlaw. 


THE  BUN. 

Here  is  another  vision,  an  imperial  one 
also.  Tlie  night  is  dark  and  wild.  Gusty 
winds  come  howling  down  from  the  moun¬ 
tain  passes,  driving  sheets  of  blinding 
rain  before  them,  and  whirling  them  round 
in  hissing  eddies.  At  intervals  the  clouds 
are  rent  asunder,  and  the  moon  takes  a 
hurried  look  at  the  world  below.  What 
does  she  see,  and  what  can  we  hear  ? — for 
there  are  other  sounds  stirring  beside  the 
ravings  of  the  tempest  in  that  wild  cleft 
of  the  mountains  which  guard  Innsbrtlck 
on  the  Carinthian  side.  There  is  a  hur¬ 
ried  tramp  of  feet,  a  crowding  and  crush¬ 
ing  up  through  the  steep  and  narrow 
gorge,  a  mutter  of  suppressed  voices,  a 
fitful  glancing  of  torches  which  now  flare 
up  bravely  enough,  now  wither  in  a  mo¬ 
ment  before  the  derisive  laugh  of  the 
storm.  At  the  head  of  the  mdh  there  is 
a  litter  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  a  set  of 
sure-footed  hunters  of  the  hills ;  and 
around  this  litter  is  clustered  a  moving 
constellation  of  lamps,  which  are  anxious¬ 
ly  shielded  from  the  rude  wrath  of  the 
tempest.  A  group  of  stately  figures  wrap¬ 
ped  in  rich  military  cloaks,  with  helms 
glistening  in  the  torch-light,  and  plumes 
streaming  on  the  wind,  struggles  onward 
beside  the  litter.  And  who  is  this  reclin¬ 
ing  there,  his  teeth  firmly  set  to  imprison 
the  stifled  groan  of  physical  anguish?  He 
is  but  fifty-three  years  of  age,  but  the 
lines  of  premature  decay  are  plowed 
deep  along  brow  and  cheek,  while  his  yel¬ 
low  locks  are  silvered  and  crisped  with 
care.  Who  can  mistake  that  full,  expan¬ 
sive  forehead,  that  aquiline  nose,  that  cold, 
stem,  blue  eye,  and  that  heavy,  obstinate, 
Austrian  under-lip,  for  other  than  those 
of  the  mighty  Emperor  Charles  V.  ?  And 
can  this  suffering  invalid,  flying  from  foes 
who  are  almost  on  the  heels  of  his  attend¬ 
ants,  jolted  over  craggy  passes  in  mid¬ 
night  darkness,  buffeted  by  the  temjiests, 
and  withered  by  the  sneer  of  adverse  for¬ 
tune — can  this  be  the  Emperor  of  Ger¬ 
many,  King  of  Spain,  Lord  of  the  Nether- 
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lands,  of  Naples,  of  Lombardy,  and  proud  j 
chief  of  the  golden  Western  World  ? 
Yes,  Charles,  thou  art  reading  a  stern  les¬ 
son  by  that  fitful  torch-light ;  but  thy 
strong  will  is  yet  unbent,  and  thy  stem 
nature  yet  unsoflened.  And  who  is  the 
swift  “  avenger  of  blood”  who  is  fol¬ 
lowing  close  as  a  sleuth-hound  on  thy 
track  ?  It  is  Maurice  of  Saxony,  the  un¬ 
scrupulous  but  intrepid  leader  of  the  Pro¬ 
testant  cause — a  match  for  thee  in  bold¬ 
ness  of  daring  and  in  strength  of  will. 
But  Charles  wins  the  midnight  race  ;  and 
yet,  instead  of  bowing  before  Him  whose 
“long-suffering  would  lead  to  repentance,” 
ho  ascribes  his  escape  to  the  “  star  of 
Austria,”  ever  in  the  ascendant,  and  mut¬ 
ters  his  favorite  saying :  “  Myseli^  and  the 
lucky  moment.” 

TUE  EUIN. 

One  more  scene:  it  is  the  year  1809. 
Bonaparte  has  decreed  in  the  secret  coun¬ 
cil-chamber,  where  his  own  will  is  his  sole 
adviser,  that  the  Tyrol  shall  be  cleared  of 
its  troublesome  nest  of  warrior-hunters. 
10,000  French  and  Bavarian  soldiers  have 
penetrated  as  far  as  the  upper  Junthal, 
and  are  pushing  boldly  on  towards  Prutz. 
But  the  mountain-wails  of  this  profound 
valley  are  closing  gloomily  together,  as  if 
they  would  forbid  even  the  indignant  river 
to  force  its  wild  way  betwixt  them.  Is 
there  a  p.ath  through  the  frowning  gorge 
other  than  that  rocky  way  which  is  fierce¬ 
ly  held  by  the  torrent  ?  Yes ;  there  is  a 
narrow  road,  painfully  grooved  by  the 
hand  of  man  out  of  the  mountain  side,  now 
running  along  like  a  gallery,  now  dropping 
down  to  the  brink  of  the  stream.  But 
the  glittering  array  winds  on.  There 
is  the  heavy  tread  of  the  foot  soldiers,  the 
trampling  of  horse,  the  dull  rumble  of 
the  guns,  the  weaving  and  flapping  of  the 
colors,  and  the  angry  remonstrance  of  the 


Inn.  But  all  else  is  still  as  a  midnight 
sleep,  except  indeed  when  the  eagles  of 
the  crag,  startled  from  their  eyries,  rmse 
their  shrill  cry  as  they  spread  their  living 
wing  above  the  gilded  eagles  of  France. 
Suddenly  a  voice  was  heard  far  up  amidst 
the  mists  of  the  heights — not  the  eagles’ 
cry  this  time — not  the  freak  of  a  wayward 
echo  —  but  human  words,  which  say, 
“  ShaU  we  begin  /”  Silence  !  It  is  a 
host  that  holds  its  breath  and  listens. 
Was  it  a  spirit  of  the  upper  air  parleying 
with  its  kind  ?  If  so,  it  has  its  answer 
countersigned  across  the  dark  gulf:  “A7)c4 
nicht  .^” — not  yet !  The  whole  invading 
army  pause  ;  there  is  a  wavering  and 
writhing  in  the  glittering  serpent-length 
of  that  mighty  force  w'hich  is  helplessly 
uncoiled  along  the  base  of  the  mountain. 
But,  hark  I  the  voice  of  the  hills  is  heard 
again,  and  it  8;iys,  “  Now  /”  Now  then 
descends  the  wild  avalanche  of  destruc¬ 
tion,  and  all  its  tumult,  dismay,  and  death. 
The  very  crags  of  the  mountain-side, 
loosenhd  in  preparation,  come  bounding, 
thundering  down.  Trunks  and  roots  of 
pine  trees,  gathering  speed  on  their  head¬ 
long  way,  are  launched  down  upon  the 
owerless  foe,  mingled  with  the  deadly 
ail  from  the  Tyrolese  rifies.  And  this 
fearful  storm  descends  along  the  whole 
line  at  once.  No  marvel  that  two  thirds  of 
all  that  brilliant  invading  army  are  crushed 
to  death  along  the  grooved  pathway,  or 
are  tumbled,  horse  and  man,  into  the 
choked  and  swollen  river.  Enough  of 
horrors !  Who  would  willingly  linger  on 
the  hideous  details  of  such  a  scene?  Sor¬ 
rowful  that  man  should  come,  with  his 
evil  ambitions  and  his  fierce  revenges,  to 
stain  and  to  spoil  such  wonders  of  beauty 
as  the  hand  of  the  Creator  has  here  moul^ 
ed !  Sorrowful  that  man,  in  league  witn 
the  Serpent,  should  writhe  into  such 
scenes  as  these,  and  poison  them  with  the 
virus  of  sin ! 
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A  WOMAN’S  THOUGHTS  ABOUT  WOMEN. 

FEMALE  FRIENDSHIPS. 


“  And  what  is  friendship  but  a  name, 

A  charm  that  lulls  to  sleep, 

A  shade  that  fc^ows  wealth  and  &me, 

And  leaves  the  wretch  to  weep  ?” 

This  remark,  expressed  too  tersely  and 
intelligibly  to  be  considered  “poetry” 
nowadays,  must  apply  to  the  nobler  sex. 
Few  observant  persons  will  allege  against 
ours,  that  even  in  its  lowest  form  our 
friendship  is  deceitful.  Fickle  it  may  be, 
weak,  exaggerated,  sentimental  —  the 
mere  lath-and-plaster  imitation  of  if  palace 
great  enough  tor  a  demigod  to  dwell  in — 
but  it  is  rarely  false,  parasitical,  or  diplo¬ 
matic.  The  countless  secondary  motives 
which  many  men  are  mean  enough  to  have 
— ^nay,  to  own — are  all  but  impossible  to 
us ;  impossible  from  the  very  faults  of 
our  nature — our  frivolity,  irrationality, 
and  incapacity  to  seize  on  more  than  one 
idea  at  the  same  time.  In  truth,  a  sad 
proportion  of  us  are  too  empty-headed  to 
bo  double-minded,  too  shallow  to  be  in¬ 
sincere.  Nay,  even  the  worst  of  us  being 
more  direct  and  simple  of  character  than 
men  are,  our  lightest  friendship  —  the 
merest  passing  liking  that  we  decorate 
with  that  name — is,  while  it  lasts,  more 
Une  than  the  generality  of  the  so-called 
‘^friendships”  of  mankind. 

But — and  this  “  but”  will,  I  am  aware, 
raise  a  whole  nest  of  hornets — ^from  their  i 
very  peculiarities  of  temperament,  wo¬ 
men’s  friendships  are  rarely  or  never  so 
firm,  so  just,  or  so  enduring,  as  those  of 
men — when  you  can  find  them.  Damon 
and  Pythias,  Orestes  and  Pylades,  Brutus 
and  Cassius — last  and  loveliest,  David  and 
Jonathan,  are  pictures  unmatched  by  any 
from  our  sex,  including  the  far-mmed 
ladies  of  Llangollen.  When  such  a  bond 
really  does  exist,  from  its  exception  to 
general  masculine  idiosyncrasies — especi¬ 
ally  the  enormous  absorption  in  and  devo¬ 
tion  to  number  one — ^from  its  total  absence 
of  sentimentalities,  its  undemonstrative- 


neas,  depth,  and  power,  a  friendship  be¬ 
tween  two  men  is  a  higher  thing  than  be¬ 
tween  any  two  women — nay,  one  of  the 
highest  and  noblest  sights  in  the  whole 
world.  Precisely  as,  were  comparisons  not 
as  foolish  as  they  are  odious,  a  truly  good 
man,  from  the  larger  capacities  of  male 
nature  both  for  virtue  and  vice,  is,  in  one 
sense,  more  good  than  any  good  woman. 
But  this  question  I  leave  to  controversial¬ 
ists  W'ho  enjoy  breaking  their  own  heads, 
or  one  another’s,  over  a  bone  of  conten¬ 
tion  which  is  usually  not  worth  picking, 
after  all. 

Yet,  though  dissenting  from  much  of 
the  romance  talked  about  female  friend¬ 
ships,  believing  that  two  thirds  of  them 
spring  from  mere  idleness,  or  from  that 
l^oin  d'aimer  which,  for  want  of  natural 
domestic  ties,  makes  this  one  a  temporary 
substitute.  Heaven  forbid  I  should  so 
malign  my  sex  as  to  say  they  are  incapa¬ 
ble  of  an  emotion  which,  in  its  right  form 
and  place,  constitutes  the  strength,  help, 
and  sweetness  of  many,  many  lives ;  and 
the  more  so,  because  it  is  one  of  the  first 
sweetnesses  we  know. 

Probably  there  are  few  women  who 
have  not  had  some  first  friendship,  as  de¬ 
licious  and  almost  as  passionate  as  first 
love.  It  may  not  last — it  seldom  does ; 
but  at  the  time,  it  is  one  of  the  purest, 
j  most  self-forgetfrl,  and  self-denying  at¬ 
tachments  that  the  human  heart  can  ex¬ 
perience  ;  with  many,  the  nearest  ap¬ 
proximation  to  that  feeling  called  love — I 
mean  love  in  its  highest  form,  apart  from 
all  selfishnesses  and  sensuousnesses — which 
in  all  their  afler-life  they  will  ever  know. 
This  girlish  friendship,  however  fleet¬ 
ing  in  its  character,  and  romantic,  even 
silly,  in  its  manifestations,  let  us  take  heed 
how  we  make  light  of,  lest  we  be  mocking 
at  things  more  sacred  than  we  are  aware. 

And  yet,  it  is  not  the  real  thing — not 
friendship^  but  rather  a  kind  of  fore¬ 
shadowing  of  love ;  as  jealous,  as  exact- 
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ing,  as  unreasoning — as  wildly  happy  and  — to  pass  with  her  a  “  social  evening” — 
supremely  miserable ;  ridiculously  so  to  a  to  the  poor  costermonger,  who  shouts 
looker-on,  but  to  the  parties  concerned,  as  after  the  little  pugilistic  sweep  the  familiar 
vivid  and  sincere  as  any  after-passion  into  tragico-comic  saying  :  “  Hit  him  hard  ; 
which  the  girl  may  fall ;  for  the  time  he’s  got  no  friends !”  And  who  that  is 
being,  perhaps  long  after,  coloring  all  her  not  an  utter  misanthrope,  would  refuse  to 
world.  Yet  it  is  but  a  dream,  to  melt  those  of  his  or  her  acquaintance  that  per- 
away  like  a  dream  when  love  appears  ;  or  sist  in  claiming  it,  the  kindly  title,  and  the 
if  it  then  wishes  to  keep  up  its  vitality  at  pleasant  sociS  charities  which  belong 
all,  it  must  change  its  character,  temper  thereto  ? 

its  exactions,  resign  its  rights  ;  in  short,  “  Love  is  sweet 

be  buried  and  come  to  Ufe  again  in  a  Given  or  returned ;  ” 

totally  different  form.  Afterward,  should 

Laura  and  Matilda,  with  a  house  to  mind  and  so  is  friendship;  when,  be  it  ever  so 
and  a  husband  to  fuss  over,  lind  them-  infinitesimal  in  quantity,  its  quality  is  un¬ 
selves  actu<ally  kissing  the  babies  instead  adulterated ;  springing,  as  I  repeat,  wo¬ 
of  one  another — and  managing  to  exist  for  men’sfriendshipalmost  always  doesspring, 
a  year  without  meeting,  or  a  month  with-  out  of  that  one-idea’d  impulsiveness,  of- 
out  letter-writing,  yet  feel  life  no  blank,  ten  wrong-headed,  but  rarely  evil-hearted, 
and  affection  a  reality  still — then  their  at-  j  which  makes  us  at  once  so  charming  and  so 
tachment  has  taken  its  true  shape,  as  |  troublesome,  and.  which,  I  fear,  never  will 
friendship,  shown  itself  capable  of  finend-  be  got  out  of  us  till  we  cease  to  be  women, 
ship’s  distinguishing  feature — namely,  ten-  and  become  what  men  sometimes  call  us 
derness  without  appropriation ;  and  the  — and  they  well  know  they  give  us  but 
women,  young  or  old,  will  love  one  too  much  need  to  be — angels, 
another  to  the  end  of  their  lives.  Yes,  with  all  our  folly,  we  are  not 

Perhaps  this,  which  is  the  test  of  the  false :  not  even  when  Lavinia  Smith 
sentiment,  explains  why  we  thus  seldom  adores  with  all  her  innocent  soul  the  con- 
attain  to  it,  in  its  highest  phaso,  because  descending  Celestina  Jones,  though,  meet- 
nature  has  made  us  in  all  our  feelings  so  ing  twenty  years  after  as  fat  Mrs.  Brown 
intensely  personal.  Wo  have  instincts,  and  vulgar  Mrs.  Green,  they  may  with 
passions,  domestic  affections,  but  friend-  difficulty  remember  one  another’s  Christ- 
ship  is,  strictly  siieaking,  none  of  the  ian  names:  not  when  Bessy  Thompson, 
three.  It  is — to  borrow  the  phrase  so  blessed  with  three  particularly  nice  bro- 
misused  by  that  arch  fm-moralist,  that  thers,  owns  likewise  three  times  three 
high-priest  of  intellectual  self-worship,  “  dearest”  friends,  who  honestly  persuade 
Goethe — an  elective  affinity,  based  upon  themselves  and  her  that  they  come  only 
the  spiritual  consanguinity  which,  though  to  see  dear  Bossy  :  nevertheless,  the  fond- 
frequently  coexistent  with,  is  difterent  ness  is  real  enough  to  out-last  many  bo- 
from  any  tie  of  instinct  or  of  blood  rela-  thers  caused  by  said  brothers,  or  even  a 
tionship.  Therefore,  neither  the  sanctities  cantankerous  sister-in-law  to  end  with, 
nor  weaknesses  of  these  rightly  appertain  Nay,  when  Miss  Hopkins,  that  middle- 
to  it ;  its  duties,  immunities,  benefits,  and  aged  and  strong-minded  “  young  lady”  of 
])ains  belong  to  a  distinct  sphere,  of  which  blighted  affections,  and  Mrs.  J  enkins,  that 
the  vital  atmosphere  is  perfect  liberty.  A  woman  of  sublime  aspirations,  who  has  un¬ 
bond,  not  of  nature  but  of  choice,  it  should  luckily  “  mated  with  a  clown,”  coalesce 
exist  and  be  maintained  calm,  free,  and  against  the  opposite  sex,  fall  into  one 
clear,  having  neither  rights  nor  jealousies ;  another’s  arms  and  vow  eternal  friendship 
at  once  the  firmest  and  most  independent  — for  a  vear ;  after  which,  for  five  more, 
of  all  human  ties.  they  make  all  their  acquaintances  uncom- 

“  Enough,”  said  Rasselas  to  Imlac ;  fortable  by  their  eternal  enmity — even  in 
“  you  convince  me  that  no  man  can  ever  this  lamentable  phase  of  the  sentiment,  it 
be  a  poet.”  And  truly,  reviewing  friend-  is  certainly  more  respectable  than  the 
ship  in  its  purest  essence,  one  is  prone  to  time-serving,  place-hunting,  dinner-seek- 
think  that,  in  this  imperfect  world  of  ours,  ing  devotion  which  Messrs.  Tape  and 
no  man — certainly  no  woman — ever  can  Tadpole  choose  to  denominate  “  friend- 
be  a  friend.  And  yet  we  all  own  some  shii).” 

dozens;  from  Mrs.  Granville  Jones,  who  Men  may  laugh  at  us,  and  we  deserve  it: 
invites  “  a  few  friends” — say  two  hundred  we  are  often  egregious  fools,  but  we  are 
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honest  fools ;  and  our  folly,  at  least  in 
this  matter,  usually  ends  when  theirs  be¬ 
gins — with  middle  life,  or  marriage. 

It  is  the  unmarried,  the  solitary,  who 
are  most  prone  to  that  sort  of  “senti¬ 
mental”  friendship  with  their  own  or  the 
opposite  sex,  which,  though  often  most 
noble,  unselfish,  and  true,  is  in  some  form 
ludicrous,  in  others  dangerous.  For  two 
women,  past  earliest  ginhood,  to  be  com¬ 
pletely  absorbed  in  one  another,  and  make 
public  demonstration  of  the  fact,  by  ca¬ 
resses  or  quarrels,  is  so  repugnant  to  com¬ 
mon-sense,  that  where  it  ceases  to  be 
silly,  it  becomes  actually  wrong.  But  to 
see  two  women,  whom  Providence  has 
denied  nearer  ties,  by  a  wise  substitution 
making  the  best  of  fate,  loving,  sustaining, 
and  comforting  one  another,  with  a  ten¬ 
derness  often  closer  than  that  of  sisters, 
because  it  has  all  the  novelty  of  election 
which  belongs  to  the  conjugal  tie  itself — 
this,  I  say,  is  an  honorable  and  lovely  sight. 

Not  less  so  the  friendship  —  rare,  I 
grant,  yet  quite  possible — which  subsists 
between  a  man  and  woman  whom  circum¬ 
stances  or  their  own  idiosyncrasies,  pre¬ 
clude  from  the  slightest  chance  of  ever 
“falling  in  love.”  That  such  friendships 
can  exist,  especially  between  persons  of  a 
certain  temperament  and  order  of  mind, 
and  remain  for  a  lifetime,  utterly  pure,  in¬ 
terfering  with  no  rights,  and  transgress¬ 
ing  no  law  of  morals  or  society,  most  peo- 
le’s  observation  of  life  will  testify ;  and 
e  must  take  a  very  low  view  of  hum.an 
nature  who  dares  to  say  that  these  at¬ 
tachments,  satirically  termed  “  Platonic,” 
are  impossible.  But,  at  the  same  time, 
common-sense  must  allow  that  they  are 
rare  to  find,  and  not  the  happiest  always, 
when  found ;  because  in  some  degree  they 
are  contrary  to  nature.  Nature’s  law  un¬ 
doubtedly  is,  that  our  nearest  ties  should 
be  those  of  blood — father  or  brother,  sis¬ 
ter  or  mother — until  comes  the  closer  one 
of  marriage;  and  it  is  always,  if  not 
wrong,  rather  pitiful,  when  any  extrane¬ 
ous  bond  comes  in  ^tween  to  forestall 
the  entire  affection  that  a  young  man 
ought  to  bring  to  his  future  wife,  a  young 
woman  to  her  husband.  I  say  ought — 
God  knows  if  they  ever  do !  But,  how¬ 
ever  fete,  or  folly,  or  wickedness  may  in¬ 
terfere  to  prevent  it,  not  the  less  true  is 
the  undoubted  feet,  that  happy-above  all 
must  be  that  man-iage  where  neither  hus¬ 
band  nor  wife  ever  had  a  friend  so  dear 
as  one  another. 
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After  marriage,  for  either  party  to 
have  or  to  desire  a  dearer  or  closer  friend 
than  the  other,  is  a  state  of  things  so  in¬ 
conceivably  deplorable — the  more  erring, 
the  more  deplorable  —  that  it  will  not 
bear  discussion.  Such  cases  there  are ; 
but  He  who  in  the  mystery  of  marriage 
prefigured  a  greater  mystery  still,  alone 
can  judge  tliem,  for  He  only  knows  their 
miseries,  their  temptations,  and  their 
wrongs. 

While  allowing  that  a  treaty  of  friend¬ 
ship  “  pure  and  simple,”  can  exist  between 
a  man  and  woman — under  peculiar  cir¬ 
cumstances,  even  between  a  young  man 
and  a  young  woman,  it  must  also  be  al¬ 
lowed  that  the  exiieriment  is  difficult, 
often  dangerous;  so  dangerous,  that  the 
matter-of-fact  half  of  the  world  will  not 
believe  in  it  at  all.  Parents  and  guardians 
very  naturally  object  to  a  gentleman’s 
“  hanging  up  his  hat”  in  their  houses,  or 
taking  sentimental  twilight  rambles  with 
their  fair  young  daughters.  They  insist, 
and  justly,  that  he  ought  to 

“  Come  with  s  good  will,  or  come  not  at  all 

namely,  as  a  mere  acquaintance,  a  plccis- 
ant  friend  of  the  family  —  the  vshole 
family,  or  as  a  declared  suitor.  And 
though  this  may  fall  rather  hard  upon  the 
young  man,  who  has  just  a  hundred  a 
year,  and  with  every  disposition  towards 
flirting,  a  strong  horror  of  matrimony — 
still,  it  is  wisest  and  best.  It  may  save 
both  parties  from  frittering  away  in  a 
score  of  false  sentimental  lilungs  the  love 
that  ought  to  belong  but  to  one ;  or,  still 
worse,  from  committing  or  suffering  what, 
beginning  blamelessly  on  either  side,  fre¬ 
quently  ends  in  incurable  pain,  irremedi¬ 
able  wrong. 

Therefore,  it  is,  generally  speaking, 
those  further  on  in  ufe,  with  whom  the 
love-phase  is  past,  or  for  whom  it  never 
existed,  who  may  best  use  the  right 
which  every  pure  and  independent  heart 
undoubtedly  has,  of  saying :  “  I  take  this 
man  or  woman  for  my  friend :  only  a 
friend — never  either  more  or  less — whom 
•as  such  I  mean  to  keep  to  the  end  of  my 
days.”  And  if  more  of  these,  who  really 
know  what  friendship  is,  would  have  the 
moral  courage  to  assert  its  dignity  against 
the  sneers  of  society,  which  is  loth  to  be¬ 
lieve  in  any  thing  higher  and  purer  than 
itself — I  think  it  would  be  all  the  better 
for  the  world. 
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Women’s  friendships  with  one  another  [ 
are  of  course  free  from  all  these  perils,  | 
and  yet  they  have  their  own.  The  won-  j 
derful  law  of  sex — which  exists  spiritually  I 
as  well  as  materially,  and  often  independ-  i 
ent  of  matter  altogether — since  we  see  i 
many  a  man  who  is  much  more  of  a  j 
woman,  and  many  a  woman  who  would 
certainly  be  the  “  better-half”  of  any  man  i 
who  cared  for  her — ^this  law  can  rarely  be 
withstood  with  impunity.  In  most  friends 
whose  attachment  is  specially  deep  and 
lasting,  we  can  usually  trace  a  difference 
— of  strong  or  weak,  gay  or  grave,  bril¬ 
liant  or  solid — answering  in  some  measure  | 
to  the  difference  of  sex.  Otherwise,  a  | 
close,  all-engrossing  friendship  between  j 
two  women  would  seldom  last  long  ;  or  if  j 
it  did,  by  their  mutual  feminine  w'eak- 1 
nesses  acting  and  reacting  upon  one 
another,  would  most  likely  narrow  the 
sympathies  and  deteriorate  the  character 
of  both. 

Herein  lies  the  distinction — marked  and 
unalienable — between  friendship  and  love. , 
The  latter,  being  a  natural  necessity,  re- 1 
quires  but  the  one,  whom  it  absorbs  and  j 
assimilates  till  the  two  diverse  and  often  | 
opposite  characters,  become  a  safe  unity  I 
— according  to  divine  ordinance,  “  one 
flesh.”  liut  friendship,  to  be  friendship  ] 
at  all,  must  have  an  independent  selt-ex- 
istence,  capable  of  gradations  and  varie¬ 
ties  ;  for  though  we  all  can  have  but  one 
dearest  friend,  it  would  argue  small  pow¬ 
er  of  either  appreciating  or  loving,  to  have 
only  one  friend. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  “  hare  with 
many  friends”  has  passed  into  a  proverb. 
Such  a  condition  is  manifestly  impossible. 
The  gentleman  who,  in  answer  to  his  ser¬ 
vant’s  request  to  be  allowed  to  go  and 
“  see  a  friend,”  cries : 

”  Fetch  me  my  coat,  John  I  Though  the  night 
be  raw, 

ril  SCO  him  too— Uie  first  I  ever  saw 

this  cynic,  poor  wretch,  speaks  wiser  than 
he  is  aware  of.  One  simple  fact  explains 
and  limits  the  whole  question — that  those 
only  can  find  true  friends  who  have  in 
themselves  the  will  and  capacity  to  be 
such. 

A  friend.  Not  perhaps  until  later  life, 
until  the  follies,  passions,  and  selfishnesses 
of  youth  have  died  out^  do  we — I  mean 
especially  we  women — recognize  the  ines¬ 
timable  blessing,  the  responsibility,  awful 


as  sweet,  of  possessing  or  of  being  a 
friend.  And  though,  not  willing  to  run 
counter  to  the  world’s  kindly  custom,  we 
may  give  that  solemn  title  to  many 
who  do  not  exactly  own  it ;  though  year 
by  year  the  fierce  experience  of  life, 
through  death,  circumstance,  or  change, 
narrows  the  circle  of  those  that  do  own 
it ;  still  that  man  or  woman  must  have 
been  very  unfortunate — perhaps  as  there 
can  be  no  result  writhout  a  cause,  worse 
than  unfortunate — who,  looking  back  on 
thirty,  forty,  or  fifty  years  of  existence, 
can  not  say  from  the  heart :  “  I  thank 
God  for  my  friends.” 

People  rarely  long  keep  what  they  do 
not  deserve.  If  you  find  any  who,  in  the 
decline  of  life,  have  few  “  auld  acquaint¬ 
ance,”  and  those  few  “  never  brought  to 
mind,”  but  in  their  stead  a  lengthy  list  of 
friends  who  are  such  no  more,  who  have 
“  ill-treated”  them,  or  with  whom  they 
had  a  “  slight  coolness  if  they  are  al¬ 
ways  finding  fault  with  the  friends  they 
now  have,  and  accusing  them  of  ingrati¬ 
tude  or  neglect ;  if  they  tell  you  these 
friends’  secrets,  and  expect  you  in  return 
to  tell  them  all  your  friends’  secrets,  and 
your  own  —  beware  of  these  people ! 
They  may  have  many  good  qualities; 
you  may  like  them  very  much,  and  keep 
them  as  most  pleasant  society ;  but  as  for 
resting  your  heart  upon  them,  you  might 
an  well  rest  it  upon  a  burning  rock  or  a 
broken  reed. 

But  if  you  find  people  who  through  all 
life’s  vicissitudes  and  pangs  have  preserved 
a  handful  of  real  “  friends”— exclusive  of 
you,  for  it  takes  years  to  judge  the  value 
of  friendship  towards  ourselves — if  on  the 
whole  they  complain  little  either  of  these 
friends  or  of  the  world,  which  rarely  mis¬ 
uses  a  good  man  or  woman  forever;  if 
they  bestow  no  extravagant  devotion  on 
you,  nor  expect  from  jrou  one  whit  more 
than  you  freely  give ;  if  they  never,  under 
any  excuse,  however  personally  flattering, 
i  talk  to  you  about  a  third  party  as  you 
would  shrink  from  their  talking  to  any 
I  third  party  about  you — then,  be  satisfied : 

I  “  Those  friends  thou  hast,  and  their  adoption 
j  tried. 

Grapple  them  to  thy  soul  with  hooks  of  steel !” 

I  Never  let  them  loose;  suffer  no  changing 
I  tide  of  fortune  to  sweep  them  from  you — 

!  no  later  friendships  to  usurp  their  place. 

I  Be  very  patient  with  them  ;  bear  their  lit- 
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tie  faults  as  they  must  bear  yours ;  make 
allowance  for  the  countless  unintentional 
slights,  neglects,  or  offenses,  that  wo  all 
must,  in  the  whirl  of  life,  both  endure  and 
commit  towards  those  who  form  not  a 
part  but  an  adjunct  of  our  existence — re¬ 
membering,  as  I  said  before,  that  the  very 
element  in  which  true  friendship  lives,  and 
out  of  which  it  can  not  live  at  all,  is  per¬ 
fect  liberty. 

Friendship  once  conceived  should,  like 
love,  in  one  sense  last  forever.  That  it 
does  not ;  that  in  the  world’s  harsh  wear 
and  tear  many  a  very  sincere  attachment 
is  slowlj  obliterated,  or  both  parties  grow 
out  of  It  and  cast  it,  like  a  snake  his  last 
year’s  skin — though  that  implies  some¬ 
thing  of  the  snake-nature,  I  fear — are  facts 
too  mournfully  common  to  be  denied. 
But  there  is  a  third  fact  as  mournfully  un¬ 
common,  which  needs  to  be  remembered 
likewise :  we  may  lose  the  friend — ^the 
friendsliip  we  never  can  or  ought  to  lose. 
Actively,  it  may  exist  no  more ;  but  pas¬ 
sively,  it  is  just  as  binding  as  the  first  mo¬ 
ment  when  we  pledged  it,  as  M’e  believed, 
forever.  Its  duties,  like  its  delights,  may 
have  become  a  dead  letter ;  but  none  of 
its  claims  or  confidences  have  we  ever 
afterwards  the  smallest  right  to  abjure  or 
to  break. 

And  here  is  one  accusation  which  I 
must  sorrowfully  bring  against  women,  as 
being  much  more  guilty  than  men.  We 
can  keep  a  secret — ay,  against  all  satire, 
I  protest  we  can — ^H'hile  the  confider  re¬ 
mains  our  friend ;  but  if  that  tie  ceases, 
pop !  out  it  comes  1  and  in  the  bitterness 
of  invective,  the  pang  of  wounded  feeling, 
or  aft.erwar^  in  mere  thoughtlessness  and 
easy  forgetting  of  what  is  so  easily  healed, 
a  thousand  things  are  said  and  done  for 
which  nothing  can  ever  atone.  The  lost 
friendship  which,  once  certain  that  it  is 
past  all  revival,  ought  to  be  buried  as  so¬ 
lemnly  and  silently  as  a  lost  love,  is  cast 
out  into  the  open  street  for  all  the  snarl¬ 
ing  curs  of  society  to  gnaw  at  and  mangle, 
and  all  the  contemptuous  misogynists  who 
pass  by  to  point  the  finger  at — “  See  what 
your  grand  ideals  all  come  to  !” 

Good  women — dear  my  sisters  I  be  our 
friendships  false  or  true,  wise  or  foolish, 
living  or  dead — ^let  us  at  least  learn  to 
keep  them  sacred!  Men  are  far  better 
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than  we  in  this.  Rarely  will  a  man 
voluntarily  or  thoughtlessly  betray  a 
friend’s  confidence,  either  at  the  time  or 
afterwards.  He  will  say,  even  to  his  own 
wife,  “I  can’t  tell  you  this — I  have  no 
right  to  tell  you;”  and  if  she  has  the 
least  spark  of  good  feeling,  she  will  honor 
and  love  him  all  the  dearer  for  so  saying. 
More  rarely  still  will  a  man  be  heard,  as 
women  constantly  are,  speaking  ill  of 
some  friend  who  a  little  while  before, 
while  the  friendship  lasted,  was  all  per¬ 
fection.  What  is  necessary  to  be  said  he 
will  say,  but  not  a  syllable  more,  leaving 
all  the  rest  in  that  safe,  still  atmosphere 
where  all  good  fructifies  and  evil  perishes 
— the  atmosphere  of  silence. 

Ay,  above  all  things,  what  women  need 
to  learn  in  their  friendships  is  the  sanctity 
of  silence — silence  in  outward  demonstra¬ 
tion,  silence  under  wrong,  silence  with  re- 
ard  to  the  outside  world,  and  often  a 
elicate  silence  between  one  another. 
About  the  greatest  virtue  a  friend  can 
have,  is  to  be  able  to  hold  her  tongue ; 
and  though  this,  like  all  virtues  carried  to 
extremity,  may  grow  into  a  fault,  and  do 
great  harm,  still  it  never  can  do  so  much 
harm  as  that  horrible  laxity  and  profligacy 
of  speech  which  is  at  the  root  of  half  the 
quarrels,  cruelties,  and  injustices  of  the 
world. 

And  let  every  woman,  old  or  young,  in 
commencing  a  friendship,  be  careful  that 
it  is  to  the  right  thing  she  has  given  the 
right  name.  If  so,  let  her  enter  upon  it 
thoughtfully,  earnestly,  advisedly,  as 
upon  an  engagement  made  for  life,  which 
in  truth  it  is  :  since,  whether  its  duration 
be  brief  or  long,  it  is  a  tangible  reality, 
and,  as  such,  must  have  its  influence  on 
the  total  chronicle  of  existence,  wherein 
no  line  can  ever  be  quite  blotted  out. 
Let  her,  with  the  strength  and  comfort  of 
it,  prepare  to  take  the  burden ;  deter¬ 
mined,  whatever  the  other  may  do,  to 
fulfill  her  own  part  and  act  up  to  her  own 
duty,  absolutely  and  conscientiously,  to 
the  end.  For  truly,  the  greatest  of  all 
extenial  blessings  is  it  to  be  able  to  lean 
your  heart  against  another  heart,  faithful, 
tender,  true,  and  tried,  and  record  with  a 
thankfulness  that  years  deepen  instead  of 
diminish :  “  I  have  got  a  friend.” 
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The  name  of  Guatavus  Adolphus,  the 
faithful  Protestant,  the  preat  General,  and 
the  good  King  of  Sweden,  has  been  long 
since  rendered  familiar  to  readers  of  his¬ 
tory.  We  all  know  how  this  renowned 
wai-rior  and  monarch  w’as  beloved  by  his 
soldiers  and  subjects,  how  successfully  ho 
fought  through  a  long  and  fearful  w’ar, 
and  how  nobly  he  died  on  the  field  of  bat¬ 
tle.  With  his  death,  however,  the  inter¬ 
est  of  the  English  reader  in  Swedish  af¬ 
fairs  seems  to  terminate.  Those  who 
have  followed  the  n.arrative  of  his  life 
carefully  to  the  end  may  remember  that 
ho  left  behind  him  an  only  child  —  a 
daughter  named  Christina;  but  of  the 
character  of  this  child,  and  of  her  extra¬ 
ordinary  adventures  after  she  grew  to 
w'omanhood,  the  public  in  England  is  for 
the  most  part  entirely  ignorant.  In  the 
pomilar  historical  and  romantic  literature 
of  France,  Queen  Christina  is  a  prominent 
and  a  notorious  character.  In  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  this  country,  she  has  hitherto  been 
allowed  but  little  chance  of  making  her 
way  to  the  notice  of  the  world  at  large. 

And  yet  the  life  of  this  woman  is  in 
itself  a  romance.  At  six  years  old,  she 
was  Queen  of  Sweden,  with  the  famous 
Oxenstiem  for  guardian.  This  great  and 
good  man  governed  the  kingdom  in  her 
name  until  she  had  lived  through  her  mi¬ 
nority.  Four  years  after  her  coronation, 
she  of  her  own  accord  abdicated  her 
lights  in  favor  of  her  cousin,  Charles 
Gustavos.  Young  and  beautiful,  the 
most  learned  and  most  accomplished  wo¬ 
man  of  her  time,  she  resolutely  tumied  her 
back  on  the  throne  of  her  inheritance, 
and,  publicly  betraying  her  dislike  of  the 
empty  pomp  and  irksome  restraint  of 
royalty,  set  forth  to  wander  through  civ¬ 
ilized  Europe  in  the  character  of  an  inde¬ 
pendent  traveler,  who  was  resolved  to  see 
all  varieties  of  men  and  manners,  to  col¬ 
lect  all  the  knowledge  which  the  widest 
experience  could  give  her,  and  to  measure 
her  mind  boldly  against  the  greatest 
minds  of  the  age  w’herever  she  went,  So 
far,  the  interest  excited  by  her  character 


and  her  adventures  is  of  the  most  pictur¬ 
esquely  attractive  kind.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  strikingly  new  in  the  spectacle  of  a 
young  Queen  who  prefers  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge  to  the  possession  of  a  throne, 
and  who  barters  a  royal  birthright  for  the 
privilege  of  being  free.  Unhappily,  the 
portrait  of  Christina  can  not  be  painted 
throughout  in  bright  colors  only.  It  is 
not  pleasant  to  record  of  her,  that,  when 
her  travels  brought  her  to  Rome,  she 
abandoned  the  religion  for  which  her 
father  fought  and  died.  It  is  still  less 
agreeable  to  add,  that  she  freed  herself 
from  other  restraints  besides  the  restraint 
of  royalty,  and  that,  if  she  was  mentally 
distinguished  by  her  capacities,  she  was 
also  morally  disgraced  by  her  vices  and 
her  crimes. 

The  events  in  the  strange  life  of  Chris¬ 
tina — especially  those  which  are  connected 
with  her  actions  and  adventures  in  the 
character  of  a  queen-errant — present  the 
freshest  .and  the  most  ample  materials  for 
a  biography,  which  might  be  regarded  in 
England  as  a  new  contribution  to  our 
historical  literature.  Within  the  neces¬ 
sarily  limited  space  at  our  command  in 
these  columns,  it  is  impossible  to  follow 
her,  with  sufficient  attention  to  details, 
through  the  adventures  which  attended 
her  traveling  career.  One,  however, 
among  the  many  strange  and  startling 
passages  in  her  life  may  profitably  be  in¬ 
troduced  in  this  place.  The  events  of 
which  the  narrative  is  composed  throw 
light,  in  many  ways,  on  tne  manners, 
habits,  and  opuiions,  of  a  past  age,  and 
they  can,  moreover,  be  presented  in  this 
place  in  the  very  words  of  an  eye-witness, 
who  beheld  them  two  centuries  ago. 

The  scene  is  in  Paris ;  the  time  is  the 
close  of  the  year  sixteen  hundred  and 
fifty-seven ;  the  persons  are  the  wandering 
Queen  Chrbtin.a,  her  grand  equerry,  the 
Marquis  Monaldeschi,  and  Father  Le  Bel 
of  the  convent  of  Fontainebleau,  the  wit¬ 
ness  whose  testimony  wo  are  shortly  about 
to  cite. 

Monaldeschi,  as  his  name  implies,  was 
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an  Italian  by  birth.  He  was  a  handsome, 
accomplished  man,  refined  in  his  manners, 
supple  in  his  disposition,  and  possessed  of 
the  art  of  making  himseli  eminently 
agreeable  in  the  society  of  women.  With 
these  personal  recommendations,  he  soon 
won  his  way  to  the  favor  of  Queen  Chris¬ 
tina.  Out  of  the  long  list  of  her  lovers, 
not  one  of  the  many  whom  she  encouraged 
caught  so  long  and  firm  a  hold  of  her  ca¬ 
pricious  fancy  as  Monaldeschi.  The  inti¬ 
macy  between  them  probably  took  its 
rise,  on  her  side  at  least,  in  as  deep  a  sin¬ 
cerity  of  affection  as  it  was  in  Christina’s 
nature  to  feel.  On  the  side  of  the  Italian, 
the  connection  was  prompted  solely  by 
ambition.  As  soon  as  he  had  risen  to  the 
distinction  and  reaped  all  the  advantages 
of  tl\e  position  of  chief  favorite  in  the 
Queen’s  Court,  he  wearied  of  his  royal 
mistress,  and  addressed  his  attentions  se¬ 
cretly  to  a  young  Roman  lady,  whose 
youth  and  beauty  powerfully  attracted 
him,  and  whose  fatal  influence  over  his 
actions  ultimately  led  to  his  ruin  and  his 
death. 

After  endeavoring  to  ingratiate  himself 
with  the  Roman  lady  in  various  ways, 
Monaldeschi  found  that  the  surest  means 
of  winning  her  favor  lay  in  satisfying  her 
malicious  curiosity  on  the  subject  of  the 
private  life  and  the  secret  frailties  of 
Queen  Christina.  He  was  not  a  man  who 
was  troubled  by  any  scrupulous  feelings 
of  honor,  when  the  interests  of  his  own 
intrigues  happened  to  be  concerned ;  and 
he  shamelessly  took  advantage  of  the  po¬ 
sition  that  he  held  towards  Christina  to 
commit  breaches  of  confidence  of  the 
most  inexcusably  ungrateful  and  the  most 
meanly  infamous  kind.  He  gave  to  the 
Roman  lady  the  series  of  the  Queen’s  let¬ 
ters  to  himself,  which  contained  secrets 
that  she  had  revealed  to  him  in  the  fullest 
confidence  of  his  worthiness  to  be  trusted ; 
more  than  this,  he  wrote  letters  of  his 
own  to  the  new  object  of  his  addresses,  in 
which  he  ridiculed  the  Queen’s  fondness 
for  him,  and  sarcastically  described  her 
smallest  personal  defects  with  a  heartless 
effrontery  which  the  most  patient  and 
long-suffering  of  women  would  have  found 
it  impossible  to  forgive.  While  he  was 
thus  privately  betraying  the  confidence 
that  had  been  reposed  in  him,  he  was 
publicly  affecting  the  most  unalterable  at¬ 
tachment  and  the  most  sincere  respect  for 
the  Queen. 

For  some  time,  this  disgraceful  decep- 
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tion  proceeded  successfully.  But  the 
hour  of  the  discovery  was  appointed,  and 
the  instrument  of  effecting  it  was  a  certain 
Cardinal  who  was  desirous  of  supplanting 
Monaldeschi  in  the  Queen’s  favor.  The 
priest  contrived  to  get  possession  of  the 
whole  corres|K)ndence  which  had  been 
privately  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  lady,  including,  besides  Christina’s 
letters,  the  letters  which  Monaldeschi  had 
written  in  ridicule  of  his  royal  mistress. 
The  whole  collection  of  documents  was 
inclosed  by  the  Cardinal  in  one  packet, 
and  was  presented  by  him,  at  a  private 
audience,  to  the  Queen. 

It  is  at  this  critical  point  of  the  story 
that  the  testimony  of  the  eye-witness 
whom  we  propose  to  quote,  begins. 
Father  Le  Bel  was  present  at  the  fearful 
execution  of  the  Queen’s  vengeance  on 
Monaldeschi,  and  was  furnished  with 
copies  of  the  whole  correspondence  which 
had  been  abstracted  from  the  possession 
of  the  Roman  lady.  Having  been  tru.sted 
with  the  secret,  he  is  wisely  and  honora¬ 
bly  silent  throughout  his  narrative  on  the 
subject  of  Monaldeschi’s  offense.  Such 
particulars  of  the  Italian’s  baseness  and  in¬ 
gratitude  as  have  been  presented  here, 
have  been  gathered  from  the  somewhat 
contradictory  reports  wdiich  were  current 
at  the  time,  and  w-hich  have  been  j)reser\*- 
ed  by  the  old  French  collectors  ot  histori¬ 
cal  anecdotes.  Such  further  details  of  the 
extraordinary  punishment  of  Monaldes¬ 
chi’s  offense  as  are  now  to  follow,  m.ay  be 
given  in  the  words  of  Father  Le  Bel  him¬ 
self.  The  reader  will  understand  that  his 
narrative  begins  immediately  after  Chris¬ 
tina’s  discovery  of  the  perfidy  of  her  fii- 
vorite. 

The  6th  of  November,  1657,  (writes 
Father  Le  Bel,)  at  a  quarter  p.ast  nine  in 
the  morning.  Queen  Christina  of  Sweden, 
being  at  that  time  lodged  in  the  royal 
palace  of  Fontainebleau,  sent  one  of  her 
men-servants  to  my  convent,  to  obtain  an 
interview  with  me.  The  messenger,  on 
being  admitted  to  my  presence,  inquired 
if  I  was  the  superior  of  the  convent ;  and 
when  I  replied  in  the  affirmative,  informed 
me  that  I  was  expected  to  present  myself 
immediately  before  the  Queen  of  Sweden. 

Fearful  of  keeping  her  Majesty  waiting, 
I  followed  the  man  at  once  to  the  palace, 
without  waiting  to  take  any  of  my  breth¬ 
ren  from  the  convent  with  me.  After  a 
little  delay  in  the  ante-chamber,  I  was 
shown  into  the  Queen’s  room.  She  was 
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alone ;  and  I  saw,  by  the  expression  of 
her  face,  as  I  respectfully  begged  to  be 
favored  with  her  commands,  that  some¬ 
thing  was  wrong.  She  hesitated  for  a 
moment ;  then  told  me,  rather  sharply,  to 
follow  her  to  a  place  where  she  might 
speak  with  the  certainty  of  not  being  over¬ 
heard.  She  led  me  into  the  Galerie  des 
Cerfs,  and,  turning  round  on  me  suddenly, 
asked  if  we  had  ever  met  before.  I  in¬ 
formed  her  Majesty  that  I  had  once  had 
the  honor  of  presenting  my  respects  to 
her,  that  she  had  received  mo  graciously, 
and  that  there  the  interview  had  ended. 
She  nodded  her  head,  and  looked  about 
her  a  little,  then  said,  very  abruptly,  that 
I  wore  a  dress  (referring  to  ray  convent 
costume)  which  encouraged  her  to  put 
perfect  faith  in  my  honor ;  and  she  de¬ 
sired  me  to  promise  beforehand  that  I 
would  keep  the  secret  with  which  she  was 
about  to  intrust  me,  as  strictly  as  if  I  had 
heard  it  in  the  confessional.  I  answered, 
respectfully,  that  it  was  part  of  my  sacred 

1)rofession  to  be  trusted  M'ith  secrets  ;  that 
'  had  never  betrayed  the  private  affairs  of 
any  one,  and  that  I  could  answer  for  my- 
seff  as  worthy  to  be  jionored  by  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  a  Queen. 

Upon  this,  her  Majesty  handed  me  a 

{jacket  of  papers,  sealed  in  three  places, 
)ut  having  no  superscription  of  any  sort. 
She  ordered  me  to  keep  it  under  lock  and 
key,  and  to  be  prepared  to  give  it  her 
b,ack  again  before  any  person  in  whose 
presence  she  might  see  fit  to  ask  me  for 
It.  She  further  charged  me  to  remember 
the  day,  the  hour,  and  the  place,  in  which 
she  had  given  me  the  packet ;  and  with 
th.at  last  piece  of  advice,  she  dismissed  me. 
I  left  her  alone  in  the  gallery,  walking 
slowly  away  from  me,  with  her  head  droop¬ 
ing  on  her  bosom,  and  her  mind,  as  well 
as  I  could  presume  to  judge,  perturbed  by 
anxious  thoughts.* 

On  Saturday,  the  10th  of  November,  af 
one  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  I  was  sent 
for  from  Fontainebleau  again.  I  took  the 
packet  out  of  my  private  cabinet,  feeling 
that  I  might  be  asked  for  it,  and  then  fol¬ 
io  w’ed  the  messenger  as  before.  This  time 
he  led  me  at  once  to  the  Galerie  des  Cerfs. 
The  moment  I  entered  it,  he  shut  the  door 
behind  me  with  such  extraordinary  haste 


*  Although  Father  Le  Bel  diacroetly  abstains  from 
mentioning  the  fact,  it  seems  clear  from  the  context 
that  he  was  permitted  to  read,  and  that  ho  did  read, 
the  papers  contained  in  the  packet. 


and  violence,  that  I  felt  a  little  startled. 
As  soon  as  I  recovered  myself,  I  saw  her 
Majesty  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  gal¬ 
lery,  talking  to  one  of  the  gentlemen  of 
her  Court,  who  was  generally  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Marquis,  and  whom  I  soon 
ascertained  to  be  the  Marquis  Monaldes- 
chi.  Grand  Equerry  of  the  Queen  of  Swe¬ 
den.  I  approached  her  M.ajesty  and  made 
my  bow,  then  stood  before  her,  waiting 
until  she  should  think  proper  to  address 
me. 

With  a  stem  look  on  her  face,  and  with 
a  loud,  clear,  steady  voice,  she  asked  me, 
before  the  Marquis,  and  before  three  other 
men,  who  were  also  in  the  gallery,  for  the 
packet  which  she  had  confided  to  my  care. 
As  she  made  that  demand,  tw’o  of  the  three 
mnn  moved  back  a  few  paces,  while  the 
third,  the  captain  of  her  guard,  advanced 
rather  nearer  to  her.  I  handed  her  back 
the  packet.  She  looked  at  it  thoughtfully 
for  a  little  while ;  then  opened  it,  and  took 
out  the  letters  and  written  pajjers  which 
it  contained,  h.andcd  them  to  the  Manjuis 
Monaldeschi,  and  in-sisted  on  his  reading 
them.  When  he  had  obeyed,  she  asked 
him,  with  the  same  stem  look  and  the 
same  steady  voice,  whether  he  had  any 
knowledge  of  the  documents  which  he  had 
just  been  reading.  The  Marquis  turned 
deadly  pale,  and  answered,  that  he  had 
now  read  the  papers  referred  to  for  the 
first  time. 

“  Do  you  deny  all  knowledge  of  them  ?” 
said  the  Queen.  “Answer  me  plainly,  sir. 
Yes  or  no.” 

The  Marquis  turned  paler  still.  “I  deny 
all  knowledge  of  them,”  he  said,  in  faint 
tones,  w'ith  his  eyes  on  the  ground. 

“Do  you  deny  all  knowledge  of  these,,, 
too  ?”  said  the  Queen,  suddenly  producing 
a  second  packet  of  manuscript  from  under 
her  dress,  and  thrusting  it  in  the  Marquis’s 
face. 

Ho  started,  drew  back  a  little,  and  an¬ 
swered  not  a  word.  The  packet  which 
the  Queen  had  given  to  me  contained 
copies  only.  The  original  papers  were 
those  which  she  had  just  thrust  in  the  Mar¬ 
quis’s  face. 

“  Do  you  deny  your  own  seal  and  your 
own  handwriting  ?”  she  asked. 

Ho  murmured  a  few  words,  acknowledg 
ing  both  the  seal  and  the  handwriting  to 
be  his  own,  and  added  some  phrases  ot  ex¬ 
cuse,  in  which  he  endeavored  to  cast  the 
blame  that  attached  to  the  writing  of  the 
letters  on  the  shoulders  of  other  persons. 
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While  he  was  speaking,  the  three  men  in 
attendance  on  the  Queen  silently  closed 
round  him. 

Her  Majesty  heard  him  to  the  end. 
“  You  are  a  traitor,”  she  said,  and  turned 
her  back  on  him. 

The  three  men,  as  she  spoke  those 
words  drew  their  swords. 

The  Marquis  heard  the  clash  of  the 
blades  against  the  scabbards,  and,  looking 
quickly  round,  saw  the  drawn  swords  be¬ 
hind  him.  He  caught  the  Queen  by  the 
arm  immediately,  and  drew  her  away  with 
him,  first  into  one  comer  of  the  gallery,  then 
into  another,  entreating  her  in  the  most 
moving  terms  to  listen  to  him,  and  to  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  sincerity  of  his  repentance. 
The  Queen  let  him  go  on  talking,  without 
showing  the  least  sign  of  anger  or  impa¬ 
tience.  Her  color  never  changed ;  the 
stem  look  never  left  her  countenance. 
There  was  something  aT^Tul  in  the  clear, 
cold,  deadly  resolution  which  her  eyes  ex¬ 
pressed  while  they  rested  on  the  Marqub’s 
lace. 

At  last  she  shook  herself  free  from  his 
grasp,  still  without  betraying  the  slightest 
irritation.  The  three  men  with  the  drawn 
swords,  who  had  followed  the  Marquis 
silently  as  he  led  the  Queen  from  comer 
to  comer  of  the  gallery,  now  closed  round 
him  again,  as  soon  as  he  was  left  standing 
alone.  There  was  iwrfect  silence  for  a 
minute  or  more.  Then  the  Queen  ad¬ 
dressed  herself  to  me : 

“Father,”  she  said,  “I  charge  yon  to 
bear  witness  that  I  treat  this  man  with 
the  strictest  impartiality.”  She  pointed, 
while  she  spoke,  to  the  Marquis  Monaldes- 
chi  with  a  little  ebony  riding-whip  which 
^he  carried  in  her  hand.  “I  offer  that 
■worthless  traitor  all  the  time  he  requires 
— more  time  than  he  has  any  right  to  ask 
for — to  justify  himself  if  he  can.” 

TheMarquis,  hearing  these  words,  took 
some  letters  from  a  place  of  concealment 
in  his  dress,  and  gave  them  to  the  Queen, 
along  with  a  small  bunch  of  keys.  He 
snatched  these  last  from  his  pocket  so 
quickly,  that  he  drew  out  ■with  them  a  few 
small  silver  coins,  Avhich  fell  to  the  floor. 
.As  he  addressed  himself  to  the  Queen 
•again,  she  made  a  sign  with  her  ebony  rid¬ 
ing-whip  to  the  men  with  the  drawn 
swords ;  and  they  retired  towards  one  of 
the  windows  of  the  gallery.  I,  on  my  side, 
withdrew  out  of  hearing.  The  conference 
which  ensued  between  the  Queen  and  the 
Marqub  lasted  nearly  an  hour.  When  it 
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was  over,  her  Majesty  beckoned  the  men 
back  again  with  the  whip,  and  then  ap¬ 
proached  the  place  where  I  was  standing. 

“  Father,”  she  said,  in  her  clear,  ring¬ 
ing,  resolute  tones,  “  there  is  no  need  for 
me  to  remain  here  any  longer.  I  leave 
that  man,”  she  pointed  to  the  Marqub 
again,  “  to  your  care.  Do  all  that  you  can 
for  the  good  of  hb  soul.  He  has  failed  to 
justify  himself,  and  I  doom  him  to  die.” 

If  I  had  heard  sentence  pronounced 
against  myself,  I  could  hardly  have  been 
more  terrified  than  I  was  -when  the  Queen 
uttered  these  last  words.  The  Marquis 
heard  them  where  he  was  standing,  and 
flung  himself  at  her  feet.  I  dropped  on 
my  knees  by  his  side,  and  entreated  her 
to  pardon  him,  or  at  least  to  visit  his  of¬ 
fense  with  some  milder  punishment  than 
the  punishment  of  death. 

“  I  have  said  the  words,”  she  answered, 
addressing  herself  only  to  me  ;  “  and  no 
power  under  heaven  shall  make  me  unsay 
them.  Many  a  man  has  been  broken  alive 
on  the  Avheel  for  offenses  which  were  in¬ 
nocence  itself  compared  with  the  offense 
which  thb  pcijured  traitor  has  committed 
against  me.  I  have  trusted  him  as  I 
might  have  trusted  a-  brother ;  he  has 
infamously  betrayed  that  trust ;  and 
I  exercise  my  royal  rights  over  the  life 
of  a  traitor.  Say  no  more  to  me.  I  tell 
you  again  he  is  doomed  to  die.” 

With  these  words  the  Queen  quitted 
the  gallery,  and  left  me  alone  with  Mo- 
naldeschi  and  the  three  executioners  who 
were  waiting  to  kill  him. 

The  unhappv  man  dropped  on  hb  knees 
at  my  feet,  an^  implored  me  to  follow  the 
Queen,  and  make  one  more  effort  to  ob¬ 
tain  hb  pardon.  Before  I  could  answer  a 
word,  the  three  men  surrounded  him, 
held  the  points  of  their  swords  to  his 
sides,  without,  however,  actually  touch¬ 
ing  him,  and  angrily  recommended  him 
fo  make  his  confession  to  me,  Avithout 
wasting  any  more  time.  I  entreated  them, 
AA'ith  the  tears  in  my  eyes,  to  wait  as  long 
as  they  could,  so  as  to  give  the  Queen 
time  to  reflect,  and  perhaps  to  fiilter  in 
her  deadly  intentions  towards  the  Mar¬ 
quis.  I  succeeded  in  producing  such  an 
impression  on  the  chief  of  the  three  men, 
that  he  left  us,  to  obtain  an  interview 
with  the  Queen,  and  to  ascertain  if  there 
was  any  change  in  her  j)urj>ose.  After  a 
short  absence  he  came  back,  shaking  hb 
head. 

“  There  b  no  hope  for  you,”  he  said, 
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addressing  Monaldeschi.  “  Make  your 
peace  with  Heaven.  Prepare  yourself  to 
die  1” 

“  Go  to  the  Queen !”  cried  the  Marquis, 
kneeling  before  me  with  clasped  hands. 

“  Go  to  the  Queen  yourself ;  make  one 
more  effort  to  save  me  1  O  my  father, 
my  father !  run  one  more  risk — venture 
one  last  entreaty — ^before  you  leave  me 
to  die !” 

“  Will  you  wait  till  I  come  back  ?”  I 
said  to  the  three  men. 

“We  will  wait,”  they  answered,  and 
lowered  their  sword-points  to  the  ground. 

I  found  the  Queen  alone  in  her  room, 
without  the  slightest  appearance  of  agita¬ 
tion  in  her  face  or  her  manner.  Nothing 
that  I  could  say  had  the  slightest  effect 
on  her.  I  adjured  her,  by  all  that  reli¬ 
gion  holds  most  sacred,  to  remember  that 
the  noblest  privilege  of  any  sovereign  is 
the  privilege  of  granting  mercy  ;  that  the 
first  of  Christian  duties  is  the  duty  of  for¬ 
giving.  She  heard  me  unmoved.  Seeing 
thsit  entreaties  were  thrown  away,  I  ven¬ 
tured,  at  my  own  proper  hazard,  on  re¬ 
minding  her  that  she  w.as  not  living  now 
in  her  own  kingdom  of  Sweden,  but  that 
she  was  the  guest  of  the  King  of  France, 
and  lodged  in  one  of  his  own  palaces ; 
and  I  boldly  asked  her,  if  she  had  calcu¬ 
lated  the  pos.sible  consequences  of  author¬ 
izing  the  killing  of  one  of  her  attendants 
inside  the  w.alls  of  Fontainebleau,  with¬ 
out  any  preliminary  form  of  trial,  or  any 
official  notification  of  the  ofiense  he  had 
committed.  She  answered  me  coldly, 
that  it  was  enough  that  she  knew  the  un¬ 
pardonable  nature  of  the  offense  of  which 
Monaldeschi  had  been  guilty ;  that  she 
stood  in  a  perfectly  independent  position 
towards  the  King  of  France ;  that  she 
was  absolute  mistress  of  her  own  actions, 
at  all  times  and  in  all  places ;  and  that 
she  was  accountable  to  nobody  under 
Heaven  for  her  conduct  towards  her  sub¬ 
jects  and  servants,  over  whose  lives  and 
liberties  she  possessed  sovereign  rights, 
which  no  consideration  whatever  should 
induce  her  to  resign. 

Fearful  as  I  was  of  irritating  her,  I  still 
ventured  on  reiterating  my  remonstrances. 
She  cut  them  short  by  hastily  signing  to 
me  to  leave  her.  As  she  dismissed  me,  I 
thought  I  saw  a  slight  change  pass  over 
her  face,  and  it  occurred  to  me  that  she 
might  not  have  been  indisposed  at  that 
moment  to  grant  some  respite,  if  she  could 
have  done  so  without  appearing  to  falter 


in  her  resolution,  and  without  running  the 
risk  of  letting  Monaldeschi  escape  her. 
Before  I  passed  the  door,  I  attempted  to 
take  advantage  of  the  disposition  to  re¬ 
lent  which  I  fancied  I  had  perceived  in 
her ;  but  she  'angrily  reiterated  the  ges¬ 
ture  of  dismissal  ^fore  I  had  spoken  half 
a  dozen  words ;  and,  with  a  heavy  heart, 

I  yielded  to  necessity,  and  left  her. 

On  returning  to  the  gallery,  I  found  the 
three  men  standing  round  the  Marquis, 
with  their  sword-points  on  the  floor,  ex¬ 
actly  as  I  left  them. 

“  Is  he  to  live  or  to  die  ?”  they  asked 
when  I  came  in. 

There  was  no  need  for  mo  to  answer  in 
words ;  my  face  answered  the  question. 
The  Manjuis  groaned  heavily,  but  said 
nothing.  I  sat  myself  down  on  a  stool, 
and  beckoned  to  him  to  come  to  me,  and 
begged  him,  as  well  as  my  terror  and 
wretchedness  would  let  me,  to  think  of 
repentance,  and  to  prepare  for  another 
world.  He  began  his  confession  kneeling 
at  my  feet,  with  his  head  on  my  knees. 
After  continuing  it  for  some  time,  he 
suddenly  started  to  his  feet  with  a  scream 
of  terror.  I  contrived  to  quiet  him,  and 
to  fix  his  thoughts  again  on  heavenly  things. 
Ho  completed  his  confession,  speaking 
sometimes  in  Latin,  sometimes  in  French, 
sometimes  in  Italian,  according  as  he  could 
best  explain  himself  in  the  agitation  and 
misery  which  now  possessed  him. 

Just  as  he  had  concluded,  the  Queen's 
chaplain  entered  the  gallery.  Without 
waiting  to  receive  absolution,  the  unhappy 
Marquis  rushed  away  from  me  to  the 
chaplain,  and,  still  clinging  desperately  to 
the  hope  of  life,  ho  besought  him  to  inter¬ 
cede  with  the  Queen.  The  two  talked 
together  in  low  tones,  holding  each  other 
by  the  hand.  When  their  conference  was 
over,  the  chaplain  left  the  gallery  again, 
taking  with  him  the  chief  of  the  three 
executioners  who  were  appointed  to  carry 
out  the  Queen's  deadly  purpose.  After  a 
short  absence,  this  man  retunied,  M’ithout 
the  chaplain.  “  Get  your  absolution,”  he 
said,  briefly,  to  the  Marquis,  “  and  make 
up  your  mind  to  die.” 

Saying  these  words,  he  seized  Monal¬ 
deschi  pressed  him  back  against  the  wall 
at  the  end  of  the  gallery,  just  under  the 
picture  of  Saint  Germain ;  and  before  I 
could  interfere,  or  even  turn  aside  from 
the  sight,  mmed  at  the  Marquis's  right 
side  with  his  sword.  Monaldeschi  caught 
the  blade  with  his  hand,  cutting  three 
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of  his  fingers  in  the  act.  At  the  same 
moment,  the  point  touched  his  side,  and 
glanced  off.  Upon  this,  the  man  who 
had  struck  at  him  exclaimed,  *‘Ue  has 
armor  under  his  clothes !”  and,  at  the 
same  moment,  stabbed  Moilaldeschi  in  the 
face.  As  he  received  the  wound,  he  turned 
round  towards  me,  and  cried  out,  loudly  : 
“  My  lather  1  My  fiither  I” 

1  advanced  towards  him  immediately, 
and,  as  I  did  so,  the  man  who  had  wounded 
lum  retired  a  little,  and  signed  to  his  two 
companions  to  withdraw  also.  The  Mar¬ 
quis,  with  one  knee  on  the  ground,  asked 
pardon  of  God,  and  said  certain  last 
words  in  my  ear.  I  immediately  gave 
him  absolution,  telling  him  that  he  must 
atone  for  his  sins  by  suffering  death,  and 
that  he  must  pardon  those  who  were 
about  to  kill  him.  Having  heard  my 
words,  he  threw  himself  forward  on  the 
floor,  and,  as  he  fell,  one  of  the  three  exe¬ 
cutioners,  who  had  not  assailed  him  as  yet, 
struck  at  his  head,  and  wounded  him  on 
the  surface  of  the  skull. 

The  l^larquis  sank  on  his  face,  then 
raised  himself  a  little,  and  signed  to  the 
men  to  kill  him  outright,  by  striking  him 
on  the  neck.  The  same  man  who  had  last 
wounded  him  obeyed,  by  cutting  two  or 
three  times  at  his  neck,  without,  however, 
doing  him  any  great  injury.  For  it  was 
inde^  true  that  he  W'ore  armor  under 
his  clothes,  which  armor  consbted  of  a 
shirt  of  mail,  weighing  nine  or  ten  pounds, 
and  rising  so  high  round  his  necl^  inside 
his  collar,  as  to  defend  it  successfully  from 
any  chance  blow  with  a  sword. 

Seeing  this,  I  came  forward  to  exhort 
the  Marquis  to  bear  bis  sufferings  with 
patience,  for  the  remission  of  his  sins. 
While  I  was  speaking,  the  chief  of  the 
three  executioners  advanced,  and  asked 
me  if  I  did  not  think  it  was  time  to  give 
Monaldeschi  the  finishing  stroke.  I  pushed 
the  man  violently  away  from  me,  saying 
that  I  had  no  advice  to  offer  on  the  mat¬ 
ter,  and  telling  him,  that  if  I  had  any 
orders  to  give  they  would  be  for  the  Mar¬ 
quis’s  life,  and  not  for  the  hastening  of 
^  death.  Hearing  me  speak  in  those 
terms,  the  man  asked  my  pardon,  and 
confessed  that  he  had  done  wrong  in  ad¬ 
dressing  me  on  the  subject  at  ail. 

He  had  hardly  finished  making  his  ex¬ 
cuses  to  me,  when  the  door  of  the  gallery 
opened.  The  unhappy  Marquis,  hearing 
the  sound,  raised  himself  from  the  floor, 
and  seeing  that  the  person  who  entered 
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was  the  Queen’s  chaplain,  dragged  him¬ 
self  along  the  gallery,  holding  on  by  the 
tapestry  that  hung  from  the  walls,  until 
he  reached  the  feet  of  the  holy  man. 
There,  he  whispered  a  few  words  (as  if 
he  was  confessing)  to  the  chaplain,  who, 
after  first  asking  my  permission,  gave 
him  absolution,  and  then  returned  to  the 
Queen. 

As  the  chaplain  closed  the  door,  the 
man  who  had  struck  the  Marquis  on  the 
neck,  stabbed  him  adroitly  with  a  long, 
narrow  sword,  in  the  throat  just  above 
the  edge  of  the  shirt  of  mail.  Monal¬ 
deschi  sank  on  his  right  side,  and  spoke 
no  more.  For  a  quarter  of  an  hour  longer 
he  still  breathed,  during  wdiich  time  I 
prayed  by  him,  and  exhorted  him  as  I  best 
could.  When  the  bleeding  from  this  last 
wound  ceased,  his  life  ceased  with  it.  It 
was  then  a  quarter  to  four  o’clock.  The 
death-agony  of  the  miserable  man  had 
lasted,  from  the  time  of  the  Queen’s  first 
pronouncing  sentence  on  him,  for  nearly 
three  hours. 

I  said  the  De  Profundis  over  his  body. 
While  I  was  praying,  the  three  men 
sheathed  their  swords,  and  the  chief  of 
them  rifled  the  Marquis’s  pockets.  Find¬ 
ing  nothing  on  him  but  a  prayer-book  and 
a  small  knife,  the  chief  l^ckoned  to  his 
companions,  and  they  all  three  marched 
to  the  door  in  silence,  went  out,  and  left 
me  alone  with  the  corjise. 

A  few  minutes  afterwards  I  followed 
them,  to  go  and  report  what  had  happened 
to  the  Queen.  I  thought  her  color 
changed  a  little  when  1  told  her  that 
Monaldeschi  was  dead ;  but  those  cold, 
clear  eyes  of  hers  never  softened,  and  her 
voice  was  still  as  steady  and  firm  as  when 
1  first  heard  its  tones  on  entering  the  gal¬ 
lery  that  day. 

She  spoke  very  little,  only  saying  to 
herself :  “  He  is  dead,  and  he  deserved  to 
die !” 

Then,  turning  to  me,  she  added :  “  F ather, 
I  leave  the  care  of  burying  him  to  you  ; 
and,  for  my  own  part,  I  will  charge  my¬ 
self  with  the  expense  of  having  masses 
enough  said  for  the  repose  of  his  soul.” 

1  ordered  the  body  to  be  placed  in  a 
coffin,  which  I  instructed  the  bearers  to 
remove  to  the  churchyard,  on  a  tumbril, 
in  consequence  of  the  great  weight  of  the 
corpse,  cu  the  misty  rain  that  was  falling, 
and  of  the  bad  state  of  the  roads.  On 
Monday,  the  twelfth  of  November,  at  a 
quarter  to  six  in  the  evening,  the  Marquis 
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was  buried  in  the  parish  church  of  Avon, 
near  the  font  of  holy  water.  The  next 
day,  the  Queen  sent  one  hundred  livres, 
by  two  of  her  servants,  for  masses  for  the 
repose  of  his  soul. 

^us  ends  the  extraordinary  narrative 
of  Father  Le  Beh  It  is  satisfactory  to 
record,  as  some  evidence  of  the  progress 
of  humanity,  that  the  barbarous  murder, 
committed  under  the  8.anction  and  au¬ 
thority  of  Queen  Christina,  which  would 
have  passed  unnoticed  in  the  feudal  times, 
as  an  ordinary  and  legitimate  exercise  of 
a  sovereign’s  authority  over  a  vassal,  ex¬ 
cited,  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  utmost  disgust  and  horror 
throughout  Paris.  The  Prime  Minister 
at  that  period.  Cardinal  Mazarin,  (by  no 
means  an  over-scrupulous  man,  as  all 
readers  of  French  history  know,)  wrote 
officially  to  Christina,  informing  her  that 
‘‘  a  crime  so  atrocious  as  that  which  had 
just  been  committed  under  her  sanction, 
in  the  Palace  of  Fontainebleau,  must  be 
considered  as  a  sufficient  cause  for  banish¬ 
ing  the  Queen  of  Sweden  from  the  court 
and  dominions  of  his  sovereign,  who,  in 
common  with  ever^  honest  man  in  the 
kingdom,  felt  horrihed  at  the  lawless  out¬ 
rage  which  had  just  been  committed  on 
the  soil  of  France.” 

To  this  letter  Queen  Christina  sent  the 
following  answer,  which  as  a  specimen  of 
spiteful  effrontery,  has  probably  never 
been  matched : 

“  Monsieur  Mazarin  :  Those  who  have 
communicated  to  you  the  details  of  the 
death  of  my  equerry,  Monaldesclii,  knew 
nothing  at  all  about  it.  I  think  it  highly 
absurd  that  you  should  have  compromised 
so  many  people  for  the  sake  of  informing 
yourself  about  one  simple  fact.  Such  a 
jiroceeding  on  your  jwirt,  ridiculous  as  it 
is,  does  not,  however,  much  astonish  me. 
What  1  am  amazed  at  is,  that  you,  and 
the  King  your  master,  sho^d  have  dared 
to  express  disapproval  of  what  I  have 
done. 

“  Understand,  all  of  you — servants  and 
masters,  little  people  and  great — ^that  it 
was  my  sovereign  pleasure  to  act  as  I  did. 
I  neither  owe  nor  render  an  account  of 
my  actions  to  any  one — least  of  all,  to  a 
bully  like  you.  .  .  . 

“  It  may  be  well  for  you  to  know,  and 
to  report  to  any  one  w'hom  you  can  get 
to  listen  to  you,  tliat  Christina  cares  little 
for  your  court,  and  less  still  for  you.  When 


I  want  to  revenge  myself,  I  have  no  need 
of  your  formidable  power  to  help  me. 
My  honor  obliged  mo  to  act  as  I  did.  My 
will  is  my  law,  and  you  ought  to  know 
how  to  respect  it.  .  .  .  Understand, 
if  you  please,*  that  wherever  I  choose  to 
live,  there  I  am  Queen ;  and  that  the  men 
about  me,  rascals  as  they  may  be,  are  bet¬ 
ter  than  you  arid  the  myrmidons  whom 
you  keep  in  your  service.  .  .  . 

“  Take  my  advice,  Mazarin,  and  behave 
yourself  for  the  future,  so  as  to  merit  my 
favor ;  you  can  not,  for  your  own  sake,  be 
too  anxious  to  deserve  it.  Heaven  pre¬ 
serve  you  from  venturmg  on  any  more 
disparaging  remarks  about  my  conduct ! 
I  shall  hear  of  them,  if  I  am  at  the  other 
end  of  the  world,  for  I  have  friends  and 
followers  in  my  service  who  are  as  un¬ 
scrupulous  and  as  vigilant  as  any  in  yours, 
though  it  is  probable  enough  that  they  are 
not  quite  so  heavily  bribed.” 

Auer  replying  to  the  Prime  Minister 
of  France  m  these  terms,  Christina  was 
wise  enough  to  leave  the  kingdom  imme¬ 
diately. 

For  three  years  more,  she  pursued  her 
travels.  At  the  expiration  of  that  time, 
her  cousin,  the  King  of  Sweden,  in  whose 
favor  she  had  abdicated,  died.  She  re¬ 
turned  at  once  to  her  own  country,  with 
the  object  of  possessing  herself  once  more 
of  the  royal  power.  Here  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  the  merciless  crime  that  she  had 
sanctioned  overtook  her  at  last.  The 
brave  and  honest  people  of  Sweden  re¬ 
fused  to  be  governed  by  the  w'oman  who 
had  ordered  the  murder  of  Monaldeschi, 
and  who  had  forsaken  the  national  reli¬ 
gion  for  which  her  father  had  died. 

Threatened  w’ith  the  loss  of  her  revenues, 
as  w(dl  as  the  loss  of  her  sovereignty,  if 
she  remained  in  Sweden,  the  proud  and 
merciless  Christina  yielded  for  the  first 
time  in  her  liie.  She  resigned,  once  more, 
all  right  and  title  to  the  royal  dignity, 
and  left  her  native  country  for  the  last 
time.  The  final  place  of  her  retirement 
was  Rome.  She  died  there  in  the  year 
sixteen  hundred  and  eighty-nine.  Even 
in  the  epitaph  which  she  ordered  to  be 
placed  on  her  tomb,  the  strange  and  dar¬ 
ing  character  of  the  w'oman  breaks  out. 
The  whole  record  of  that  wild,  wondrous, 
wicked  existence,  was  summed  up  with 
stem  brevity,  in  this  one  line. 

Christina  uved  Seventy-two  Years. 
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NAPOLEON’S  CONFIDENTIAL  CORRfeSPONDENCR 


A  TSAB  or  two  ago,  when  \'isiting  the 
Louvre,  we  gazed  not  without  emotion 
upon  a  plain  mahogany  desk,  which  was 
placed  in  one  of  the  apartments  of  that 
grand  Parisian  repository  of  art  and 
taste.  Tlie  desk  in  question  was  a  home¬ 
ly  enough  piece  of  furniture ;  so  much  so, 
indeed,  that  it  would  have  been  refused 
admittance  into  manjr  a  modem  library  ; 
yet  it  was  the  escritoire  of  Napoleon  him¬ 
self — ^the  spot  from  which  he  had  dictated 
many  of  those  dbpatches  which  had  an¬ 
nounced  important  changes  in  the  affairs 
of  Europe. 

We  are  a  little  reminded  of  this  relic 
of  a  great  man,  by  a  curious  contribution 
to  history  which  has  recently  been  pub¬ 
lished  :  “  The  Confidential  Correspond¬ 
ence  of  Napoleon  with  his  Brother  Jo¬ 
seph.”*  Let  no  reader  take  up  these 
two  volumes  as  a  mere  book  of  gossip. 
They  form,  in  one  respect,  dry  reading, 
being  full  of  military  details.  Still,  as  a 
reflection,  faithful  and  mirror-like,  of  Na¬ 
poleon’s  character,  the  work  is  most  valna- 
ole.  The  correspondence  runs  over  a 
period  of  some  twenty  years.  Throughout 
It  the  Emperor  writes  like  a  man  who  had 
not  a  moment  to  spare  ;  his  dispatches, 
wdth  their  short  abrupt  sentences,  reading 
rather  like  telegraphic  messages  than  let¬ 
ters.  Then,  as  a  picture  or  a  mind  in¬ 
tensely  selfish,  the  oook  is  probably  un¬ 
paralleled  ;  when  you  turn,  indeed,  page 
after  page,  and  find  in  unbroken  succes¬ 
sion  a  sort  of  human  steam-engine  at 
work,  giving  order  after  order,  involving 
the  destruction  of  multitudes  of  his  fellow- 
creatures,  you  are  disposed  to  shut  up  the 
volume,  loathing,  more  than  ever,  the  sin 
of  military  ambition. 

The  correspondence  opens  with  some 
letters,  penned  by  Napoleon,  in  1796, 

*  7%i  OmfidmUal  Corrmpondmee  of  Ndpoleon 
Bonapartt  witA  hit  Brother  Joteph.  2  vola  Lon¬ 
don:  Murray. 


when  he  wandered  about  Paris,  a  young 
officer  without  employment,  and  little 
dreaming  of  the  high  destinies  that  await¬ 
ed  him.  The  Reign  of  Terror  w'as  over, 
and  the  French  capital,  freed  from  Robes¬ 
pierre  and  the  guillotine,  was  beginning 
once  more  to  wear  an  air  of  luxury. 
“Equipages  and  dandies,”  writes  Napo¬ 
leon  to  Joseph,  “  are  reappearing.  Libra¬ 
ries  are  formed  and  we  have  lectures  on 
history,  chemistry,  botany,  and  astronomy. 
We  have  heaped  together  here  all  that 
can  make  life  amusing  and  agreeable  ;  re¬ 
flection  is  banished.”  Yet,  amidst  all  the 
glitter  and  fashion  that  were  thus  slowly 
emerging  in  the  Parisian  capital,  Napo¬ 
leon  was  ill  at  ease ;  he  was  without 
money  and  without  prospects.  Bourrienne, 
in  his  Memoirs,  has  recorded  that  the 
future  Emperor  of  half  Europe  was  con¬ 
tent  at  this  time  to  limit  himself  to  a 
humble  scheme  of  aggrandizement,  in 
the  shape  of  a  speculation  for  hiring  and 
letting  out  some  empty  houses.  The 
correspondence  accordingly  bears  marks 
of  a  jaundiced  state  of  mind.  “  Life,”  ho 
tells  Joseph,  “is  a  flimsy  dream,  soon  to 
be  over.  Little  attached  to  it,  contem¬ 
plating  it  without  much  solicitude,  con¬ 
stantly  in  the  state  of  mind  in  which  one 
is  on  the  day  before  a  battle,  every  thing 
joins  to  make  me  defy  fortune  and  fate.” 
Yet  at  this  period  we  notice  expressions 
in  his  letters  that  breathe  a  spirit  of  affec¬ 
tion  which  almost  entirely  disappears  in 
the  course  of  his  career  of  elevation. 
“  You  know  well,  my  friend,”  he  tells  his 
brother,  “  that  you  can  not  have  a  better 
or  a  dearer  friend  than  myself  or  one 
who  wishes  your  happiness  more  sincere¬ 
ly.  Send  me  your  portrait ;  we  have 
lived  together  so  many  years,  so  closely 
united,  ^at  our  hearts  have  become  one.” 

The  tide  of  fortune  was  now,  however, 
about  to  turn.  The  memorable  time 
came  round  when,  having  beAn  summon¬ 
ed  by  Barras  to  put  down  an  insurrection- 
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ary  movement  in  Paris,  Napoleon  vaulted 
into  eminence,  and  wa.s  appointed  second 
in  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Interior. 
All  w.as  then  smooth  sailing.  The  com¬ 
mand  of  the  army  of  Italy  rapidly  follow¬ 
ed,  with  his  brilliant  Italian  campaign. 
Then  came  the  expedition  to  Egypt,  at 
the  close  of  which  we  find  tho  unscrupu¬ 
lous  concjueror  penning  tho  following  very 
extraordinary  letter  : 

“  Cairo,  .Tuly  25th,  1798. 

“  You  will  see  in  the  newspapers  the 
result  of  our  battles,  and  the  conquest  of 
Egypt,  where  wo  found  resistance  enough 
to  aad  a  loaf  to  the  laurels  of  this  army. 

“  Let  me  have,  on  my  arrival,  a  villa 
near  Paris  or  in  Burgundy.  I  intend  to 
shut  myself  up  there  for  the  winter.  I 
am  tired  of  human  nature.  I  want  soli¬ 
tude  and  isolation.  Greatness  fatigues 
me  ;  feeling  is  dried  up.  At  twenty-nine 
glory  has  become  flat.  I  have  exhausted 
every  thing.  I  have  no  refuge  but  pure 
selfishness.” 

These  feelings  of  ennui^  however  real 
or  imaginary,  were  speedily  dissipated  ; 
for  the  next  period  of  his  correspondence 
shows  him  Consul  of  France  —  a  step 
which  he  had  gained  by  plucking  the 
reins  of  power  from  the  hands  of  that 
feeble  Directory,  which  had  governed,  or 
rather  misgoverned,  France  during  his 
absence  in  Egypt.  He  was  now  Emperor 
all  but  in  name.  There  is  nothinj^,  how¬ 
ever,  in  the  letters  before  us,  at  this  date, 
particularly  worthy  of  notice,  except  a  pas¬ 
sage  which  marks  pretty  distinctly  the 
early  existence  of  that  dislike  which,  as 
is  well  known,  Napoleon  entertained  for 
Madame  de  Stael — a  lady  of  whose  pow¬ 
erful  pen,  in  later  years,  he  entertained 
some  dread.  “  M.  de  Stael,”  he  writes 
under  date  of  19th  March,  1800,  “  is  in  the 
deepest  poverty,  and  his  wife  gives  din¬ 
ners  and  balls.  If  you  still  visit  her, 
would  it  not  be  well  to  persuade  her  to 
make  her  husband  an  allowance  of  from 
1000  to  2000  francs  a  month  ?  or  have  we 
already  reached  the  time  when  not  only 
decency,  but  duties  even  more  sacred  than 
those  which  unite  parents  and  children, 
may  be  trampled  under  foot  without  the 
world  being  scandalized  ?” 

The  history  of  Napoleon  now  takes  a 
leap,  and  we  find  him  (1805)  clad  in  the 
Imperial  purple,  and  aduressing  Joseph  in 
the  style  of  a  prince-royal.  The  French 
eagles  had  soared  over  the  Alps,  the  Aus- 
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trian  forces  had  been  scattered,  and  the 
conflict  at  Marengo  hail  fixed  the  crown 
on  Ills  head.  Ere  long  the  great  battle 
of  Austerlitz  was  fought ;  and  we  have, 
in  the  volume  before  us,  Napoleon’s  own 
account  of  one  of  those  painful  incidents 
which  give  to  war  so  horrid  a  feature. 
“  The  enemy,”*  he  wiites,  “  has  left  at 
least  12,000  to  15,000  men  on  the  field. 
A  whole  column  of  the  enemy  threw 
itself  into  a  lake,  and  tho  greater  part  of 
them  were  drowned.  I  fancy  that  I  still 
hear  tho  cries  of  these  wretches,  whom  it 
was  impossible  to  save.''''  The  inference 
from  this  passage  would  appear  to  be, 
that  Napoleon  would  have  saved  these 
men  if  he  could ;  but  the  translator  of 
the  letter  has  introduced  a  note  from  M. 
Thiers,  which  places  the  transaction  in  a 
more  appalling  light.  “  The  flying  Rus¬ 
sians,”  says  this  authority,  “  threw  them¬ 
selves  on  the  frozen  lakes.  The  ice  gave 
way  in  some  places,  but  was  firm  in  others, 
and  afibrded  an  asylum  to  a  crowd  of  fugi¬ 
tives.  Napoleon,  from  the  hill  of  Pralzen 
overlooking  the  lakes,  saw  this  disaster. 
He  ordered  the  battery  of  his  guard  to 
fire  round  shot  on  the  parts  of  the  ice 
which  remained  unbroken,  and  thus  to 
complete  the  destruction  of  the  wretches 
who  had  taken  refuge  there.  Nearly 
2000  persons  were  thus  drowned  among 
the  broken  ice.” 

A  poetical  writer  has  represented  Na¬ 
poleon  as  reviewing,  at  midnight,  a  skele¬ 
ton  host  composed  of  those  who  had  owed 
the  loss  of  their  lives  to  his  ambition. 
The  transactions  of  this  period  were  rap¬ 
idly  adding  to  that  grisly  band  ;  for  one 
scheme  of  aggression  seems  quickly  to  have 
succeeded  another.  Ere  long  we  find  Jo¬ 
seph  employed  to  invade  the  kingdom  of 
Naples ;  and  having  accomplished  that  suc¬ 
cessfully,  he  was  seated  by  Napoleon  on  its 
throne.  This  part  of  the  correspondence 
brings  out  the  characters  of  the  two 
brothelis  in  a  very  marked  manner.  Jo¬ 
seph,  easy,  good-natured,  and  well-mean¬ 
ing,  wished  to  govern  his  new  subjects  in 
a  benevolent,  paternal  manner,  and  to  rule 
as  a  philosopher.  Napoleon,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  is  continually  pointing  out  to  him 
that  he  does  not  sufliciently  govern  with 
the  firm  hand  of  a  master,  and  that  it  is 
folly  to  attempt  the  philosophicjil  stylo 
with  a  superstitious  people  like  the  Nea¬ 
politans.  “  I  should  very  much  like,”  ho 
coolly  writes  to  Joseph,  “to  hear  of  a  re¬ 
volt  of  the  Neapolitan  populace.  You 
27 
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will  never  be  their  master  till  you  have 
made  an  example  of  them.  Every  con¬ 
quered  country  must  have  its  revolt.  I 
»h<mld  see  Naples  in  a  revolt  as  a  father 
sees  his  children  in  the  smaU-pox.  The 
crisis  is  salutary^  provided  it  does  not  too 
much  weaken  the  constitution^  This  was 
Napoleon’s  notion  of  paternal  govern¬ 
ment  in  a  conquered  country ! 

It  is  with  something  of  complacency, 
however,  that  we  notice  from  these  vol¬ 
umes  that  the  rights  of  mankind  can  not 
be  trampled  on  without  such  conduct  car¬ 
rying  with  it  its  own  punishment.  When 
the  late  Emperor  of  Russia  traveled  over 
Italy,  one  oi  his  attendants,  if  newspaper 
rejKirts  spoke  correctly,  had  every  night 
to  go  round  his  sleeping  ajiartment, 
sounding  its  walls  with  a  hammer,  to  see 
that  no  discontented  Pole  could  enter 
through  some  concealed  door,  and  avenge 
the  wrongs  of  his  country.  Even  Louis 
Philippe,  we  believe,  had  to  employ  at 
one  time  an  officer  to  mark  each  log  of 
wood  that  entered  his  palace  for  firewood, 
and  watch  that  it  contained  no  lurking 
infenial  machine.  Dr.  Francia,  the  Dic¬ 
tator  of  Paraguay,  could  also  smoke  no 
cigar  until  he  had  first  imrolled  it,  and 
ascertained  that  no  poison  was  mixed  up 
with  it.  Here,  too,  is  a  fresh  illustration  of 
the  uneasiness  that  surrounds  a  crown  ac¬ 
quired  by  unjust  means.  “Lest,”  Napo¬ 
leon  writes  to  Joseph,  “  lest  you  be  poison¬ 
ed  or  assassinated,  I  make  a  point  that 
you  keep  your  French  cooks,  that  you 
have  your  table  attended  by  your  own 
servants,  and  you^  household  so  arranged 
that  you  may  always  be  guarded  by 
Frenchmen.  No  one  should  enter  your 
room  during  the  night,  except  your  aide- 
de-camp,  who  should  sleep  in  the  cham¬ 
ber  that  precedes  your  bed-room.  Your 
door  shoiild  be  fastened  inside,  and  ^ou 
ought  ^lot  to  open  it,  even  to  your  aide- 
de-camp,  till  you  have  recognized  his 
voice;  he  himself  should  not  knock  at 
your  door  till  he  has  locked  that  of  the 
room  in  which  he  is,  to  make  sure  of 
being  followed  by  no  one.”  Truly  a  oom- 
formile  state  of  things.* 


•  The  reader  wfll  remember  Napoleon's  expres¬ 
sions  of  fhendship  for  Joseph  in  the  earlj  part  of 
his  correepondence.  A  enriona  illustration  is  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  following  letter,  of  the  manner  in 
which  selfish  ambition  was  gradually  chilling  the 
more  generous  sentiments  of  hU  nature.  In  1806, 
on  his  brother’s  Inrthday,  Joseph  had  written ;  “  1 
wish  you  joy.  I  hope  yon  may  receive  with  some 


Joseph’s  tenure  of  the  Neapolitan 
throne  was  not  a  very  protracted  one. 
He  was  judged  a  suitable  tool  for  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  Napoleon’s  designs  upon  Spain, 
and  was  transferred  to  that  country  to 
occupy  the  throne  which  in  an  evil  hour  for 
himself,  Napoleon  had  tvrested  from  the 
reigning  family.  We  need  not  go  into 
the  history  of  this  period.  The  Spanish 
invasion  was,  as  is  well  known,  the  ulcer 
that  ate  into  Napoleon’s  power  and  pre¬ 
pared  for  its  downfall.  A  sad,  weary, 
turbulent,  and  heart-sickening  life  Joseph 
had  of  it  ;  revolts  and  insurrections  were 
perpetually  springing  up  under  his  feet, 
like  BO  many  secret  mines,  keeping  him  in 
continual  apprehension. 

The  following  letter,  which  he  wrote  to 
Napoleon,  shows  the  dreary  state  of  af¬ 
fairs  at  Madrid : 

“Madrid,  February  19th,  1809. 

“  I  devote  to  busineas  all  my  faculties 
from  seven  in  the  morning  till  eleven  at 
night.  I  have  not  a  farthing  to  give  to 
any  body.  I  am  in  the  fourth  year  of  my 
reign,  and  my  guards  are  stUl  w'earing 
the  coats  I  gave  them  four  years  ago. 

“  Officers  are  in  possession  of  every 
habitable  house  :  two  thousand  sen’ants, 
belonging  to  the  sequestered  families,  have 
been  turned  into  the  streets.  All  beg ; 
the  boldest  try  to  rob  and  assassinate  the 
officers.  Without  any  capital,  without 
any  revenue,  without  any  money,  wliat 
can  I  do  ? 

“  I  am  King  of  Spain  only  through  the 
force  of  your  arms.  I  might  be  so 
through  the  love  of  the  Spanish  people  ; 
but  for  that  purpose  I  must  govern  them 
in  mjr  own  way.  Only  a  fool  remains 
long  m  a  false  position.  In  forty  years  of 
life  I  have  learned  only  what  I  knew  almost 
at  the  beginning,  that  all  is  vanity  except 
a  good  conscience  and  self-approbation.” 

Let  our  young  readers  mark  well  these 
latter  words.  They  will  find  them  true 
as  they  go  on  in  life. 


little  pleasure  this  expression  of  my  affection.  The 
glorious  Emperor  will  never  replace  tome  the  Napo¬ 
leon  whom  I  so  much  loved,  and  whom  I  hope  to 
find  again  as  I  knew  him  twenty  years  ago,  if  we  are 
to  meet  in  the  Elysian  fields.”  In  reply,  Napoleon 
gives  Joseph  the  snub  in  the  following  cool  answer : 
“  I  am  sorry  that  you  think  you  will  find  your 
brother  again  only  in  the  Elysian  fields.  It  is  natu¬ 
ral  that  at  forty  he  should  not  feel  towards  you  as 
he  did  at  twelve ;  but  his  feelings  towards  you 
have  greater  truth  and  strength ;  his  fiiendship  has 
the  features  of  his  mind.” 
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Poor  Joseph’s  position  was,  indeed, !  forces  before  him  out  of  the  Spanish  pen- 
any  thing  but  enviable.  The  French  mar- ,  insula,  and  poor  Joseph  found  himself  one 
shals,  who  conducted  the  military  affairs  morning  shot  off  his  unca.'«y  throne,  like  a 
of  his  kingdom,  quarreled  violently  with  |  stone  discharged  from  some  ancient  eata-  • 
each  other,  and  set  at  naught  his  authori-  ;  pulta. 

ty.  His  owni  benevolent  instincts  inclined  1  The  remaining  details  of  these  letters 
him  to  deal  kindly  with  his  subjects  ;  but  \  are  soon  gathered.  Napoleon,  driven  to 
the  firm  hand  of  his  brother  compelled  |  desperation  by  the  failure  of  every  scheme 
him  continually  to  act  contrary  to  his  ,  of  aggression,  had  at  last  to  light  the 
natural  disposition,  and  he  was  exposed  enemy  on  the  soil  of  France.  Almost 
in  consequence  afresh  to  the  tumultuous  superhuman  were  the  prodigies  of  valor 
violence  of  a  people  stung  to  madness ,  which  he  displayed.  In  nine  days  he 
by  the  oppression  of  their  conquerors.  |  gained  seven  victories,  made  nine  marches 
It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  a  lit-  in  the  depth  of  winter,  and  drove  away 
tie  later  than  the  date  of  the  preceding  |  or  frightened  two  armies,  each  larger  than 
letter,  we  find  Joseph  writing  to  Napo- :  his  own.  But  happily  for  the  repose  of 
Icon  that  his  position  was  deplorable,  and  i  Europe,  all  this  preternatural  ability  was 
requesting  permission  to  join  his  family  1  exerted  in  vain.  The  Allies  entered  Paris 
from  which  he  had  been  separated  for  six  i  and  a  wave  of  disaster  swept  Napoleon  to 
years.  It  was  his  wish,  he  says,  “  to  find  |  Elba.  Once  more,  another  wave  carried 
m  obscurity,  and  in  domestic  affections,  i  him  back  on  its  breast  to  Paris ;  but  it  left 
a  peace  of  which  the  throne  had  robbed  him  only  for  a  moment  there,  to  return 
him,  ndthout  giving  any  thing  in  exchange,  and  sweep  him  back  with  more  violence, 

I  find  a  throne  a  seat  of  punishment  from  submerging  his  fortunes  forever, 
which  I  look  passively  on  the  devastation  Towards  the  end  of  the  second  volume 
of  a  country  I  had  hoped  to  make  hap-  we  meet  with  a  short  letter,  announcing 
py.”  a  victory  over  Blucher  and  Wellington  at 

Deaf,  however,  to  all  remonstrances,  Ligny.  This  dispatch  is  dated  the  14th 
Napoleon  still  pursued  his  severe  course  of  June,  1815.  After  it,  follows  an  orai- 
of  action  in  Spain,  and,  without  waiting  nous  blank,  which  is  explained  by  remem- 
till  its  difficulties  were  adju.sted,  he  enter-  boring  that  two  days  afterwards  the  battle 
ed  upon  th.at  rash  c.ampaign  to  Russia  of  Waterloo  was  fought,  and  that  Napo- 
which  se.aled  his  fate.  In  the  volumes  be- 1  Icon,  routed  beyond  recovery,  fled  from 
fore  us,  there  is  a  curious  communication  j  the  field  of  battle,  glad  to  shelter  himself 
from  an  officer  whom  Joseph  had  sent  to  |  in  the  arms  of  the  British. 

Moscow  with  dispatches,  and  who  in  con-  We  have,  in  this  short  summary  of  the 
sequence  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing,  contents  of  these  interestiag  volumes, 
with  his  own  eyes,  £he  horrors  of  the  picked  out  chiefly  those  incidents  which 
French  army’s  retreat.  “  The  array  when  are  of  a  well-known  historical  nature. 

I  quitted  it,”  he  writes,  “  was  in  the  most  j  They  throw  light,  however,  upon  many 
horrible  misery ;  the  artillery  and  cavalry  ,  minor  points  m  Napoleon’s  character, 
had  ceased  to  exist.  The  different  regi-  Clearly  and  emphatically  do  they  reveal  his 
ments  w'ere  all  mixed  together ;  the  sol-  splendid  though  sadly  misdirected  talents 
diers  marched  pell-mell,  and  only  sought  as  a  man  of  business.  We  can  well  un- 
how  to  prolong  mechanically  their  exist-  derstand  how  every  official,  whether  a 
ence.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  marshal  or  a  government  clerk,  performed 
famine ;  the  truth  is  best  expressed  by  his  work  with  the  sense  that  a  master’s  eye 
saying  that  the  army  is  dead.  i  was  upon  him,  and  that  some  day  his 

“  The  young  guard,  which  formed  part !  duties  might  undergo  the  direct  supervi- 
of  the  corps  to  which  I  was  attached,  i  sion  of  the  Emperor  himself.  Is  it  a  great 
was  eight  thoasand  strong  when  we  left  general  who  has  been  defrauding  ?  Na-  \ 
Moscow ;  at  Wilna  it  scarcely  mustered  '  poleon  writes  thus :  “  Let  Massena  be  ad- 
four  hundred.  All  the  other  corps  are  re- !  vised  to  return  the  6,000,000  francs.  To 
duced  in  the  same  proportion.”  i  do  so  quickly  is  his  only  safety.  If  he 

The  end  was  now  fiist  approaching,  j  does  not,  I  shall  send  a  military  commis- 
Availing  themselves  of  Napoleon’s  dis-  sion  of  inmiiry  to  Padua ;  for  such  robbery 
aster,  the  oppressed  nationalities  of  Eu- '  is  intolerable.”  In  the  midst  of  a  stupen- 
rope  pressed  him  hard  at  all  points.  Wei-  dous  war  with  other  countries,  he  has 
lington,  too,  was  driving  the  French  i  time  to  tell  Joseph  to  be  sure  that  his 
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artillery  does  not  fire  full  charges  of  pow¬ 
der  M'hen  half-charges  would  answer  the 
purpose.  “  Take  care  to  inform  me,”  he 
writes  on  another  occasion,  “  of  the  arri¬ 
val  of  each  consignment  of  biscuits  and 
shoes,  that  I  may  make  sure  of  not  being 
cheated  in  roy  accounts.  Count  the  bis¬ 
cuits  one  by  one.  Their  quality  should 
be  good.  The  shoes  ought  to  be  made  of 
stout  leather,  not  pasteboard.  They  cost 
me  five  and  a  half  fi^cs  a  pair.”  No 
merchant,  indeed,  looked  sharper  after 
his  books  than  did  Napoleon  after  his 
military  returns.  “When  the  monthly 
returns  of  my  armies  and  mjr  fleets,”  he 
says,  “  which  form  twenty  thick  volumes, 
are  sent  to  me,  I  pve  up  every  other 
occupation  in  order  to  read  them.  No 
young  girl  enjoys  her  novel  so  much  as  I 
do  these  returns.” 

Then,  what  a  light  these  volumes  throw 
on  Napoleon’s  decisive  character  and  mili¬ 
tary  energy!  “No  half-measures,”  he 
writes  to  Joseph,  “no  weakness.  I  in¬ 
tend  my  blood  to  reign  in  Naples  as  long 
as  it  does  in  France.  The  kingdom  of 
Naples  is  necessary  to  me.” 

But  in  vain  do  we  look  for  gleams  "of 
tenderness  throughout  these  letters.  The 
expressions  of  affection  and  kindness 
which  are  found  at  the  beginning  of  bis 
career,  disappear  as  he  rises  in  power — 


like  flowers  growing  at  some  mountain’s 
base,  but  vanishing  as  the  traveler  as¬ 
cends,  till  nothing  but  the  cold  granite 
meets  the  gaze.  When  about  to  plan  an 
ex|)edition,  Bourrienne  tells  us  that  Na¬ 
poleon  stuck  a  large  map  full  of  pins, 
covered  with  black  and  red  sealing-wax. 
These  pins  represented  soldiers.  Through¬ 
out  his  career  he  seems  to  have  looked 
upon  his  armies  as  so  many  masses  of 
inanimate  matter.  Battalion  in  these 
letters  succeeds  battalion.  Levy  after 
levy  is  swept  away  ;  but  never  does  it  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  crossed  the  conqueror's  mind 
that  to  each  man  among  these  masses  life 
was  sweet,  and  that  ea^  had  an  immortal 
soul.  A  selfish  ambition  had  consumed 
Napoleon.  He  loved  himself  supremely. 
The  great  law  of  loving  God  with  all  his 
heart,  and  his  neighbor  as  himself,  was 
ignored ;  and,  as  a  consequence,  every  re¬ 
lative  obligation  was  impeifectly  fulfilled. 
Truly  may  we  say  that — 

“  Since  him  that  bore  the  morning  star, 

Nor  man,  nor  angel,  fell  so  iar.” 

Let  us,  too,  take  care  that,  though  mov¬ 
ing  in  a  more  contracted  circle,  selfish¬ 
ness  is  not  the  mainspring  of  our  conduct. 
J^o  man  liveth  aright  who  liveth  unto 
hunself. 


From  Bborpo'i  London  Mngnilne. 


THE  LEGENDARY  LAKE  OF  MUMMELSEE. 


During  my  residence  in  Baden-Baden, 
I  had  often  heard  and  read  of  this 
mysterious  lake,  which  lies  at  the  base 
of  a  barren  mountain,  several  thousand 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
curious  name  of  Mummelsea  must  already 
/  excite  attention,  and  I  do  not  know, 
whether  it  was  the  desire  I  had  to  look 
down  upon  a  lake  from  the  summit  of 
a  mountain,  or  the  interesting  and  won¬ 
derful  legend  which  is  related  in  the 
country  surrounding  the  spot,  which  ir¬ 
resistibly  drew  me  towards  it.  But  it 
appeared  as  if  a  spell  hung  over  my  tra¬ 
veling  in  that  direction,  for  as  often  as 


I  had  fixed  a  day  to  make  a  trip  there, 
every  time  something  unforeseen  pre¬ 
vented  me.  At  last  one  bright  morning 
at  the  beginning  of  spring,  I  bent  my 
wanderings  that  way.  The  sun  had 
risen  in  unclouded  splendor,  giving  pro¬ 
mise  of  a  magnificent  day,  and  all  around 
the  grass  and  foliage  glittered  like  bril¬ 
liant  jewels  with  the  dew.  I  walked 
briskly  and  merrily  in  the  fresh  morning 
air  through  the  tdiady  avenue  of  oaks, 
whilst  the  stately  tower  on  the  Merkurius 
w'as  half  enveloped  in  mist :  I  saluted 
the  quiet,  solitary  Convent  of  Lichtenthal, 
out  of  whose  church  was  now  resounding 
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the  first  morning  chant  of  the  pious  sis¬ 
terhood,  welcoming  the  dawning  day ;  I 
walked  along  the  street  of  the  village,  and 
did  not  stop,  until  I  had  reached  the 
heights  of  the  hamlet  of  Geroldsau,  where 
a  lovely  landscape  attracted  my  attention. 
A  range  of  mighty  mountains,  with  smaller 
hills  rising  in  front,  surround  a  charming 
meadow  •  ground,  through  which  the 
Waldbach,  now  bright  and  clear,  then 
foaming  and  raging  in  its  rocky  bed, 
rolls  its  waves,  whilst  on  its  borders 
the  humble  dwellings  of  the  hamlet  are 
built  in  a  row.  I  low  quiet  and  peaceful 
the  little  chapel  stands  at  the  extremity 
of  the  wood,  overspread  with  the  exten¬ 
sive  shadow  of  the  dark  fir  trees  ! 

I  enjoyed  for  some  moments  this  fairy¬ 
like  landscape,  then  I  continued  my  wan¬ 
derings,  and  very  soon  left,  the  last  house 
of  Geroldsau  far  behind  me.  I  now  en¬ 
tered  the  shady  fir  wood ;  the  road  was 
on  the  ascent,  always  running  by  the  side 
of  the  mountain  torrent,  which  made  its 
way  foaming  .and  dashing  between  rocks 
and  stones  through  the  narrow  valley.  I 
had  not  long  entered  the  dark  shades  of 
the  wood  when  my  ear  was  struck  by  a 
murmuring  sound,  and  after  a  few 
minutes  I  had  re.ached  the  spot,  where  the 
wild  mountain  stream,  broken  by  project¬ 
ing  rocks,  dashes  and  falls  into  a  granite 
basin;  and  this  has  been  going  on  for 
thousands  of  years.  Is  this  not  a  more 
wonderful  cataract  than  that  of  the  Fall- 
bach  at  Triberg,  or  the  Keichenbach  or 
the  Staubbach  ?  this  waterfall  ofters  too, 
from  its  wild  scenery,  a  peculiar  and 
charming  effect,  and  the  Large  cross  on 
the  left  side  of  the  Felsberg  overlooks 
the  valley  below.  A  short  distance  from 
the  cascade  the  valley  grows  wider  again  ; 
green  and  luxuri.ant  plains,  covered  with 
cattle  .and  goats  browsing,  spre.ad  them¬ 
selves  out  in  the  foreground ;  .and  on  the 
right  at  the  entrance  of  a  ravine,  stands 
a  miserable  mountain  hut,  made  of  rough 
timber.  The  path  led  still  deeper  and 
deeper  into  the  heart  of  the  mountain, 
alw.ays  ascending  higher;  and  the  further 
I  penetrated  into  this  wonderful  mountain 
reppon,  full  of  mystery,  the  more  it 
gained  upon  me,  and  I  began  to  feel 
myself  quite  at  home  under  the  shade 
of  the  wood.  The  overhanging  mountain 
heights  were  covered  with  the  slender 
trunks  of  the  dark  fir  trees,  and  shadowed 
by  the  light  green  foliage  of  the  beech ; 
thoiisfinds  of  bushes,  herbs,  mosses,  and 


lichens  with  their  flowers,  berries,  and 
fruit  grew  luxuriously  upon  the  rocks, 
often  forming  an  impenetrable  thicket ; 
the  mighty  blocks  of  granite,  and  brok¬ 
en  pieces  of  stone  which  had  rolled 
from  the  mountain’s  side,  the  deepvallej's 
rent  in  clefts,  through  which  flowed 
crystal  springs,  all  these  wonders  of  na¬ 
ture  welcomed  me  as  if  I  were'  an  old  ac- 
quiiintance,  and  spoke  to  me  in  their 
curious  hieroglyphics  telling  of  events  and 
circumstances  far  more  ancient  than  any 
history.  It  w'.as  now  for  the  first  time 
quite  clear  to  my  mind,  how  that  longing 
after  Home,  for  which  the  German  lan¬ 
guage  alone  has  an  appropriate  word, 
takes  possession  of  those  who  inhabit 
mountainous  countries,  until  the  fond  re¬ 
membrance  breaks  the  heart  . 

Having  climbed  more  than  two  hours 
.along  the  ridge  of  the  mountain  side, 
the  solitary  little  village  of  Herrenwiese 
burst  upon  me  suddenly,  situated  on  the 
sunken  declivity  of  a  hill,  and  surrounded 
by  thick  woods.  The  village  is  miserable, 
and  the  inh.abitants  gain  their  livelihood 
chieflv  by  cutting  timber  in  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  forests,  whilst  they  are  obliged  to 
procure  with  great  trouble  and  labor 
the  necessaries  of  life  from  distant  places. 
In  the  only  but  not  very  inviting  public 
house  of  the  village,  I  took  a  substantial 
breakfast,  and  procured  a  guide  as  I  had 
been  advised. 

From  hence  the  path  continues  for 
some  time  straight  on,  always  between 
woods,  on  the  borders  of  which  blooms 
the  be.autiful  blue  gentian,  and  red  bilber¬ 
ries  shine  everywhere  through  the  green 
bushes.  Near  the  Hundseck  is  a  loneK 
wooden  hut ;  we  again  ascended  the 
mountain  by  a  steep  path,  and  re.ached, 
not  without  great  exertion,  the  height  of 
the  Hochkopfes,  which  in  a  long  endless 
ridge  extends  southward.  The  summit  is 
almost  entirely  barren,  only  the  Ilaiden 
plant  with  its  red  flower  covering  the 
upper  part  of  the  ground ;  here  and  there 
great  blocks  of  sand-stone  lay  scattered 
about,  which  have  been  rolled  down  from 
these  heights  by  torrents  and  former  con¬ 
vulsions  of  the  earth.  How  still  and 
lonely  every  thing  was  around,  but  an  un¬ 
rivaled  and  enchanting  view  was  quite  a 
sufficient  attraction.  The  pearl  of  the 
German  provinces,  the  beautiful  valley  of 
the  Rhine,  spreads  out  here  in  all  its 
glory  and  magnificence,  with  its  rich 
plains,  its  luxurious  vine-covered  hills. 
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its  industrious  towns  and  clean  little  vil¬ 
lages,  with  its  numberless  torrents  and 
rivulets,  hastening  with  rapid  course  to¬ 
wards  the  mighty  Rhine,  which  boasts  of 
a  name  more  rich  in  glory  than  any  other 
river  of  the  earth.  Who  can  enumerate 
all  the  battles  which  have  been  fought  on 
its  shores,  or  relate  all  the  deeds  on  its 
banks,-  which  have  been  celebrated  in 
song?  Yonder  from  out  of  vapory  dis¬ 
tance  rises  Erwin’s  gigantic  castle,  soaring 
up  to  heaven,  like  a  sullen  night-specter 
with  a  threatening  aspect.  I  could  not 
withdraw  my  glance  from  this  wonderful 
picture,  and  even  when  continuing  my 
walk,  mjr  eye  involuntarily  wandered 
back  again  to  this  beautiful  landscape. 

I  h^  at  last  reached  the  end  of  this 
long-extended  ridge  of  hills,  but  I  was 
not  very  agreeably  surprised  when  I 
saw  myself  separated  from  the  mountain 
of  Honiisgriinden  by  a  broad,  deep 
chasm,  on  the  south-east  declivity  of 
which  the  limit  of  my  wanderings  lay. 
Quite  disheartened,  I  began  the  descent, 
being  afterwards  obliged  to  mount  still 
higher  on  the  other  side  of  the  ravine. 
It  was  most  agreeable  when  I  again 
entered  the  wood,  as  the  sun  was  already 
very  high  in  the  heavens,  and  his  rays 
struck  down  scorchingly  upon  my  head 
as  I  traversed  the  shadeless  plain. 
My  pleasure  was  not  of  long  duration, 
the  shadows  soon  became  more  trans¬ 
parent,  the  wood  thinner,  and  the  trees 
liad  a  more  stunted  appearance.  At  last 
the  beautiful  carpet  of  moss  and  plants 
began  to  change  color  under  my  feet, 
and  when  I  h^  reached  the  lofty,  flat 
surface  of  the  mountain,  which  bears  the 
name  of  Honiisgrtlnden,  I  saw  only  some 
boggy  earth,  colored  mosses,  and  unpro¬ 
fitable,  withered  turf,  which  grew  here 
and  there  round  stunted  Swteh  firs, 
giving  but  scanty  pasturage.  There  is 
hardly  any  sign  of  vegetation  to  be  seen 
upon  the  melancholy  waste,  except  this 
small  oasis,  on  which  even  the  g^een  tint 
of  vegetation  had  almost  disappeared. 
We  passed  a  heap  of  stones  to  which  the 
form  of  a  tower  h^  been  given,  and  which 
served  as  a  point  for  measuring  the  land  ; 
we  passed  by  a  group  of  short  Scotch  firs, 
a  few  steps  further  we  stopped  short,  for 
we  standing  upon  the  edge  of  a  precipice. 
The  ravine  was  steep  and  abrupt,  at  least 
a  hundred  feet  deep;  fallen  blocks  of 
rock  confusedly  thrown  one  over  the 
other,  towered  between  the  mighty  pine 
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trees,  and  covered  the  interminable  de¬ 
clivity,  the  entire  base  of  the  cleft  being 
filled  up  by  the  Mummelsee.  With  dif¬ 
ficulty  I  climbed  down  between  the 
stones,  and  soon  found  myself  on  the 
rocky  shore.  The  expanse  of  water  lay 
before  me  as  still  and  motionless  as  the 
Asphalt  waters  of  the  Dead  Sea.  No 
glance  can  fathom  its  impenetrable  depths 
to  descry  the  secrets  which  repose  within 
its  bed.  It  shelters  no  living  being  in  its 
bosom,  no  sound  breaks  upon  the  undis¬ 
turbed  stillness  of  the  surrounding  coun¬ 
try,  and  the  hoarse  cry  of  a  bird  of  prey 
b  rarely  heard. 

There  is  something  peculiarly  attractive 
in  thb  wild  waste,  ana  whoever  has  once 
been  there,  will  very  soon  easily  under¬ 
stand  how  favorable  the  situation  and 
solitude  of  this  lake  was  for  traditionary 
legends,  that  antiquity  has  already  given 
it  the  name  of  “  W undersee”  or  “  lake  of 
enchantment.”  I  sought  a  resting-place 
along  the  shore,  and  found  one  near  a 
fresh  mountain  spring,  which  flowed  clear¬ 
ly  and  refreshingly  betw'een  the  stones ; 
here  I  laid  myself  down  on  the  sloping 
moss  bank.  Immediately  opposite  to  me 
the  lofty  barrier  of  mountains  sejiarated, 
and  at  this  opening  the  cascade  of  the 
Seebach  forces  its  way  through  the  rocks, 
and  joining  the  Acher,  a  small  mountain 
stream,  rushes  with  overpowering  fury  into 
the  Mummelsee.  But  my  glance  only 
rested  on  the  dark  waters  whose  bright 
surface  began  gradually  to  bo  agitated, 
and  all  the  wonderful  tales  which  I  had 
already  heard  of  thb  lake  returned  to  my 
mind,  and  I  fell  irresistibly  into  a  dreamy 
reverie.  Thus  I  lay  for  some  time,  how 
long  I  do  not  know;  but  when  I  awoke, 
the  sun  was  sunk  in  the  west,  the  light 
dew  of  twilight  had  overspread  the  earth, 
and  the  shades  of  the  mountains  ex¬ 
tended  over  the  water.  THie  heaven, 
wnth  its  bright  eternal  stars,  and  the 
moon’s  faint  rays  were  reflected  on  its 
dark  surface,  whilst  the  pealing  of  the 
evening  bells  reechoed  harmoniously  from 
the  valley  below.  It  now  api>eared  to 
me  as  if  a  vail  were  suddenly  withdrawn 
from  the  deep  waters,  which  till  now  had 
been  enveloped  in  mystery,  and  the  im- 
measuraUe  depths  disclosed  their  secrets 
to  my  eyes. 

Enchanting  Hesperian  gardens,  decked 
in  ail  the  splendor  of  spring,  bloomed  in 
the  bed  of  the  slumbering  lake,  where  the 
bridal  myrtle,  the  perl'umcd  orange  blosr 
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soms,  ^ay,  bright  flowers  and  coral  ber¬ 
ries,  with  a  thousand  other  plants  of  mag¬ 
nificent  colors,  were  entwined  with  beau¬ 
tiful  groups  of  rare  creepers.  In  the 
midst  of  this  fragrant  bower,  on  a  winding 
path  covered  over  with  pure  crystal  sand, 
wandered  the  lovely  inhabitant  of  this 
watery  region,  a  slender  ethereal  form,  so 
delicate  and  beautiful,  so  graceful  and  fas¬ 
cinating,  of  such  unearthly  charms,  that 
she  appeared  to  have  arisen  from  the 
vapory  foam  of  the  cascade.  Light  as  a 
Zephyr  she  glided  through  the  bushes, 
casting  now  and  then  towards  me  amor¬ 
ous  glances,  but  notwithstanding  the  se¬ 
duction  of  her  dark,  bright  eyes,  I  re- 
m:uned  cold  and  unmoved.  At  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  lake,  I  saw  your  gentle,  noble 
countenance,  my  adored  Serapbine;  I  saw 
your  sweet  angel’s  face  encircled  by  your 
dark,  silken  tresses.  This  beautiful  sylph¬ 
like  figure  lay  under  an  arbor  of  odorimr- 
ous  white  roses,  soft  slumber  closing  the 
long  lashes  of  her  magnificent  eyes,  those 
raven-black  eyes  which  had  shot  forth 
such  glances  and  filled  me  with  painful 
feelings,  and  fired  me  with  that  rapturous 
delight  which  till  then  I  had  never  felt — 
such  glances  as  were  not  to  bo  defined, 
and  which  no  language  on  earth  could  de¬ 
scribe — her  lovely  image  being  preserved 
in  the  deepest  recesses  of  my  heart,  till  I 
embodied  it  in  the  purest  form  of  celestial 
beauty.  The  last  time  I  visited  the  sweet 
maiden  was  in  her  coffin,  for  death  had 
claimed  the  lovely  flower :  she  was  too 
tender  for  this  world.  Then,  as  now,  she 
appeared  to  be  sunk  in  soft  slumber,  the 
only  difference  being,  that  a  rosy  tinge 
had  returned  to  those  cheeks  which  were 
so  pale  when  I  last  saw  her.  At  this 
sweet  sight  a  feeling  of  enchantment 
thrilled  through  me ;  my  eyes  were  fixed 
upon  her  mild,  angelic  countenance,  and 
with  trembling  expectation  I  watched  the 
moment  of  her  awakening.  A  gentle 
smile  now  played  over  her  rosy  face,  her 
bright  coral  lips  moved  softly,  disclosing 
the  beautiful  enamel  of  her  pearly  teeth, 
and  a  low,  dreamy  word  appeared  to 
tremble  upon  them ;  then  suddenly  the 
clear  crystal  water  became  troubled,  the 
wonderful  apparition  grew  colorless,  indis¬ 
tinct,  and  confused  to  my  eyes ;  the  waters 
were  convulsed  from  their  bottomless 
depths,  wave  rising  over  wave,  till  all  ap¬ 
peared  a  chaotic  mass,  out  of  whose  dark 
surface  the  most  extraordinary  deformed 
beings  began  to  extricate  themselves. 


Hideous  salamanders,  sea-dragons,  water- 
serpents,  scorpions.  Medusa’s  heads,  (a 
plant,)  and  all  sorts  of  loathsome  reptiles 
crawled  one  over  the  other  in  countless 
numbers ;  in  the  midst  of  all  this  confu¬ 
sion  deformed  goblins  rose  up,  grinning 
mockingly  at  me  with  their  hideous  fea¬ 
tures,  or  shaking  threateningly  their 
dwarfish  fists.  A  gigantic  sea-spider  ap¬ 
proached  me  with  its  hideous  claws,  and 
spat  out  its  corroding  poison  ;  a  horrible 
polypus  stretched  out  its  endless  arms  af¬ 
ter  me,  which  it  extended  longer  and  long¬ 
er  ;  now  it  could  almost  catch  hold  of  me. 
I  wished  to  fly,  but  I  could  not  stir 
from  the  spot ;  I  wished  to  call  for  help, 
but  even  my  voice  was  paralyzed ;  it 
touched  my  shoulder,  an  icy  coldness  ran 
through  me  and — “Shall  we  not  soon  think 
of  descending  ?  it  is  already  late  and  the 
road  to  ouf  night-quarters  long  and  diffi¬ 
cult  !”  said  a  voice  near  me,  which  I  im¬ 
mediately  recognized  as  being  that  of  my 
guide. 

I  quickly  recollected  myself  and  silent¬ 
ly  prepared  to  continue  my  wanderings, 
making  myself  ready  in  a  very  short  time. 
Night  nad  come  on,  the  stars  glittered  in 
the  clear,  blue  sky  in  unclouded  brilliancy, 
shedding  their  silvery  light  on  the  somber 
earth.  I  cast  one  more  glance  on  the 
wonderful  lake,  then  followed  my  impa¬ 
tient  guide  who  bad  walked  on,  and  was 
now  at  the  entrance  of  the  gloomy  wood, 
where  the  branches  of  the  fir  trees  are  so 
outspread  as  to  allow  the  rays  of  moon¬ 
light  to  penetrate  as  through  a  distant 
vista,  enabling  us  to  wander  freely  and 
unhindered  through  the  tall  slender  trees. 
We  had  not  walked  long  before  we  found 
ourselves  again  in  an  open  country. 

Dark,  gigantic  mountains  boimded  the 
horizon  all  around,  their  lofly  crests  soar¬ 
ing  upwards  towards  the  moon’s  pale 
ligiit ;  between  the  somber  clumps  of 
trees  on  the  mountain’s  brow,  massive 
blocks  of  rock  projected,  or  solitary  im¬ 
mense  stones  rose  from  the  ground,  and 
over  the  whole  landscape  a  clear,  light 
vapor  was  spread,  which  by  degre^  dis¬ 
solved  itselt  into  a  misty  vail,  giving  to 
every  thing  around  that  fairy-hke  color¬ 
ing,  which  fills  the  breast  with  incompre¬ 
hensible  forebodings  and  inexpressible  de¬ 
sires.  I  quitted  this  spot  most  unwilling¬ 
ly,  but  my  guide  pressed  me  to  do  so,  and 
I  yielded  to  his  wishes ;  we  followed  the 
path  which  led  downwards,  winding 
through  blocks  of  rock  and  thick  bushes. 
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At  last  we  reached  the  bottom  of  the  val¬ 
ley,  the  road  farther  on  leading  by  the 
side  of  the  roaring  Acher. 

“  Yonder  lies  the  Kosenstein,”  said  my 
guide,  as  he  pointed  to  a  dark  hill,  whose 
extraordinary  shape  must  certainly  have 
been  caused  by  the  mass  of  ruined  walls 
which  are  scattered  about,  but  are  so 
overgrowm  with  trees  and  shrubs  as  to 
make  them  hardly  distinguishable  by  the 
light  of  the  moon.  The  lineage  of  the 
Lords  of  Kosenstein  was  very  ancient,  and 
their  |X)sse8sions  large  and  productive. 
The  last  male  of  this  race  died  in  1793, 
leaving  behind  him  seven  daughters,  after 
having  regained  his  ancestral  castle,  which 
had  been  in  strangers’  hands  for  more 
than  two  hundred  and  fifty  years.  My 
guide  told  me  a  great  deal  about  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  castle,  and  the  lands  which 
once  belonged  to  it ;  he  also  f elated  the  * 
well-known  story  of  the  Lady  of  Rosen- 
stein,  who  was  walled  up  in  the  castle  of 
Gottschlag.  The  good  man  was  now  in  a 
communicative  humor,  and  one  tale  fol¬ 
lowed  another ;  most  of  them  were  well 
known,  some  were  newly  discovered,  and 
others  quite  incomprehensible.  I  have  se¬ 
lected  the  Legend  of  the  Mummelsee, 
from  its  being  the  most  interesting. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  valley  of  Rap- 
pier,  there  still  exists  on  a  projecting  rock 
a  few  remains  of  walls ;  their  circumfer¬ 
ence  makes  one  suppose  that  just  here  an 
important  building  must  have  formerly 
stood ;  they  are  the  only  remnants  of  the 
castle  of  Hagenbrugg,  the  residence  of 
one  of  the  mightiest  families  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  which  had  been  long  extinct,  and  very 
little  is  known  of  its  history.  The  last  of  | 
the  race  was  Junker  Folker  von  Hagen¬ 
brugg,  a  strong  fine  youth,  who  had  lost 
his  parents  when  he  was  very  young,  and 
at  tno  age  of  twenty  found  hunself  uncon¬ 
trolled  possessor  of  the  castle  and  sole 
Lord  of  Hagenbrugg. 

Folker  was  of  a  quiet,  gentle  disposi¬ 
tion,  and  possessed  a  sensitive  heart  and 
deep  feelings ;  the  noisy  companionship 
of  his  equals  in  rank  and  age  little  suited 
his  tastes,  and  he  gave  himself  up  more 
than  ever  to  fits  of  reverie  and  fantastical 
dreams  ;  the  whole  day  long  he  wandered 
M'ithout  any  companion  over  pathless  , 
mountains,  tracking  the*  wild  beasts  I 
througli  the  forest.  But  it  was  not  only  ' 
the  love  of  hunting  which  made  him  ram¬ 
ble  about  in  this  beautiful,  romantic 
country ;  it  was  the  charms  of  nature  | 


which  attracted  him,  and  filled  him  with 
astonishment ;  he  could  stand  for  hours 
gazing  and  ruminating  upon  a  lovely  land¬ 
scape. 

He  wandered  with  greater  pleasure 
than  anywhere  else  by  the  shores  of  the 
mysterious  Mummelsee.  The  whole  coun¬ 
try’  with  its  wild  appearance,  its  mournful 
stillness,  and  the  wonderful  lake  with  its 
fathomless  depth,  had  an  indescribable 
charm  for  him ;  he  could  remain  on  its 
rocky,  banks  for  hours,  giving  vent  alone 
to  his  meditations.  His  thoughts  would 
at  times  descend  into  the  depths  of  the 
lake,  the  power  of  his  imagination  peopled 
it  with  the  most  extraordinary  forms,  and 
he  perceived  wonderful  and  magnificent 
things  in  its  dark  abyss. 

Folker  was  reclining  one  day  on  the 
steep,  roqky  declivity  of  the  mountain 
which  bounde<i  the  lake,  and  gazing  un¬ 
disturbedly  u|K)n  the  calm  surface  of  the 
water  ;  near  him  ran  a  spring  which  flow¬ 
ed  smoothly  over  stones  and  rocks,  uniting 
its  fresh  mountain  waters  with  the  crys¬ 
talline  lake  ;  their  gentle  splashing  being 
the  only  sound  that  broke  upon  him  in 
this  awful  solitude.  This  broad  expanse 
of  water  lay  below,  perfectly  unruffled 
and  undisturbed};  its  fathomless  depth  ap¬ 
peared  to  conceal  no  living  being,  but 
from  time  to  time  a  bubble  arose  from  the 
inmost  recesses  of  this  piece  of  water  to 
the  surface,  w’here  it  burst  asunder,  like  a 
sigh  which  escapes  from  a  deeply  afflicted 
heart,  and  the  calm  waters  in  small  but 
always  increasing  circles  began  to  be  agi¬ 
tated.  The  circle  became  longer  and 
wider,  beating  against  the  shore  on  all 
sides,  until  at  last  the  whole  surface  of  the 
water,  as  if  moved  by  the  gentle  breath 
of  spirits,  became  violently  agitated  and 
boisterous.  Very  soon,  however,  the 
glistening  waves  were  again  calm,  dying 
j  away  on  the  shore,  and  the  water  lay  so 
j  transparent  that  the  clear  heavens  were 
I  reflected  in  it,  but  after  a  time  the  same 
I  phenomenon  w’as  repeated, 
j  The  lake  now  began  to  swell  and  mur- 
j  mur  more  visibly  and  distinctly,  and  as 
j  Folker  was  listening  breathlessly  and 
I  looking  at  the  water,  he  perceived  the 
upper  part  of  a  maiden’s  form  of  almost 
unearthly  beauty,  arise  out  of  the  dark 
deep.  Her  countenance  was  so  soft  and 
sweet,  so  rosy  and  white,  like  Alpine 
snows  kissed  by  the  evening  glow  of  a 
setting  sun  ;  her  swelling  li^is  were  fresh 
as  coral  from  the  bottom  oi  the  sea,  and 
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around  her  alabaster  neck  and  shoulder 
flowed  an  abundance  of  lij^ht-colored  ring¬ 
lets,  over  which  hung  a  long  vail,  so  clear 
and  airy,  as  if  it  had  been  woven  out  of 
froth  anc^  celestial  vapor.  Her  clear,  blue 
eyes  glanced  so  brightly  and  joyfully  on 
the  world  as  if  they  had  never  known 
wh.at  sorrows  or  cares  were.  Lightly  and 
gracefully  with  the  most  fliscinating 
movements,  she  swam  to  the  spot  where 
Folker  was  reclining  on  the  rock,  and  as 
she  stepped  out  of  the  waves  upon  land, 
notwithstanding  the  vail  and  floating 
draperies,  he  could  perceive  the  freshness 
and  elegance  of  her  form,  w’hich  made  his 
heart  beat  with  longing  rapture.  She 
sat  down  on  the  soft,  mossy  bank,  took 
oft’  her  vail,  and  began  to  aiTange  her 
silken  ringlets.  As  the  young  mau  thus 
from  a  height  looked  down  upon  her 
heavenly  beauties,  pleasure  and  sadness 
sw'elled  his  breast  at  the  same  time ;  the 
longings  of  love  and  its  accompanying 
pains  took  possession  of  his  heart,  till  at 
last  the  fl.ame  kindled  into  a  consuming 
p.assion.  He  uttered  a  long-drawn  sigh  ; 
the  lovely  apparition  then  looked  up¬ 
wards,  .and  their  eyes  met ;  at  first,  fear 
and  anxiety  were  depicted  on  her  coun¬ 
tenance,  but  the  longer  she  gazed  into  the 
clear  eyes  of  Folker,  the  more  she  became 
convinced  that  she  had  nothing  to  fear. 
But,  all  at  once,  a  painful  remembrance 
passed  like  a  cloud  over  her  brow,  she 
sj)rang  quickly  up,  and  rushed  precipitate¬ 
ly  into  the  lake,  the  water  closing  over 
her  in  high  and  agitated  bubbles,  and  the 
fathomless  deep  received  the  enchanting 
form  into  its  dark  bosom. 

For  a  long  time  the  young  Lord  of 
Hagenbrugg  lay  in  the  same  place,  look¬ 
ing  fixedly  into  the  depths  of  the  hake ; 
he  imagined  that  the  lovely  apparition 
must  present  itself  once  more  to  his  view. 
And  as  evening  drew  on,  and  the  golden 
stars  glittered  in  the  somber  sky,  he  was 
still  at  the  same  spot;  after  a  time  he 
^rose  and  wandered  in  a  very  dejected 
mood  back  to  his  castle. 

Every  evening  found  him  on  the  shores 
of  the  lake,  >vaiting  and  hoping  to  see 
the  sweet  maiden  ;  for  several  days  it 
was  all  in  vain.  At  la.st,  as  he  once  again 
climbed  over  the  rocks  to  the  lake  he  es¬ 
pied  her  as  she  was  sitting  below  on  the 
shore.  She  had  also  perceived  him,  and 
prepared  to  fly  immediately,  but  he  sum¬ 
moned  all  his  courage,  and  in  the  most 
imploring  tone,  he  thus  addressed  her : 


“  Oh !  do  not  fly  from  me,  sweet,  en¬ 
chanting  being — from  me,  whom  you  can 
make  the  happiest  of  mortals  by  remain¬ 
ing  a  few  moments  longer.  Listen,  by 
all  that  is  holy  in  heaven  and  on  earth, 
I  swear  to  you,  that  you  could  not  be 
safer  under  the  protection  of  a  holy  angel, 
than  with  me.  Hear  my  prayer  and  do 
not  be  cruel.  Your  presence  makes  me 
feel  the  joys  of  heaven,  and  this  joy  costs 
you  so  little !” 

These  w’ords  appeared  to  tranquillize 
her,  and  she  remained  se.ated  in  the  same 
place.  As  the  young  man  looked  dowm 
upon  her  quite  enraptured,  she  looked  up 
at  him  kindly,  and  spoke  in  a  clear  silvery 
voice : 

“  I  will  trust  to  your  W’ord,  young  man ; 
from  the  moment  I  first  saw  you,  mis¬ 
trust  could  not  enter  my  mind,  though  I 
have  been  often  ivamed  of  men’s  deceit¬ 
fulness  here  above.  In  your  open,  frank 
features  no  dissimulation  can  dwell,  and 
your  clear  bright  eyes  know  no  malice. 
Is  it  not  so.  Lord  of  Hagenbrugg  ?” 

“  You  know',  then,  my  name  ‘i”’  asked 
Folker  quite  astot^ished. 

“  Yes  !”  answered  the  sweet  maiden, 
“  do  you  think  that  we  in  the  depths  of 
the  w'aters  do  not  know  the  names  of  our 
neighbors?  Although  we  do  not  often 
come  above  to  your  brilliant  sun,  yet  we 
see  you,  and  often  too  when  you  least 
suspect  it.” 

“And  you  dwell  there  below  in  the 
deep  lake  ?”  continued  the  young  man  not 
without  a  slight  shudder. 

“  Yes,  certainly!  .and  why  do  you  won¬ 
der  at  it  ?  It  is  very  beautiful  and  pleas¬ 
ant  to  live  there  below.  Although  wo 
have  not  shining  over  us  a  warm  enliven¬ 
ing  sun,  as  you  inlnabitants  of  the  upper 
w’orld  have,  there  are  many  things  to  be 
found  with  us  which  you  would  certainly 
envy,  if  you  had  once  seen  them.” 

And  with  astonishing  quickness  she  be¬ 
gan  to  enumerate  the  magnificence  and 
splendor  of  the  subterranean  w’ater  king¬ 
dom.  She  told  him  about  the  glittering 
buildings  and  ))alaces,  which  are  built  of 
agate  and  jasper,  of  crystals  and  amo- 
tliysts,  where  every  object  is  resplendent 
with  ])recious  stones,  and  all  the  utensils 
are  made  of  gold  and  silver.  She  spoke 
of  the  beautiful  gardens,  where  coral 
grows  near  odoriferous  roses,  and  costly 
pearls  glisten  in  the  place  of  dew  on  the 
flowers.  “If  you  would  only  once  pay 
me  a  visit  in  ray  own  country,”  said  she 
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playfully,  “  it  would  certainly  please  you  ; 

I  would  show  you  all  our  splendors  with 
the  greatest  pleasure.” 

At  the  thoughts  of  a  visit  into  the 
fathomless  mountain  lake,  the  young  man 
was  quite  delighted,  and  was  just  going 
to  accept  the  offer,  when  the  Water- 
Nymph  suddenly  sprang  up  and  ran  to¬ 
wards  the  lake,  saying : 

“  Listen !  they  call  me.  I  must  hasten, 
that  they  may  not  miss  me  for  a  long  time. 
Farewell !” 

“And  when  shall  I  see  you  again,  charm¬ 
ing  maiden  ?”  asked  Folker. 

“  Soon,  very  soon,  perhaps  to-morrow  ; 
but  I  can  not  promise  any  thing.  In  the 
mean  time  may  God  and  his  holy  angels 
protect  you  !” 

Haring  said  this,  she  gradually  disap¬ 
peared  in  the  water,  but  not  precipitately  ' 
and  in  agitation  as  she  had  done  tne  first  j 
time,  but  slowly  and  thoughtfully  diving 
below,  whilst  her  pure  glance  rested  with 
a  kind  expression  upon  Folker. 

Two  or  three  times  in  the  week,  the  I 
Lord  of  Ilagenbrugg  found  the  water- 
nymph  on  the  shores  pf  the  mountain  I 
lake ;  and  they  laughed  and  talked  like  | 
innocent  children,  but  she  would  never 
mention  the  period  of  her  return.  “If 
you  take  such  pleasure  in  my  company,  as 
you  say  you  do,”  said  she,  every  time  ' 
when  he  entreated  her  to  do  so,  “  it  will 
not  be  hard  for  you  to  wait  sometimes  in 
vain,  as  you  ought  to  be  still  more  certain  ' 
of  my  quick  return.” 

One  evening  as  he  was  pressing  her 
rather  more  urgently  on  this  subject,  she 
sjud  with  an  agitated  voice  :  “You  must 
know,  young  man,  that  since  my  great 
aunt  was  so  unhappy  in  her  union  with 
one  of  your  race,  our  pareuts  will  posi- ; 
tively  no  more  allow  us  to  ascend  to  the  | 
children  of  men  ;  and  we  can  only  meet  j 
in  a  secret  and  clandestine  way.  For 
several  days  my  father  and  mother  have 
been  on  a  visit  at  the  Nonnensee,  and  j 
I  can  more  easily  elude  the  vigilance  of 
my  grandfather.” 

“And  do  you  ascend  with  pleasure  out 
of  your  mysterious  lake  ?”  asaed  Folker 
not  without  timid  anxiety.  j 

“  Yes !  that  is  what  I  mean  I”  was  the  ! 
answer.  “  I  delight  in  the  beautiful,  j 
tender  green  of  your  woods  and  fields,  I 
and  in  the  clear,  soft  spring-sky  which  j 
smiles  over  you.  In  your  nuld,  refresh-  j 
ing  atmosphere  I  breathe  a  thousand  times  ' 
more  comfortably,  and — and — ”  she  was 


going  to  add  something,  but  she  thought 
better  of  it,  for  she  suddenly  stojiped 
short,  cast  down  her  eyes,  and  blushing 
violently,  remained  silent. 

However  inexperienced  Folker  might 
be  in  worldly  knowledge,  he  could  very 
well  interpret  these  silent  words  of  love, 
and  inexpressible  rapture  thrilled  through 
him.  His  powerful  arm  encircled  her,  and 
he  impressed  an  ardent  kiss  upon  her  fresh, 
rosy  lips.  She  only  opposed  a  slight  re¬ 
sistance  to  this  passionate  burst  of  love ; 
yes,  it  almost  appeared  to  the  young  man, 
as  if  she  had  slightly  returned  his  kiss. 
Overflowing'with  happiness,  he  said  in  the 
tenderest  way :  “  Oh  1  never  retuni  again 
to  your  dark  kingdom :  remain  here  above 
on  the  joyous  earth,  accompany  me  to  my 
castle,  and  this  very  day  the  blessing  of 
the  Church  shall  seal  our  union  for  life !” 

Smiling  playfully,  the  beautiful  water- 
nymph  again  shook  her  head,  and  said  in 
an  agitated  voice :  “  Ah !  you  children  of 
men  do  not  know  how  to  love  truly  and 
faithfully ;  your  inclinations  are  as  change¬ 
able  as  your  moon.  With  us  daughters 
of  the  waters,  love  only  once  in  our  life, 
takes  possession  of  our  heart,  and  is  only 
extinguished  with  our  breath.  But  when 
he,  to  whom  we  consecrate  the  most  sa¬ 
cred  feelings  of  our  nature,  fails  in  his 
constancy,  when  he  becomes  false  to  his 
oaths,  then  woe  to  him  and  us !  A  speedy 
death  is  his  fate,  and  cruel,  endless  sorrow 
is  our  lot.” 

“  Oh !  believe  me,  I  am  not  inconstant 
and  faithless  in  my  passions  ;  my  love  for 
you  has  taken  possession  of  my  soul,  and 
can  only  be  extinguished  with  my  life. 
By  every  thing  that  is  holy,  I  swear  to 
you,  my  love  is  pure  and  true ;  it  will 
never,  never  turn  from  you,  but  will  last 
beyond  this  life.” 

“  The  knight  of  Staufenburg  spoke  also 
in  the  same  strain,  and  yet  he  forgot  his 
oaths,  and  was  faithless  to  his  love.  Ven¬ 
geance  quickly  overtook  him,  and  my 
aunt  sits  even  now  in  yonder  Wildsee, 
and  mourns  with  bitter  tears  her  ruined 
happiness,  and  the  inconstant  beloved  of 
her  heart.  We  will  certainly  both  spare 
ourselves  such  a  fate  ;  and  were  I  even 
weak  enough  to  follow  the  impulse  of  my 
feelings,  I  dare  not.  Since  that  unfortu¬ 
nate  event,  our  whole  race  has  sworn  en¬ 
mity  against  yours,  and  that  poor  mmden 
would  be  irretrievably  lost,  wno  following 
simply  her  own  loving  heart,  ventured  to 
form  an  union  with  a  mortal.  You  know 
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not  to  what  severe  punishment  I  already 
expose  myself  by  talking  in  this  way 
to  you.  Then  once  for  all,”  continued 
she  blushingly,  “  I  can  not  and  dare  not 
become  your  wife,  however  much  I  might 
wish  it.” 

Folker  had  listened  to  this  extraordi¬ 
nary  speech  of  the  young  maiden  with  in¬ 
creasing  anxiety;  it  had  at  once  opened  to 
him  the  gates  of  Paradise  and  the  fathom¬ 
less  abyss  of  hopeless  love.  He  sat  quite 
silent  for  some  time  near  her,  deep  si^hs 
only  betraying  the  violent  struggle  which 
was  taking  place  within  him.  At  last  he 
said : 

“  No,  no,  I  could  not  ask  you  to  make 
me  happy  at  the  sacrifice  of  your  own 
peace  of  mind.  But  without  you,  without 
vour  tender  love,  life  is  a  burden  to  me. 
it  were  better  for  me  to  fly  far  away,  far 
from  this  place,  and  seek  in  the  distrac¬ 
tions  of  war  a  mitigation  of  this  consum¬ 
ing  grief,  till  death  mercifully  puts  an  end 
to  it.  But  you  must  grant  me  one  request 
before  we  part.  I  do  not  even  know  your 
name,  adored  maiden  ;  you  have  persisted 
in  concealing  it  from  me  till  now ;  tell  it 
me  then,  it  will  be  my  battle-cry  in  war, 
it  will  be  the  last  sound  my  lips  shall 
utter.” 

He  had  spoken  these  words  in  a  tone  of 
the  deepest  grief,  and  his  eyes  looked  at 
her  with  an  expression  which  she  could 
not  resist.  She  had  withstood  all  his  en¬ 
treaties,  but  the  grief  of  desperation  over- 
c.ame  her :  “  Kristalline  is  my  name,”  she 
faintly  said,  whilst  painful  thoughts  began 
to  agitate  her. 

“  Then  farewell  forever !  Light  of  my 
life!  Farewell!”  cried  Folker  in  despair, 
impressing  a  burning  kiss  upon  her  rosy 
month,  and  ha.stening  away. 

She  rec.alled  him  with  sweet,  caressing 
words,  and  spoke  again  in  a  low,  trembling 
voice.  “  I  dare  not  allow  you  to  leave  me 
in  such  deep  despair.  Tlie  knowledge  of 
your  certain  misery  would  also  break  my 


heart ;  your  death  would  be  the  conse¬ 
quence,  and  mine  too.  Then  I  know  of  a 
means  which  may  insure  ouf  happine.ss  ;  I 
w'ill  try  it,  you  must  not  know  yet  what 
it  is  ;  but  do  not  hope  too  much  from  it, 
it  may  deceive  us.  For  to-day  farewell ! 
But  once  more,  I  have  just  incautiously 
told  you  my  name  ;  should  I  not  appear 
to  you  sometimes  when  you  expect  me, 
take  care  not  to  call  me — it  would  be  cer¬ 
tain  ruin  to  us  both.” 

With  these  words  she  breathed  a  soft 
kiss  upon  the  young  man’s  forehead,  and 
disapiieared  betw’een  the  trees  of  the  wood. 

Folker  waited  in  anxious  expectation 
for  several  davs ;  every  evening  he  visited 
the  lake,  but  'Kristalline  did  not  appear. 
Gloomy,  corroding  sorrow  took  possession 
of  him ;  as  a  week  had  passed  aw'ay,  and 
he  had  been  w^aiting  for  his  lovely  nymph 
the  whole  evening,  a  thousand  nameless 
fears  crowded  upon  his  mind.  He  thought 
himself  deceived  and  imposed  upon  ;  for¬ 
getting  every  injunction  and  overpowered 
by  his  distracted  feelings,  he  broke  forth 
in  these  w’ords : 

“O  Kristalline,^ my  Kristalline!  shall 
I  then  never  see  you  again  !” 

The  words  were  scarcely  refichoed  by 
the  surrounding  rocks,  when  a  piercing 
shriek  broke  upon  his  ear,  so  heart-rending 
and  penetrating,  such  as  he  had  never  be¬ 
fore  heard  from  a  human  being  ;  the  fear¬ 
ful  depths  of  the  lake  began  again  to  be 
agitated,  and  a  horrible  bubble  of  blood 
arose  on  the  surface. 

An  icy  horror  seized  upon  Folker,  the 
shudder  of  death  ran  through  his  veins, 
his  senses  became  confused,  a  demoniacal 
spirit  took  possession  of  his  mind,  and 
urging  him  forward,  he  rushed  over  rocks, 
through  valleys,  and  on  mountains,  and  no 
more  was  ever  heard  or  seen  of  him :  it 
was  never  known  at  his  castle  or  in  bis 
own  country,  by  what  death  the  poor 
lunatib  perished. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH  OF  MISS  AGNES  STRICKLAND. 


Ix  connection  with  the  fine  portrait  of 
this  distinguished  lady  which  embellishes 
our  present  number,  we  subjoin  the  fol¬ 
lowing  biographical  sketch : 

Miss  Agnes  Strickland  was  bom  in  the 
early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  at 
Reydon  Hall,  near  South  wold,  in  Suftblk. 
Her  father  was  Thomas  Strickland,  Esq., 
a  descendant  of  the  Stricklands  of  Sizeigh 
Hall,  in  Westmoreland.  He  had  a  family 
of  eight — two  sons  and  six  daughters — 
of  whom  Agnes  Strickland  is  the  third 
daughter.  She  became  a  writer  at  an 
early  age,  and  has  continued  her  literary 
labors  with  great  assiduity. 

Agnes  Strickland,  whose  graceful  pen 
has  made  the  dead  queens  of  England 
objects  of  deep  interest  to  the  living 
world,  may  justly  be  classed  among  the 
most  eminent  English  female  writers  of 
the  day.  She  resides  at  Reydon  Hall, 
Suffolk  county,  about  twenty  miles  from 
London.  Miss  Strickland  is  descended 
from  an  eminent  and  honorable  family, 
the  Nevilles,  of  Raby,  who  were  connec¬ 
tions,  in  a  remote  degree,  of  the  good 
queen,  Catherine  Parr.  We  name  this 
circumstance  because  of  the  influence  such 
a  reminiscence  has  undoubtedly  exerted 
over  the  mind  and  pursuits  of  Miss  Strick¬ 
land.  The  love  and  reverence  she  was 
taught  from  childhood  to  cherish  for  the 
(jueen  of  her  own  ancestral  line,  made  the 
hves'of  these  royal  ladies  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  theme  she  could  study  or  illustrate. 

The  reading  public  of  America  as  well 
as  of  Great  Britain,  are  too  familiar  with 
the  result  of  these  studies  to  require  any 
description  thereof;  yet  few,  probably, 
have  considered  the  labor  as  well  as 
talent  involved  in  the  great  work  of  these 
ladies.  There  are  two  Miss  Stricklands 
united  in  this  literary  enterprise,  though 
one  sister  withholds  her  name.  “  Lives 
of  the  Queens  of  England,  from  the  Nor¬ 
man  Conquest,  with  Anecdotes,”  is  the 
title.  The  work  is  in  twelve  volumes. 
The  first  three  were  published  in  1 840 ; 
the  others  appeared  at  intervals  of  a  year 
or  more  till  1848  ;  the  volume  containing 
the  history  of  Queen  Anne  completed 
the  series. 


We  know  nothing  among  the  aims  of 
literature  more  difficult  than  to  write  his¬ 
tory  well :  learning,  conscientiousne.ss, 
the  patient  spirit  of  research,  unfl.agging 
industry,  penetration  •  into  character,  a 
philosophic  power  of  observation  and  re¬ 
flection,  are  some  of  the  requisites  for  an 
historian.  Besides,  one  should  be  a  uni¬ 
versal  reader,  and  versed  in  science  ;  for 
how  shall  the  historian  describe  an  epoch 
if  unacquainted  with  its  intellectual  ad¬ 
vancement?  Then  the  writer  must  have 
the  poet’s  sensibility  to  discover  depths 
of  feeling  and  passion,  and  a  real  enthusi¬ 
asm  for  heroic  and  generous  deeds  ;  also 
the  picturesque  faculty  of  seeing  the 
groups  evolved  from  the  dust  of  antiquity 
and  the  shelves  of  the  library,  in  order  to 
paint  them  living  beinjjs — not  departed 
forms — with  vigor,  spirit,  taste.  If  we 
go  on  augmenting,  some  reader  may  say, 
as  Rassdas  did  to  the  philosopher :  I 
erceive  it  is  impossible  to  become  an 
istorian.” 

Miss  Strickland  has  not,  certainly,  at¬ 
tained  all  the  requisites ;  yet  she  h.as 
proved  herself  a  very  useful  writer.  Her 
“  Queens  of  England”  have  induced  many, 
to  whom  stronger  diet  would  have  been 
unpalatable,  to  gain  a  respectable  know- 
ledge  of  the  leading  facts  of  English  his¬ 
tory.  For  her  own  sex,  her  work  is  not 
only  of  deep  interest,  but  must  prove, 
in  many  ways,  highly  beneficial.  Her 
own  unwearied  industry  is  an  example  of 
much  importance ;  the  devotion  of  her 
talents  to  a  great  subject  is  another  com¬ 
mendable  trait  in  her  character  ;  and  the 
success  attending  her  labors  has  a  wide 
influence  for  ^ood.  Miss  Strickland  has 
incurred  considerable  censure  from  some 
of  the  British  critics  on  account  of  lier 
High  Church  and  Tory  principles,  which 
she  never  attempts  to  conceal ;  but  she 
seems  so  thoroughly  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  her  own  opinions,  tliat  we 
must  believe  she  is  honestly  sure  her 
statements  are  correct.  In  short,  she  is 
a  sincere  queen-worshiper ;  and  certainly, 
if  there  be  a  “  divinity”  to  hedge  kings 
who  have  usually  been  very  poor  speci¬ 
mens  of  humanity,  queens  may  well  be 
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exalted.  Since  she  commenced  her  work, 
other  biographies  of  some  of  these  ladies 
have  appeared,  but  none  have  equaled 
Miss  Strickland’s  in  the  interest  of  the 
narrative  or  in  the  originality  of  materials. 

We  have  passed  over  the  earlier 
writing#  of  Miss  Strickland ;  j'ct  these  de¬ 
serve  mention.  “The  Pilgrims  of  Wal- 
singham,  or  Tales  of  the  Middle  Ages ; 
an  Historical  Romance,”  containing  some 


well-told  stories,  has  gone  through  nume¬ 
rous  editions,  and  obtained  much  popular 
favor  in  England,  and  been  republished 
in  the  United  States  several  times.  Miss 
Strickland  has  also  written  poetry  worthy 
of  notice,  if  her  prose  had  not  excelled  it. 
She  is  now  engaged  in  writing  the  “Lives 
of  the  Queens  of  Scotland,”  the  first 
volume  of  which  has  appeared. 
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Cacos’s  Essays:  with  Annotations,  by  Riciiaed  j 

Whatkly,  D.D.,  Abp.  of  Dublin.  From  the  Se¬ 
cond  London  Edition,  Revised.  1  vol.,  Svo,  586 

pp.  Published  by  C.  S.  Francis  &  Company,  554 

Broadway,  Now- York. 

Tuere  are  few  books  of  more  sterling  value  than 
this.  Its  essays  are  like  twenty  dollar  gold  pieces 
among  copper  coins,  in  comparison  with  many  other 
books,  it  is  a  remarkable  book.  In  the  strong  lan- 
gaugo  of  competent  judges :  “  Wo  have  before  us,  in 
this  volume,  the  most  generally  popular  work  of  the 
greatest  man  of  his  time,  with  a  Commentary’  of  An¬ 
notations  by  the  man,  who,  of  all  living  authors,  ap¬ 
proaches  nearest  in  many  of  his  intellectual  charac¬ 
teristics  to  Bacon  himself  We  can  not  but  regard 
it  as  a  boon  conferred  upon  all  educated  men,  that 
this  volume  has  been  gpven  to  the  world.  Nor  must 
we  omit  to  remark,  in  this  age  of  readers  for  mere 
entertainment,  that  although  the  volume  be  a  large 
one,  written  by  an  Archbishop,  and  consisting  of 
comments  upon  the  thoughts  of  a  great  philosopher, 
the  book  is  invested  with  such  an  attractive  interest 
that  it  can  not  fail  to  pibve  a  readable  and  entertain¬ 
ing  one,  oven  to  minds  unaccustomed  to  high-class 
thought,  and  incapable  of  severe  thinking.  Wo 
have  given  but  an  imperfect  idea  of  Archbishop 
W  hately ’s  Annotations— of  their  range,  their  cogency, 
their  wisdom,  their  experience,  their  practical  in¬ 
struction,  their  wit,  their  eloquence.  The  extracts 
wo  have  quoted  are  like  a  sheaf  of  wheat  brought 
from  a  field  of  a  hundred  acres ;  but  we  trust  our 
readers  may  bo  induced  to  study  the  book  for  them¬ 
selves.”' 

“  Of  all  the  productions  in  the  English  language," 
says  the  London  Quarterly,  “  Bacons  Essays  contain 
the  most  matter  in  the  fewest  words.  He  intended 
them  to  bo  as  *  grains  of  aalt,  which  should  rather 
give  an  appetite  than  offend  with  satiety;’  and 
never  was  the  intention  of  an  author  more  fully  at¬ 
tained.  There  were  none,  he  says,  of  his  works 
which  liad  been  equally  ‘  current  ’  in  his  own  time ; 
and  ho  expressed  his  l^lief  that  they  would  find  no 
less  favor  with  posterity,  and  ‘  lost  as  long  as  books 
and  letters  endured.'  ” 


• 

Sermons  op  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Spurgeok,  op  Lon¬ 
don.  Third  Series.  Now-York.  Sheldon,  Blake- 
man  k  Co.  Boston :  Gould  k  Lincoln.  Chicago : 
S.  C.  Griggs  and  Co.  1857.  Pp.  448. 

In  this  volume  are  twenty-nine  sermons  in  the 
usual  style  of  this  rogiarkablo  man  and  “  modern 
Whitefield."  Those  of  our  readers  who  have  noticed 
the  review  of  this  author  in  the  Eclectic  will  bo  pre¬ 
pared  to  form  their  opinion  of  this  now  volume. 

“  Week  by  week,”  says  the  author  in  his  preface, 
“  the  sermons  are  issued  in  baste,  almost  as  soon 
as  they  are  delivered,  with  hardly  time  to  glance  at 
the  proof-sheets.”  Plain,  pungent,  practi^,  collo¬ 
quial  in  their  style  and  sentiment,  the  demand  for 
them  is  highly  encouraging.  They  are  well  suited 
to  rouse  the  sluggish  mind  to  the  great  realities  and 
interest  of  man’s  immortality. 

Boat  Life  in  Egypt  and  Nubia.  By  William 
C.  Prime,  Author  of  Tent  Life  in  the  Holy  Laud, 
The  Old  House  by  the  River,  Later  Years,  etc. 
New-York :  Harper  k  Brothers.  Franklin  Square. 
1857.  Pp.  498. 

An  indispensable  talent  or  element  in  a  writer  of  a 
book  of  travels  is  so  to  present  every  scene  and  object 
described  that  every  reader  shall  seem  to  be  present 
and  go  along  with  the  traveler  and  see  every  thing 
he  sees  and  tlirough  the  same  eyes.  The  author  of 
this  book  has  this  very  desirable  element  of  an  agree¬ 
able  traveler.  He  has  enthusiasm.  He  has  two 
eyes.  They  are  both  wide  awake.  He  sees  eveiy 
thing  seeable.  His  descriptions  are  graphic,  graceful, 
and  mirror-like,  into  which  the  reader  looks  and  sees 
first  the  traveler  himself  in  the  foreground  of  the 
picture.  Then  be  sees  the  Nile,  the  boat,  the  shores, 
the  cities,  the  numerous  and  varied  objects,  moving 
and  stationaiy,  living  and  dead,  passing  like  a  pano¬ 
rama  before  the  mind’s  eye,  all  the  way  up  the  Nile 
from  Alexandria  to  Nubia,  and  back  again.  You 
seem  to  hear  his  voice  describing  the  objects  as  they 
pass.  Some  may  think  there  are  a  goodly  number 
of  I-diosyncrasies.  But  we  like  to  see  and  keep  an 
eye  on  the  man  we  arc  traveling  with,  even  if  we 
are  five  thousand  miles  apart  We  advise  those 
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who  would  enjoy  a  pleasant  sail  up  the  Nile  to 
Nubia,  without  its  fatigues  and  cxpoeurca.  to  buy 
Mr.  Ihime’s  book,  and  borrow  his  eyes  with  which 
to  see  the  scenes  and  objects  so  graphically  described. 

Tn  CHRisnaN's  Oirr  Book.  Edited  by  Bor. 
Ktrus  Clark,  Boston :  Pulilished  by  Jolm  P. 
Jewett  ACa  Cleveland.  Ohio:  II.  P.  B.  Jewett 
NeW'York;  Sheldon,  Dlakeman  A  Ca  1857. 
Pp.  308. 

This  very  neatly  executed  volume  comprises 
about  thirty  pieces  in  rich,  mellow,  sacred  prose  and 
poetry,  full  of  genial  sentiment  and  gems  of  thought 
from  the  graceful  pens  of  Wordsworth,  Prentice, 
UeInan^  Sigourney,  Longfellow,  Milman,  Mary 
Howitt  and  Montgomery. 

Dr.  Clark  has  manifested  good  taste  and  judgment 
in  combining  so  many  excellencies  in  one  volume 
so  well  suited  to  its  kindly  and  generous  object  of 
giving  good  gifts  to  fKends  as  tokens  of  esteem  or 
Section.  The  book  is  worthy  the  title  it  bears,  and 
of  the  publishing  bouse  which  issued  it 

The  Fauilt  Circle  Glee  Book,  containing  about 
two  hundred  Songs,  Gees,  Choruses,  etc.,  many 
of  the  most  popular  pieces  of  the  day.  Arranged 
and  harmonist  for  Four  Voices,  with  ftill  ac¬ 
companiments  fear  the  Piano,  Seraphine,  and 
MeMeon,  for  the  use  of  Glee-Clul^  Singing- 
Classes,  and  the  Home  Circle.  Compiled  by 
Elias  Howe.  Price,  $1.26.  Published  and  for 
sale  by  Russel  A  Richardson,  Boston;  Mason 
Brotliers,  New-York;  J.  "B.  IJppincott  A  Co., 
Philadelphia. 

Musical  culture  has  an  important  bearing  on  the 
education,  character,  happines^  and  welfare  of 
society  in  general,  and  of  the  young  in  particular. 
It  is  rich  in  its  sources  of  social  enjoyment,  and  ex¬ 
erts  a  permanent  influence  for  good  on  health  and 
morals.  Sing  all  that  can,  and  let  the  rest  learn  as 
soon  as  possible. 

God’s  Message  to  the  Youko;  or.  the  Obliga¬ 
tion  AND  the  Advantages  or  Earlt  Piety,  se¬ 
riously  urged  upon  young  persons,  in  connection 
with  Eccles.  12: 1.  By  the  Rev.  George  W.  Let- 
burn,  late  Missionary  in  Greece.  New-York;  M. 
W.  Dodd.  Richmond:  P.  B.  Price.  1857.  Pp. 
180. 

The  subjects  of  this  earnest,  kind,  and  faithful 
message,  are  presented  in  some  fifteen  or  twenty 
chapters.  The  style  of  the  book  is  plain,  familiar, 
colloquial  It  is  enriched  with  important  practical 
truths  of  current  and  permanent  value  to  the  young, 
and  to  all  classes  in  Ufe’s  journey.  Its  sentiments 
are  thoroughly  evangelical.  The  author  seems  to 
nt  down  by  the  side  of  his  young  readers  and  ad¬ 
dress  them  kindly  and  familiarly  on  the  great 
themes  of  life  and  immortality.  Both  the  author 
and  the  publisher  have  done  a  good  service.  We 
hope  that  a  copy  of  this  book  will  be  placed  by 
parents  and  friends  in  the  hands  of  hundreds  of 
young  persona,  for  its  salutary  influenca 

PRorESBOS  Rogers,  of  the  United  States,  who  has 
been  for  some  time  in  this  country  engaged  in  pre¬ 
paring  for  publication  his  work  on  the  geology  and 
physical  geography  of  North- America,  is  a  candidate 
for  the  Chair  of  Natural  History  in  the  University  of 
Glasgow,  vacant  by  the  death  of  Profoesor  Oouper. 


The  Chair  is  in  the  gift  of  the  Crown,  and  if  no  can 
didate  of  greater  eminence  should  come  forward,  it 
will  be  the  general  feeling  of  naturalists  that  the 
government  would  doagraoefhl  act,  as  well  as  serve 
the  beet  interests  of  the  Glasgow  College,  by  ap¬ 
pointing  the  distinguished  American  geologist  to  the 
Prcfeasorsliip.  In  the  United  States  great  liberality 
is  sitown  in  such  appointmenta  of  which  we  need 
only  mention  the  name  of  Profbssor  Agassiz  as  an 
instance. — Literary  OaaeOe. 

Aluni  Library. — The  sale  of  the  oelebrated 
Albini  Libraiy  is  to  take  place  this  year  in  Romo. 
The  auction  is  now  fixed  to  take  place  in  November, 
but  a  paternal  government  has  decided  that  the 
MSS.  should  not  be  sold  in  Rome,  lest  they  should 
peradventure  fall  into  the  hands  of  those  who  might 
misuse  them.  They  are,  therefore,  to  bo  sealed  up 
and  forwarded  to  Count  Castlebareo,  of  Milan,  and 
the  Marquis  del  Bagno,  of  Mantua,  who  are  the  heirs 
of  the  property.  The  Albini  sale  will  be  followed 
in  the  January  of  1858,  by  that  of  the  hardly  less 
renowned  collection  of  the  Alfieri  family.  This 
library  was  founded  by  Cardinal  Giovanni  Battista 
Alfieri,  who  lived  from  1589  to  1654,  and  was  after¬ 
wards  greatly  added  to  by  Cardinal  Paluzzo  Alfieri, 
a  nephew  of  Pope  Clement  the  Tenth,  who  expended 
one  hundred  thousand  scudi  in  codices  alone.  Tlicre 
will  be  brought  to  the  hammer,  two  thousand  MS.^., 
containing  many  valuable  documents  from  the  private 
correspondence  of  nuncios,  ambassadors,  and  cardi¬ 
nals,  menlbers  of  this  illustrious  house.  The  printed 
works  are  contained  in  eleven  thousand  four  hundred 
lots,  and  are  many  of  them  full  of  rare  and  valuable 
matter  connected  with  the  history  of  the  republics 
and  smaller  states  of  Italy  in  the  early  period  of  the 
middle  agea  The  catalogue  is  nearly  completed, 
and  will  ^  in  itself  a  most  interesting  work. — Litera¬ 
ry  Oaoette, 

The  Handel  Festival  Medal. — The  distribution 
of  this  medal  took  place  on  Friday  evening  in  Exe- 
ter-halL  Between  500  and  600  of  the  band  and 
chorus  attended  to  receive  their  eouveniri  of  the 
Great  Handel  Festival  The  medal  itself  is  of  bronze, 
and  about  the  size  of  a  five-shilling  piece.  On  the 
obverse  is  a  finely  executed  bust  of  Handel,  taken 
from  the  portrait  by  Roubiliac  in  the  possession  of  the 
Sacred  Harmonic  Society ;  and  on  the  reverse  is  an 
ancient  lyre,  with  the  words:  “Ciystal  Palace 
Handel  Festival,  June,  1857.”  The  name  of  each 
performer  is  indented  in  the  outer  rims. 

The  dty  of  Berlin  has  voted  a  sum  of  150.000f. 
for  a  work  of  art  in  silver,  to  be  ofiered  to  I^noe 
Frederic  William  on  the  occasion  of  his  marriage 
with  the  Princess  Royal  of  England. 

There  appear,  at  present,  610  journals  at  Paris ; 
of  which  40  are  dedicated  to  politics,  and  the  re¬ 
maining  470  to  Literature,  Art,  Science,  and  the  Fi¬ 
nances.  From  the  1st  of  January  to  the  7tb  of 
August  of  this  year,  108  new  journals  have  appeared 
in  the  French  metropolis. 

The  Indian  People. — ^The  tribes  and  peoples  of 
India  have  never  enjoyed  a  peace  and  plenty  in  the 
remotest  degree  approaching  to  that  whidi  they 
have  enjoyed  under  our  Government  They  were 
formerly  a  prey  to  every  wild  Mahratta  chief  and 
every  avaricious  Mohammedan  Viceroy.  They  never 
knew  in  any  year  how  much  of  their  rice  would  be 
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sold  and  how  much  would  bo  robbed.  They  never 
know  what  would  be  extorted  fbom  them  in  the 
fonn  of  taxea,  and  wliat  in  the  form  of  bribea.  Now 
tliey  certainly  know  that  a  plentiful  harvest  implies 
plentiful  payment — that  they  will  find  a  ready  sale 
for  their  p^uce,  and  a  ready  payment  for  eveiy  sale. 
They  can  count  on  the  EnKludimaa’a  silver  as  readily 
as  tliey  could  formerly  count  on  the  Mahratta  sword. 
Year  after  year  they  And  increaainK  market  Ibr  all 
the  produce  tliat  they  have  hitherto  produced,  and  a 
new  market  fur  pi^uce  they  never  sold  before. 
And  year  after  year  their  ailver  bracelets  and  armleta 
accumulate,  and  their  buried  treasures  increase,  and 
liouaea  sprinfi;  up  for  those  who  never  poaaeased  a 
house  before— and  all  this  they  wcU  know  they  owe 
to  British  rule,  without  which  no  roads  would  render 
their  produce  accessible,  and  no  authority  protect 
them  fhxn  the  rapacity  of  robbers  and  the  terrible 
rapacity  of  the  Amil  or  tlie  Chucklidar.  We  do  not 
mean  that  this  attachment  to  Britiali  rule  is  so  strong 
in  the  feeble  character  of  the  Hindoo  as  to  be  pnx^ 
against  all  temporary  excitement,  if  unfortunately 
the  fall  of  Delhi  abould  be  delayed.  But  we  do 
mean  that  it  is  of  that  nature  that  we  have  only  to 
reestablish  our  authority  over  the  mutinous  army  of 
Bengal,  to  And  in  the  whole  Indian  Peninsula  a 
ready  and  hearty  acquiescence  in  the  fact  of  our 
supremacy,  and  in  the  Justice  as  well  as  strength  of 
our  cause. — Economist 

Thk  Stbkkoth  or  Delhi. — ^The  Pays  gives  the 
following  account  of  the  strength  of  Delhi,  as  com¬ 
ing  from  a  certain  source :  Delhi,  at  the  moment  of 
the  breaking  out  of  the  insurrection,  contained  in 
dep6t  the  p^ucts  of  the  cannon-foundries  of  Kassi- 
foure,  and  the  gun-carriages  and  artillery  materiel 
manufactured  at  Fattichgnr,  and  those  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  powder-mills  at  Ichopoure.  Independent  of 
the  heavy  ordnance  on  the  ramparts,  it  had  in  store 
C40  heavy  guns,  of  the  caliber  of  from  18  to  24,  in¬ 
tended  to  supply  the  different  forts  of  the  north-east 
provinces  of  the  Calcutta  presidency,  besides  480 
pieces  of  field-artillery,  of  the  caliber  of  from  7  to  9, 
and  95  obuses  and  70  mortars.  The  store  of  pro¬ 
jectiles  and  munitions  was  also  very  considerable. 
The  Indian  artillery  has  a  well-merited  reputation, 
and  all  these  guns  were  in  excellent  condition.  At 
the  time  of  the  insurrection  there  was  not  a  single 
English  regiment  in  Delhi  The  native  regiments  of 
artillery  and  engineers  did  garrison  duty ;  and  this 
explains  how  it  happens  that  the  defense  of  the 
place  is  organized  in  such  a  regular  manner.  Gen¬ 
eral  Bam^  wrote,  a  few  days  before  his  death : 
“  I  can  not  disguise  from  myself  that  I  am  before  a 
new  Sebastopol" 

M.  Y iLLEHETTTi  has  published,  in  two  stout  vol¬ 
umes,  his  “  Histoire  d’Allemagne  ’’ — a  work,  it  is 
o-sserted,  distinguishing  itself  by  a  great  impartiality. 
The  author  divides  the  history  of  Germany  into  ten 
epochs;  and  in  those  period  which  have  been 
treated,  before  him,  in  I^f.  Luden’s  classical  work 
on  German  history,  follows  that  predecessor  with 
great  judgment  Every  epoch  is  preceded  by  a 
ctiapter  on  the  development  of  Art  and  Science. 

OmcERS  PRoexEDnro  to  Ikdia. — Two  generals, 
nine  colonels,  seven  mgjors,  twenty-nine  captains, 
and  thirty-nine  lieutenants  proceeded  by  the  over¬ 
land  route  on  the  4th  inst  to  India ;  and  one  gen¬ 
eral,  eight  colonels,  two  majors,  thirty-one  captains, 


and  nineteen  lieutenants  left  by  the  same  route  on 
the  20th  insL ;  making  a  total  of  147  officers. 

Miss  CmiUK's  New  Book. — The  new  tale  by 
the  autlioresB  of  "  The  Lamplighter  "  will  possess  the 
:  additional  interest  of  a  nrefocc  to  be  contributed  bv 
Mrs.  Gaakell,  authoress  of  “Mary  Barton,”  and  the  Life 
of  Miss  Bronte.  The  union  in  oito  volume  of  two 
such  writers — one  so  well  versed  in  the  life  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  the  other  of  America,  will  stimulate  greatly 
the  curiosity  of  the  public  as  to  a  book  which  pro¬ 
mises  to  prove  worthy  of  its  popular  predecessor. 
Miss  Cummin’s  new  work  will  be  published  at  once 
in  a  cheap  form,  thus  appealing  Cw  immediate  suc- 
cess  to  the  general  public. 

Thackehat. — It  is  understood  that  Mr.  Thack- 
erary’s  new  serial  will  be  commenced  in  November, 
that  its  earlier  scenes  will  be  laid  in  America,  and 
that  English  life  of  the  middle  of  the  last  century 
will  be  laid  under  the  knife  of  this  accomplished  dis¬ 
sector  of  manners  and  society. 

Dr.  Livingstone's  long-expected  work  is  post¬ 
poned  to  November  10th. 

Economic  Advantage  or  the  Sabbath. — After 
Mr.  Bianconi  bad  read  his  paper  before  the  British 
Association,  on  his  extensive  system  of  conveyance 
in  Ireland,  Mr.  W.  Pare  asked  Mr.  Bianconi,  whether, 
according  to  his  experience,  the  working  of  a  horse 
more  than  ten  miles  a  day,  for  each  day  in  the  week, 
would  be  injurious  to  it  Mr.  Bianconi  said  he  found 
by  experience  that  he  could  work  a  horse  eight  miles 
a  day  for  six  days  in  the  week  much  better  than  six 
miles  a  day  for  seven  days  in  the  week,  so  that  by 
not  working  on  Sundays  he  effected  a  saving  of  seven 
per  cent 

A  Painecl  but  Heroic  Incident. — The  follow¬ 
ing  is  the  record  of  an  act  which  an  old  Roman 
would  applaud,  and  which  a  Christian,  imdcr  the 
circumstances,  may  lament  but  dare  not  condemn : 
“  It  is  all  true  about  poor  Frank  Gordon.  He,  Alick 
Skene,  his  wife,  and  a  few  Peons  managed  to  get 
mto  a  small  round  tower  when  the  disturbance  be¬ 
gan;  the  cliildren  and  all  tlie  rest  were  in  other 
parts  of  the  fort — altogether  sixty.  Gordon  had  a 
regular  battery  of  guns,  also  revolvers ;  and  he  and 
Skene  picked  off  the  rebels  as  fast  as  they  could  fire, 
Mrs.  Skene  loading  for  them.  The  Peons  say  they 
never  missed  once,  and  before  it  was  all  over  they 
killed  thirty-seven,  besides  many  wounded.  The 
rebels,  after  butchering  all  in  the  fort,  brought  lad¬ 
ders  against  the  tower,  and  commenced  swarming 
up.  ^nk  Gordon  was  shot  through  the  forehead 
and  killed  at  once.  Skene  then  saw  it  was  of  no 
use  going  on  any  more,  so  he  kissed  his  wife,  shot 
her,  and  then  himself.” 

According  to  a  parliamentary  paper  published 
on  Wednesday,  the  totals  of  gold  shipped  from 
Australia  during  the  year  1866  were  138,0071  from 
New  South  Wales,  and  12,015,2241  from  Victoria. 
Of  the  latter,  10,809,6521  were  sent  to  England, 
774,4961  to  India  and  China,  429,7161  to  Sydney, 
Adelaide,  and  Tasmania,  and  13601  to  America. 

Malcolm  and  the  Bishop  or  Llandatp. — It 
was  on  one  of  the  land  excursions  to  which  allusion 
has  been  made,  (most  probably  on  his  journey  through 
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W alee,)  that  being  in  the  inside  of  a  stagc-coarh,  he  fell, 
more  suo,  into  conversation  with  a  fellow*passcnger. 
His  companion  was  evidently  a  dignitary  of  the 
Church  England— a  man  of  extensive  acquire¬ 
ments,  power  and  sublety  of  argument,  and  force  of 
expression.  The  conversation  ranged  over  a  consi¬ 
derable  variety  of  subjects,  sometimes  eliciting  con¬ 
cordance,  sometimes  anta^nism  of  sentiment  be¬ 
tween  the  speakers.  After  some  time,  the  conver¬ 
sation  tum^  upon  a  subject  of  Indian  interest, 
upon  which  there  was  a  serious  differcnco  of  opinion ; 
Malcolm,  as  may  be  supposed,  maintained  his  posi¬ 
tion  with  much  confidence,  and  supported  his  ail¬ 
ment  by  the  assertion  that  he  had  spent  the  beet 
part  of  his  life  in  India.  “It  may  be  so,”  said  his 
companion;  “but  still  I  can  not  yield  to  you;  I 
have  conceded  many  points  in  the  course  of  our  con¬ 
versation,  but  I  stand  firm  upon  this — for  the  very 
hi;^est  authority  on  Indian  subjects.  Sir  John  Mal- 
oedm,  is  on  my  side.”  “  But  I  am  Sir  John  Mal¬ 
colm,”  was  the  reply.  “  It  is  true  that  I  did  say  so, 
but  I  have  since  had  reason  to  change  my  opinion.” 
Upon  this  they  exchanged  cards,  and  Malcolm  was 
little  less  pleased  than  his  companion  when  he  found 
that  he  had  been  arguing  with  the  scholarly  Cople- 
stone.  Bishop  of  I^udafC — Kaye's  “Life  of  Sir 
John  Jiakolm." 

Titles  or  Enqush  Eixqs. — The  first  “  King’s 
Speech”  ever  delivered  was  by  Henry  I.,  in  1107. 
Exactly  a  century  later,  King  J(^n  first  assumed  the 
royal  “We:”  it  had  pover  Ixfore  been  enifdoyed  in 
England.  The  same  monarch  has  the  credit  of 
having  been  the  first  English  king  who  claimed  for 
England  the  sovereignty  of  the  seas.  "  Grace”  and 
“  my  Lieg;e"  were  the  ordinary  titles  by  which  our 
Henry  IV.  was  addressed.  “  Excellent  Grace”  was 
given  to  Henry  VI.,  who  was  not  the  one,  nor  yet 
had  the  other.  Edward  IV.  was  “  Most  High  and 
Mighty  Prin:«.”  Henry  VIL  was  the  first  English 
“  Highness.”  Henry  VII.  was  the  first  compli¬ 
ment^  by  the  title  of  “  Miyesty and  James  I. 
prefixed  to  the  last  title,  “  Sa^d  and  Most  Excel¬ 
lent.” 

Cauco  Patterns  in  Rocks. — ^Tho  old  corals 
abound  in  ornamental  patterns,  which  man,  unaware 
of  tlieir  existence  at  the  time,  devised  long  after  for 
himself  In  an  article  on  calico  printing,  wluch 
forms  part  of  a  recent  liistory  of  limcashire,  there 
are  a  few  of  the  patterns  introduced,  backed  by  the 
recommendation  tliat  they  were  the  most  succcssflil 
ever  tried.  Of  one  of  these,  known  as  “Lane’s 
Net,”  there  sold  a  greater  number  of  pieces  than  of 
any  otlier  pattern  ever  brought  into  the  market 
It  led  to  many  imitations,  and  one  of  the  most 
popular  of  those  answers  lino  for  line,  save  that  it  is 
more  stiff  and  rectilinear,  to  the  pattern  in  a  recent¬ 
ly  discovered  Old  Red  ^ndstone  coral,  the  Smithia 
PengeilyL  The  beautifully  arranged  lines  which  so 
emit  the  dames  of  England  that  each  had  to  provide 
herself  with  a  gown  of  the  fiibric  wliich  they  adorn¬ 
ed,  had  been  stamped  amid  the  rocks  many  ages 
beibre. — MiUer's  “  Testimony  of  the  Rocks.” 

The  Busuarinr  Cable,  ookkectino  Europe 
AND  Africa,  has  been  successfully  laid  between 
Bona  and  Cape  Tculada.  The  communication  be¬ 
tween  Teulacia  and  Spartivento  —  a  distance  of 
seventeen  mites  —  has  to  be  made  before  regular 
telegraphic  communication  can  bo  opened  with 
Algeria.  The  cable  is  a  heavy  one,  with  four  con¬ 


ducting  wires,  and  has  been  laid  succcesrully,  in 
above  100  n.tuts  of  1000  to  1700  fothoms  water. 
The  wliole  distance  covered  is  124  nauts— or  145 
miiee. 

The  Population  op  Australia. — Tlie  results 
of  the  Census  token  on  the  29th  of  March  lost  are 
now  made  public,  and  the  Census  Commission  has 
issued  a  table,  fium  which  we  gather  that  the  popu¬ 
lation  at  that  date  consisted  of  258,116  males, 
145,303  females;  total,  403,419.  Accxjiding  to  Mr. 
Archer,  the  Deputy  Registrar-General,  the  entire 
population  of  the  Australian  colonies,  on  the  1st  of 
July,  1857,  may  be  fairly  estimated  in  round  num¬ 
bers  at  one  million  at  least,  thus :  Victoria,  414,000 ; 
New  South  -  Wales,  300,000;  South  •  Australia, 
105,000;  Tasmania,  80,000;  Western  Australia, 
14,000;  New-Zealand,  130, OoO;  total,  1,043,000. 

The  Manaoement  of  Colors. — I  never  saw  a 
piece  of  porcelain,  howovor’[trifling,  nor  the  most 
paltry  fan,  nor  little  painted  paper  thing  of  any  kind 
from  China,  which  failed  in  harmony  and  effect,  and 
did  not  furnish  admirable  suggestions  and  lessona 
The  beauty  of  the  ornamental  productions  of  India 
seems  not  to  depend  upon  the  quality  of  their  com¬ 
ponent  materials,  nor  to  bo  regulated  by  the  value 
of  the  ornament.  I  have  an  Indian  rug  made  of 
wool  such  as  the  W’ool  of  this  country,  costing  three 
or  four  rupees,  in  which  tlio  choice  and  management 
of  colors  are  as  refined  as  in  the  most  expensive 
shawls  of  the  Deccan  or  Thibet.  So,  too,  with  a  fan 
from  Madras ;  every  artist  to  whom  I  have  shown 
it  has  wondered  at  the  line  effect  achieved  with  the 
most  paltiy  means ;  a  glass  bead,  some  Birmingham 
tinsel,  a  bit  of  blue  and  a  bit  of  r^  cloth,  some  chip- 
pings  of  peacocks’  feathers,  a  bunch  of  pink  floss 
silk — these  of  themselves  poor  materials,  arranged 
by  fine  taste,  become  the  principal  ornament  of  a 
fan  made  of  the  feathers  of  tlie  Argus  pheasant, 
supported  by  on  exquisitely-carved  ivory  handle, 
and  decorated  with  a  handsome  tassel  of  gold  thread 
and  silk. — Fraser's  Magazine. 

The  Evanoeucal  Aluance. — A  semi-official 
Berlin  journal,  the  Freussische  Correspondera  has 
been  instructed  to  inform  its  readers  that — “  It  is 
with  anxiety  and  indignation  tliat  the  King  has 
board  of  the  restless  endeavors  being  made  by  cer¬ 
tain  clergymen  and  theologians  to  deter  people  from 
attending  the  meeting  about  to  bo  held  in  Berlin  by 
the  Evangelical  Alliance,  with  his  permission  and 
approbation.  His  Majesty  Imd,  therefore,  command¬ 
ed  the  Ober-Kirchenrath  to  make  known  to  all  general 
superintendents  his  determination  not  to  allow 
silence  on  his  port  to  be  misrepresented  as  consent, 
(to  this  oppositional  movement,)  but  was  resolved  to 
leave  no  opening  for  doubt  on  this  point  The 
King  attaches  the  most  lively  interest  to  this  assem¬ 
bly,  in  Vhich  he  hails  and  welcomes  a  manifestation 
of  Christian  fraternal  spirit  as  yet  unexampled,  and 
of  the  Providence  that  presides  over  the  destinies  of 
the  evangelical  faith.  While  far  fh>m  desirous  to 
impose  on  any  one  an  attendance  at  these  meetings, 
the  King  will  as  little  conceal  fh>m  every  one  how 
much  importance  he  attaches  to  them,  and  what 
auspicious  results  for  the  future  of  the  Church  he 
expects  from  them. 

The  Emperor  of  Austria  has  ordered  that  in 
the  course  of  next  month  a  census  of  all  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  empire  sliall  bo  taken. 
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